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Preface 


This fourth and final volume in the series of publications of the research project 
‘Planning the development of universities’ contains five selected case studies 
covering different aspects of university planning. Two case studies analyse univer- 
sity planning in countries—the USSR and the German Democratic Republic— 
where overall national social and economic planning exists and where planning 
of higher education forms part of the developed planning system. The other three 
case studies analyse some aspects of university planning, management and the 
information system, in countries where there is no national socio-economic 
planning system. 

The study written by the President of the USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, Professor V. Stolyetov, on the methodology of planning of the university 
system in the USSR contains an interesting description of the systematic and 
comprehensive approach to higher educational planning which has been adopted 
in the USSR. It gives the principles underlying the development of the university 
system and shows how planning takes account of the interactions of such aspects 
of university activity as student enrolment and employment of young graduates, 
the training of university teaching staff and subsequent improvement of their 
qualifications, and so on. One of the most important parts of this study is that 
dealing with the system of indices used in the Soviet Union for planning the devel- 
opment of higher educational institutions and for evaluating their effectiveness. 

The study on planning the teaching work at Humboldt University in the German 
Democratic Republic deals with one of the two basic functions of the university 
and shows how the teaching work is linked with other university activities such as 
the admission of students, teaching staff formation, utilization of facilities, etc. 
The traditional function of teaching has been transformed by this university into 
a teaching-learning process in which both the teaching staff and the students have 
an active róle to play. A particularly interesting aspect covered by this study is the 
methods used for evaluation of the work of the teaching staff. 

An example of university management in a situation where there is no overall 
economic or manpower planning is given by the case study written at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. Here the activities of the university are co- 
ordinated within the state system and the study shows how different interested 
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parties at departmental, faculty and other levels participate in university planning 
and organisation of the teaching and research work. 

The Western Australian Institute of Technology is, in comparison with the uni- 
versities where other case studies were carried out, a relatively new institution and 
has, since its inception, paid a great deal of attention to the question of organisa- 
tion and management. In this study an attempt was made to present the Institute 
as a working system, and a detailed analysis has been made of the decision-making 
and planning processes, the flows of information and the indicators and criteria 
used for planning and management. On the basis of this analysis, a model has been 
constructed for planning and managerial purposes. 

In this IIEP research project, it was assumed that efficient university planning 
and management can exist only when an adequate information system has been 
developed and it was therefore important that we give an example of an attempt 
to build up such a university information System. The University of Louvain was 
chosen for this purpose since a major attempt was made at this institution to intro- 
duce modern management techniques based on the use of a computer. The study 
provides some general information concerning the concept of an information 
System as well as details of the sub-systems for students, finance, etc. The study 15 
interesting from the point of view of analysing the major problems and difficulties 
which universities are likely to encounter when introducing new techniques of 
processing information, and points out some of the advantages gained from such 

innovations. 

, The five different case studies collected together in this volume constitute A 
interesting comparative survey of how universities plan their activities within dif- 
ferent socio-economic contexts. However, all of them substantiate that the use O 
modern methods of planning and management, supported by an adequate informa- 
tion system and a system of criteria for the evaluation of university activities, pan 
make a very important contribution towards improving university planning an^ 
management and towards a better orientation of university activities to the soc!o 
есопопис needs of their respective countries. 
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Introduction 


Scholars and scientists in the Soviet Union are constantly paying more and more 
attention to planning in connection with the development of the university system 
and, as a logical consequence, to the methodology to be adopted. As the problems 
which need to be solved by the universities become more and more complicated, so 
the degree of attention given to planning increases. The practical experience at 
present being accumulated is a constant aid to the improvement of planning 
methods. 

Let us begin by looking at the matter from a negative standpoint and ask what 
are the processes and developments which are not planned. What is not planned is 
the ‘production’ of talent, the timing of scientific discoveries and the emergence of 
radically new basic theories. These are not planned, and no attempt is made to do 
so, because the conditions for the emergence of talent and the timing of scientific 
discoveries are still almost quite unpredictable. Soviet scholars and scientists strive 
for better planning of events, processes and objectives which are amenable to either 
direct or indirect quantitative appraisal and evaluation. In doing this, it goes with- 
out saying, they select for planning the events, processes and objectives which 
exercise a determining influence on such conditions as will promote on the one 
hand, the fullest and most comprehensive development of the capacities of young 
people anxious to take an active part in industrial production or in the advancement 
of science and, on the other hand, the greatest possible success in the development 
of scientific research undertaken by university scientists of every age-group and 
degree of qualification. 
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I. Principles underlying planning the 
development of the university system 


How can one define the work which is involved in planning? In our opinion, 
planning is an activity which is common to all mankind. Any right-thinking person 
setting out to accomplish some kind of work endeavours to establish clearly the 
aim he wishes to achieve, the way he might reach it and the means which will be 
necessary to him. On investigating the type of work involved in planning the devel- 
opment of universities, we find that general commonsense is the starting-point. 

First of all, the head and the teaching staff of a university try to envisage what 
will be the aim of the university in a year and in five and in ten years' time. It is 
here that planning begins, for if planning is to be in some measure successful, there 
must be a solid basis. 

Planning the development of universities rests first and foremost on: (1) the 
lessons of the past; (2) the social purpose of education; (3) considerations of the 
present state of learning, identification of its trends and how it will develop in the 
near future; and (4) methods of ascertaining and calculating demand for experts 
and scientific workers from industry, teaching and culture. There are other basic 
factors which will be brought out when we come to deal with planning in practice. 


1. The lessons of the past 


The history of higher education goes back many hundreds of years and a ek 
investigation of it can throw light on the prospects for the development о xe 
education in the near future. The historical approach to dealing with the pee а 
of planning is one which we consider not only useful but indispensable. ke "- 
two variants of this approach. One of them, earlier in date, would have us thin 1 
these lines: ‘thus it was, thus it is and thus it is to be preserved in future’. The Were 
variant derives from a work for progress and would have us think ‘thus it was, t и 
it is, but this not how we will do it in future’. We believe the second variant to и 
more fruitful and to correspond more closely to the aims of planning. Yet, the 
historical method involves still more; methods based on comparisons. 
We are studying how various universities and various institutes develope 
in the course of our investigations, we have found that certain universities devel- 
oped more rapidly (i.e. they rapidly built up a highly-qualified teaching body, 
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achieved important scientific results, and reached a high standard of training of 
young specialists, etc.) than did other universities. A thorough investigation of the 
causes of the differing rates of development from one university to another pro- 
vides highly valuable information which is most useful to those working out 
planning methods. The same may be said of the differing rates of progress seen in 
the various university chairs and in faculties inside a particular university. 

How a young man or woman enters upon scientific research work and progresses 
as a scientific worker is a matter of great interest. As we look at what goes on in 
universities, specialised research institutes, design establishments and industrial 
undertakings, it is not difficult to come across many cases where, after a successful 
university career, a man in the course of the next five or at most eight to ten years 
achieves great successes in the scientific or technical field, rises to the management 
of important departments or whole enterprises, or in the same space of time 
presents theses for his Ph. D. and D.Sc., or sometimes achieves the honour of 
being elected to the Academy of Sciences. In the USSR, the overwhelming majority 
of young men and women terminate their university studies at the age of about 
22 or 23. Consequently, a man may reach the stage we have just mentioned at 
about the age of 32 or 33. 

However, in the same sectors of science or industry, one may often come across 
cases where a man, after completing his university education, will take not 8 to 
10 but as much as 20 to 30 years to reach such a level of personal creative advance. 
Where are we to find the reason for such a considerable difference in the rates of 
individuals' creative progress? 

It has been usual to regard the young graduate's individual amount of talent 
as the explanation for his rapid creative progress. This is an explanation which is 
believed to be an indisputable truth. But what is talent after all? No-one today is 
in a position to give anything like a convincing answer to the question. Sometimes 
the emergence of talent is put into the category of natural phenomena for which 
there is no explanation, or an explanation is put forward which serious men of 
learning are unable to accept. There are some researchers who put forward explan- 
ations which are not based on objective facts but on the prejudices of our grand- 
fathers' time, and in so doing fall into the realms of mysticism and mythology 
where scientific judgments and conclusions are unknown. 

Observations which have been made in universities lead us to the conclusion 
that in the present state of scientific knowledge (we will not take it upon ourselves 
to predict what it will be in fifty or a hundred years' time) rapid and super-rapid 
progress on the part of young men and women is not to be attributed to some 
natural possession of talent which is beyond the grasp of the scientific mind, but is 
rather to be explained by the prevailing state of the teaching process, in the degree 
of a person's individual self-discipline, his application to work, his degree of desire 
for knowledge, the extent to which his personal willpower is developed and a 
number of other circumstances capable of being studied and accounted for. 

An inclination for hard work, a desire to know more and willpower are qualities 
brought out by education. At the various levels of progress in life, education is 
imparted and acquired by varying means. A child of six or seven receives his first 
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precise objective, which is set by his parents; that of getting through primary school 
in three to four years. At ten or eleven, the young fellow faces his second precise 
programme, that of getting through secondary schooling in seven to eight years. 
At seventeen or eighteen, the boy or girl comes (if he or she so wishes) up against 
the third programme, that of completing university studies in four to six years. 

At 23 or 24 the university graduate, if he or she wishes to train for independent 

research work, sees a fourth programme opening up, that of completing an aca- 
demic post-graduate period and programme in three years and submitting a 
Ph.D. thesis, after which he is entitled to carry out scientific work on his own. 
Therefore, up to the end of the fourth programme, it is evident that life is subject 
to precise planning by annual stages, but when the stage of independent work is 
reached (which is not the case with everybody), the young man or woman begins to 
plan his or her scientific work less precisely and with less external demands. And 
this is where the qualities gradually brought out in each of the preceding periods 
begin to make their influence felt most strongly. 

At the fourth stage, a man must show that he is capable of discovering new truths 
and knowledge and of entering the fifth stage of actually making new discoveries 
of significant importance. Each succeeding stage on the ladder is more complex 
than the one before and he is not free to carry out his programme as he sees fit. 
Therefore, a man must set his own aims and truths or he will run the risk of seeing 
his whole life as an investigator rendered unfruitful. Such self-limitation requires 
a great measure of personal willpower. 

One man will begin to work out this personal plan for advance as a creative 
investigator at the end of the third stage and another in the course of the fourth. 
Experience tells us that the earlier a man defines his personal plan the sooner and 
better it will be fulfilled. 

A strictly scientific study of past individual creative progress made by large 
bodies of university students provides valuable information for the planning of 
young men's and women's careers and can help them in the working-out of their 
personal plans. 

Finally, research into the past experience of universities will provide valuable 
information about the level of costs of training individual graduates. Costs vary 
very considerably from university to university. Variations depend in the first 
place on the number of students at a given university, in a given faculty, etc. 

Research into universities" historical experience brings us to the next subject- 
division of the principles underlying planning, i.e. the definition of the social 
purpose of education. 


2. The social purpose of education 


What is the social purpose of education? To be brief, it may be s 
two variants of the answer. The first is that education trains qualified wor kers, 
employees and specialists; here, pragmatic and utilitarian aims are the determining 
factors. The other variant is that the imparting of instruction serves as the instru- 
ment of true education, of the development of the human personality, of awakening 
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and developing a man's creative capacities. Here the determining factor is that of 
all-round personality development, the training of young people not only to fill 
this or that function in the industrial world or in the many facets of culture but 
also to play an active part in the life of the country and in solving the problems 
of society. It is this second variant that guides the schools and universities of the 
USSR in the definition of their purpose. 

Whether the first or second answer to the question is taken as the right one 
determines the methods to be followed for planning the teaching work and evalua- 
tion of standards achieved. It also determines the type of teaching staff and long- 
term objectives for many other areas of university activity including admission 
plans, the regulations for admission and for transfer from one university to an- 
other, the structure of curricula and course programmes and procedures for 
employment of graduates completing their university courses. 


3. Consideration of the present state of learning and 
identification of trends and future developments as 
one of the foundations of planning the development of 
the university system 


The second half of the 15th century is considered to have seen the beginnings of 
the Renaissance. This is a period of history which is marked by the emergence of 
capitalistic systems in a number of Western and Central European countries. In 
the same period we see the beginning of the development of modern science in 
relation to nature and human society (not the beginnings of science per se, for 
which we have to go back to earliest antiquity, but the beginning of a new era in 
the growth of science as related to nature, society and thought). In the 15th to 
18th centuries differentiation of branches of knowledge proceeded very slowly. The 
18th century was marked by the powerful movement of the encyclopaedists. As 
D'Alambert saw it, the ‘encyclopaedia’ was to reveal the essence of all human 
knowledge, provide a detailed account of each of the sciences and show up the 
close connection existing between them. Unquestioning belief, such as prevailed 
in the middle ages, now found itself confronted with experimental analysis of 
nature and man. Intellect and reason were now the only yardstick with which to 
measure anything existing. The encyclopaedists and their movement contributed 
very greatly to the advancement of science as applied to nature, human society 
and thought, and even today men of learning contrive to turn to the spiritual 
riches amassed by the encyclopaedists. 

At the height of the encyclopaedists' activity the process of differentiation of 
the various branches of knowledge began, especially where natural sciences were 
concerned. This process was at its most intense in the 19th and the first decades of 
the 20th century. Differentiation of the natural sciences overshadowed and pushed 
the encyclopaedists' aims into the background. This did not however mean that 
their aims of revealing the essence of all human knowled 
tion between individual sciences had lost si 
become merely a step along the road of 


l ge and the close connec- 
gnificance for the men of the day and 
history. Modern science confirms this, 
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for the first years of the 20th century have seen the beginning ofa process ee 
tion of individual sciences which in its first stages found expression in the prom 

such subjects as biochemistry, biophysics, physical chemistry and others. A high 
degree of integration is to be seen in cybernetics and its even more numerous 
ramifications such as technical cybernetics, neurocybernetics, etc. and, of course, 
with cybernetics we have not seen the end of integration. 

In the last century an expression became current to the effect that *the age of the 
encyclopaedists is over’. It obtained wide acceptance among research workers and 
achieved the status of a commonplace truth. But we can see a time coming when 
this ‘truth’ will be suspect for all naturalists and then discarded. More and more 
problems are coming forward which can be solved only by making use of the 
achievements of a number of sciences (for instance, the building of space vehicles, 
space flights, the conquest of cancer, the treatment of vascular heart inge 
etc.). Nowadays, the solution of the biggest and most significant problems cal и 
for the application of encyclopaedic knowledge. The outstanding achievements o 
our time in scientific, technical and industrial fields have all been made possible 
only by synthesising the achievements of a large number of branches of knowledge 
which had become differentiated. d 

Quite obviously no one on earth is capable of mastering the whole | apes 
body of scientific, technical and economic knowledge, nor were there such peoP : 
in the past. We shall do well to recall how the disciples of Saint-Simon, the great 
French socialist and Utopian, defined ‘encyclopaedism’. They posed the question: 
‘What is the encyclopaedia of knowledge?’ and answered to the effect that the true 
meaning of the word ‘encyclopaedia’ is ‘the significance of the interconnection к 
branches of human knowledge'. School and university must acquaint pupils an i 
students with basic knowledge of the channels linking the various scientific P 
lines. This is an obligation which influences the organisational structure ud 
universities and their programmes and curricula and, as a consequence, the ee 
in which questions concerning planning the development of universities are p 
and solved. The way in which science will develop in the very near sna ee 
nature and direction of its development, can be defined and forecast only by Wee 
carrying out active scientific research. It therefore follows that scientific wae is- 
is an indispensable element in the Structure of a modern university and an ! 
pensable part of planning its development. 


4. The methods of ascertaining and calculating demand 
for graduates and scientific workers by industry, 
teaching and the world of culture 


А her 
This is a fundamental part of planning the development of institutes rae 
education. It is a highly dynamic process, evolving with the changing con of the 
of the national economy and culture and with the increased complications 
tasks set before us by the life and development of our society. plex 
The following section of our report is devoted to an analysis of this ue 
question. 
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П. Planning of student enrolment 


It is the size of the student body that determines a good number of the planning 
indices for development of higher education. The size of professorial and other 
teaching staff, the scope and extent of scientific research, the number of institutes 
of higher education (there is a minimum, optimum and maximum for the number 
of students at a given university) the numbers of post-graduate students, the 
amount of floor-space for classrooms and living purposes, expenditure on teaching 
materials and libraries are all derivatives of the size of student enrolment. The 
greatest attention is, therefore, being paid to the planning of student numbers. 

In the first years of the history of the Soviet State, the number of students was 
determined by the annual admission to universities and institutes of as many as 
could be accommodated at the time in lecture-rooms and laboratories. The October 
Socialist Revolution unleashed among the workers and peasants a great desire for 
scientific knowledge, and as a consequence the original principle had to suffer some 
modification. A beginning was made with the establishment of new universities 
in a number of big cities that previous to 1917 had no institutes of higher education. 
The new universities were allotted many of the best buildings which were pre- 
viously used for other purposes (assembly rooms for the nobility, businessmen's 
clubs and houses owned by capitalists for investment purposes, etc.). In 1967 the 
Soviet State celebrated its 50th anniversary, and in 1968-69 many Soviet univer- 
sities and institutes in turn celebrated their fiftieth anniversaries. 

In the years 1918-22 the number of universities and institutes showed a very 
rapid rise, but the rise is not so rapid when compared with the numbers of students. 
In the period 1922-25 smaller and weaker universities and institutes were amalga- 
mated and the number of institutes of higher education fell slightly. Organisational 
changes brought changes in the staff-student ratio, as can be seen from Table 1. 
In the years that followed the number of institutes of higher education and the 
number of students in them rose steadily, with fluctuations in some years brought 
about by the reorganisation of the system of higher education and by causes 
connected primarily with the international situation, e.g. the war of 1941-45. 
Ert ACC LLL TL. 
began its first five-year plan for the de b ps maie Баар, SUSERIUES 

evelopment of the national economy, which 
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TABLE 1. Student/teacher ratios, 1921 to 1925 


о ишао 


Per institute of higher education 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Students 887.9 806.5 874.0 1163.6 1 034.0 
Teachers TES 84.5 81.9 103.1 111.8 
Students per teacher 11.2 9.5 10.7 11.3 9.2 


SSS S 


was beginning to require more and more young experts. In the years 1928-30 a 
large number of new institutes of higher education were established and student 
numbers increased rapidly. 


Table 2 gives a summary of numbers of institutes of higher education and 
numbers of students. 


TABLE2. Student enrolment in institutes of higher education 


з cont, ас ИИИ 


Nui 

istis Number of Nümber or mber of 
Years Add er mies  Nugjudents 
(thousands) Years education (thousands) 
та ~ : 105 127.4 1958/59 766 21782 
ee 148 168.5 1959/60 73 22610 
1932 832 504.4 1960/61 739 23961 
37/38 683 547.2 1961/62 731 2 639.9 
1940/41 817 811.7 1962/63 738 2943.7 
1945/46 789 730.2 1963/64 742 3 260.7 
1950/51 880 12474 1964/65 754 3 608.4 
1951/52 887 1356.1 1965/66 3 860.6 
1952/53 827 1 441.5 1966/67 130 4123.2 
1953/54 818 1562.0 1967/68 zA 4310.9 
1954/55 798 1730.5 1968/69 о, 4469.7 
1955/56 765 1867.0 1969/70 794 4 549.6 
1956/57 767 20010 1970/7 gos 45806 

1957/58 763 2091 үп nd 
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(2) Demand from agriculture. The leaders of agricultural enterprises take much 
the same steps as the leaders of industry, they define their demands and submit 
them to the planning bodies. 


(3) Demand from the health service. Government bodies identify the prospects 
for expansion and improvement of the national health service as regards hospitals, 
out-patient clinics, sanatoria, etc. over the next five to ten years. This forecasting 
enables the planning bodies to estimate the numbers of specialists that will be 
needed (doctors, chemists, engineers, etc.) for the health services. 


(4) Demand from education. The Supreme Soviets in the republics and the min- 
istries of education define the prospects for expanding and improving the primary 
and secondary school systems during the next five to ten years. This forecasting 
enables the planning bodies to estimate the numbers of teachers and other special- 
ists (physical culture instructors, librarians, etc.) which the national education 
system will require. 


(5) Demands of scientific research. The specialised departments in scientific 
institutions (the Academies of Sciences, the scientific research institutes and the 
laboratories serving various branches of the national economy, etc.) forecast the 
development of science over a longer period (of 10 to 15 or 20 years) and define the 
specialists they will require and the numbers of young graduates they will need. 
The requirements of these specialised scientific research bodies are also reflected 
in the overall State plan. 


(6) Demands of higher education. The institutes of higher education, basing them- 
selves on forecasts of their own development, define their own needs for young 
graduates and notify them to the planning bodies. In submitting notifications they 
have an eye, as do the specialised scentific research bodies, to longer-term require- 
ments on the basis of forecasting developments in science and technology. Thus, 
provision is made here for the training of specialists in fields not yet reflected in 
the demands put in by industrial and agricultural enterprises which are based 
on short-term requirements. 


In the current (ninth) National Five-Year Plan provision is made for the rounding- 
off of the overall system of secondary education. This, of course, will call for a 
further increase in the number of teachers and consequently require expansion 
of training work. At the same time, the increased numbers of young people complet- 
ing their secondary education will mean increased pressure from those wishing 
to go on to higher education in the universities and institutes. This is also being 
taken care of in the process of planning. Our country is gradually coming nearer 
to the aim we set ourselves, namely, to provide specialised secondary or higher 
education for all those deserving it. This is in accordance with the previously 
stated aim that education should be the means to ensure all-round development 


of a man's personality. As the requirements of industry and branches of culture 
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for specialists are more and more fully met, the fundamental mission of school 
and university, the all-round development of a man's personality, will come to be 
the principal criterion for determining the size of student bodies. : 

Nowadays, all demands for graduates received from industry and from different 
branches of culture are collated and analyzed by the planning bodies, who take 
into account the past history of higher education and the actual possibilities of 
the institutes of higher education (their material resources and teaching staff 
availabilities) and make amendments as necessary. The final plan for the five- 
year period is then broken down by years and forwarded to the institutes of higher 
education to be put into operation. 

How the student admissions are allotted to universities and institutes is a matter 
for decision by the authorities supervising the system of institutes of higher 
education. The rectors of universities and institutes play an active part here. Jt is 
the rector who has the most exact and thorough knowledge of the possibilities of 
the university under his charge (material resources, professorial and other teaching 
staffs, etc.). Consequently, his decision on the numbers of students to be admitted 
and how they are to be allotted to faculties is the final determining factor. Planning 
for the size of student enrolment must be practicable and workable and guarantee 
a high standard of training for the students admitted. This is the reason for the 
decisive role of the rector in planning the numbers of students to be admitted, 

Each university or institute prepares its own five-year development plan, based 
on the State economic plan for the period. The point of departure is the student 
admission plan for the next five years, broken down by annual periods. At the 
same time, based on investment funds received from government and industry, 
the university or institute prepares a five-year plan for the development of its 
material resources, covering the building of new lecture rooms, laboratories, 
students’ hostel accommodation, refectories, clubs and stadiums and the acquisi- 
tion of all kinds of material and equipment, etc. Once this plan for the devel- 
opment of its material resources has been completed, a university or institute may 
receive additional investment funds from government and industry; 
the student admission plan is amended (to permit an increase in the 
students to be admitted) together with, as a logical consequence, all ot 
indices, including those concerning size of teaching staff and numbers o 
ate students, etc. A great deal of attention is paid to expansion of the university 

or institute’s material Tesources, as it has a great influence on the growth of the 
university and its increased capacity to satisfy the aspirations of young people for 
higher education. (One of the planning indices for the development of an 
institute of higher education which are outlined in Part VII of this paper is: 
‘Percentage of capital investment approved for the institute of higher education, 
actually utilized during the year under review'. Universities and institutes compete 
to get their figure under this head as high as possible.) 
таи ме apa complete their secondary education, irrespective of sex, social 
© origin, have an equal right to enter a university or institute. 
and stitutes t i. E to material circumstances Since tuition at universities 
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during their studies. The only test for entry is the standard of the applicant's 
knowledge. With the number of university places for the time being lower than 
the numbers of those seeking higher education, the universities and institutes are 
obliged to set competitive examinations. (The author is convinced that a time will 
come when the necessity of competitive examinations will disappear, without the 
standard of higher education declining.) 

Each university makes its own arrangements for student admission. Admission 
is granted to those boys and girls who get the highest marks in the competitive 
examination and the highest marks on their secondary-school leaving certificates, 
which of course serves as a stimulus to them to absorb what they are taught at 
secondary school. The results of examinations for admisson to normal (day-time) 
faculties are shown in Table 3 (average for the USSR) covering a number of recent 
years. 


TABLE 3. Student applications and examination passes (day-time) 


MN MERKEN MM LLL o 


Per hundred places 


Applications Examination 
Year made passes 
1965 294 158 
1966 368 173 
1967 339 163 
1968 313 157 
1969 291 146 
1970 279 142 
1971 270 140 


The fluctuations from year to year in the number of applications made per 100 
student places have occurred while the numbers of those completing their secondary 
education have been on the increase from year to year. The reason for these 
fluctuations is to be found in the constant increase in the numbers of universities 
and institutes in the USSR and the rapid increase in the numbers of those admitted 
to institutes of higher education and to secondary vocational schools (technical 
colleges and schools). Any young person completing his or her general secondary 
education may enter a secondary vocational school (technical college or school) 
and attain a qualification after a year-and-a-half’s or two years’ tuition. The total 
number of those following courses at technical colleges and schools is the same as 
that for the total university-level students. Any young person completing his course 
at a secondary vocational school (technical college or school) has the right to 
continue his education in the future at an institute of higher education. 

The slight drop in the years 1965-71 in the numbers of those passing competitive 
examinations has occurred at a time when the standard of work in the general 
secondary education system has been gradually rising. The fall in these numbers 
has been caused by professors and other teaching staffs in institutes of higher 
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education, faced with the rapid advances taking place in science and technology 
and anxious to raise the standards of training of young graduates-to-be, very 
naturally putting up the demands they make on the level of knowledge of those 
seeking admission. It may be asked by what means they increase their demands. 
The number and selection of study-subjects set in entrance examinations varies 
according to the branch of knowledge the faculty (or faculty department) is con- 
cerned with. In the case of most of the humanities, there are no mathematics or 
physics examinations but more examinations in history and literature. The syllabus 
for all university entrance examinations is the same; it is the syllabus of the 
secondary school system, But, as is well known, examining on the same syllabus 
can be done in varying ways. Some examiners will concentrate on the formal 


amples, based on real life, indicate 
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possibility (and many frequently take advantage of it) of enrolling, in addition 
to the planned admission, a number of young people who have successfully 
passed the examination but not won through in the competition. These additional 
students attend lectures and laboratory courses and take examinations, but as 
and when official places become free (as places constantly do for a large number 
of reasons) they are transferred to the basic student body. And even if there is 
no official transfer for them, it is of no consequence. There have been cases of 
young people graduating from university who were still not part of the planned 
admission quota. This is reassuring as a sign of flexibility and humanity in the 
university admission system. 

. The overwhelming majority of Soviet universities and institutes have, apart 
from their regular day-time courses, evening and correspondence courses. Over 
the last decade and a half the system of catering for students on part-time 
release from industry has become firmly established in all the institutes of higher 
education in the USSR. Co-operation between three systems of teaching (day- 
time, evening and correspondence) in institutes of higher education creates some 
complications in their organisational structure and administration. But what 
might be called the negative side is fully compensated for by the advantages to 
be found in co-operation. The following are some of these advantages: 

(a) Students following correspondence and evening courses have given the 
universities and institutes a channel of communication to life outside and to 
industry. It has been found in practice that this channel of communication has 
a favourable influence on day-time students and on the teaching work of the 
professors. We are convinced that education which is divorced from real life 
and the production of goods brings negative results. 

(b) The institutes of higher education have met the needs of students on part- 
time release from industry. How did this come about? Correspondence courses 
in Soviet universities and institutes were organised and set up long ago. The 
young men and girls taking these courses were scattered over wide areas. When 
it was necessary to sit an examination they had some fairly long journeys to 
make. On the way from where they worked (and lived) to their university or 
institute they were passing many a day-time institute of higher education. But 
the ‘travellers’ had no chance of enjoying the teaching services of the day-time 
institutes of higher education they passed.The separation of one type of teaching 
from another resulted in the correspondence-course students losing time on 
journeys while day-time institutes of higher education were deprived of a pro- 
portion of their potential student enrolment. Co-operation between the three 
forms of teaching, day-time, evening and correspondence, has put an end to 
such disadvantages. 

(c) The co-operation that has been forthcoming in each institute of higher 
education from those concerned with each of the three systems of teaching, 
day-time, correspondence and evening, in the instruction of students on part- 
time release from industry and in dealing with the problems connected with 
drawing up the necessary high-class manuals for them, has gathered together 
a whole body of professors and other teachers, numbering many thousands. 
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This leads to an improvement in the supply of literature to students and in the 
possibilities for them to utilise technical means of learning. 

(d) The higher-education system is given a greater degree of flexibility, both at 
the time of admission to the first-year course and when the time comes to 
appoint new graduates to jobs. Better conditions are created both for the 
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TABLE 4. Evening and correspondence courses 


per 100 places 


evening courses correspondence courses 

applications examination applications examination 

Years made passes made passes 
1965 265 127 218 124 
1966 277 127 224 119 
1967 309 133 239 123 
1968 280 130 220 119 
1969 272 124 218 117 
1970 250 119 216 119 
1971 239 120 199 118 


the standard of general secondary education received by boys and girls. They 
may be attended by anyone with secondary education and wishing at some time 
in the future to sit for the competitive examinations. Good teachers are in charge 
of the courses and many of the students following them succeed at the end in 
passing the competitive examinations of institutes of higher education. 

Four years ago the institutes of higher education also set up special ‘prepara- 
tory faculties’. The enrolment for these is from young people, workers, farmers 
and soldiers demobilised at the end of their period of military service. Most of 
those enrolled for ‘preparatory courses’ are released from work and given a 
grant for their upkeep during the period of the course. Some of those taking 
these courses do so under the system of part-time release from industry. All 
those successfully completing the ‘preparatory faculties’ and passing the final 
examination secure admission to institutes of higher education without having 
to sit and pass the competitive entrance examination. These preparatory faculties 
for young people from industry and farming make up for shortcomings in 
secondary education, which varies from school to school, and contribute to 
ensuring conformity of the social structure of the student body with that of 
society. 

There are a number of centrally-situated and highly-qualified institutes of 
higher education in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and some other cities (where 
competition for entry is particularly keen) which offer enrolment hors concours 
to a certain number of young men and women from Union republics who have 
been studying at secondary schools in their own languages. There are difficulties 
of course for such young people competing with those who have completed 
their secondary education in the Russian language but enrolment hors concours 
ensures equal rights and opportunities. 
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ПІ. Planning of employment of young 
graduates on termination of 
university education 


Not all those admitted to a university or institute complete their studies in the 
regulation time (which varies from 4 to 514 years according to the subject being 
studied and the type of institute concerned). The official statistics take into account 
only those who have completed their course of studies at an institute of higher 
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The plan for allocation of employment to young graduates of day-time courses 
is usually set up eighteen months before the expected completion of the course. 
The first draft of the plan is drawn up by the institutes of higher education which 
take into consideration the actual numbers of students in their pre-final year and 
put the final touches to it just before it is necessary to make appointments. 

The numbers involved in the employment plan are obviously less than those in 
the admission plan of four or five years ago, and they are deliberately not linked 
together, since professors and teaching staffs must make a free assessment of 
students' progress in learning, and deans and rectors must have the possibility to 
weed out those who are not keeping up. The reasons for student drop-out before 
the end of their university or institute studies are the subject of study only for 
academic purposes and to eliminate weaknesses in tuition practice. 

Each institute's plan is forwarded to the higher education administrative bodies, 
which then set up an overall plan for appointments and forward it to the planning 
bodies. These allot the numbers planned to the departments and bodies which 
have put in their demands for young graduates, and the departments, etc. notify the 
institutes of higher education (via the higher education administrative bodies) 
what are the localities of the jobs and conditions of work attached to them, Each 
graduate, under the rules in force, makes his own choice as to where he wishes to 
work. 

Each institute of higher education then sets up a number of boards (according 
to the number of men and women graduating) to deal with the questions involved 
in appointments to jobs. Those who sit on the boards are customarily representa- 
tives of the rector and faculty dean, of the professorial chairs and of public bodies. 
In good time (three or four months before graduation) the boards inform the 
graduates-to-be where they are being appointed and of their conditions of work. 
(Undertakings and institutions offering jobs to young graduates are under an 
obligation to provide each one with living quarters and pay for his journey from 
the university to the place of work and also inform him of pay and conditions). 
Graduates freely choose their future job among several possibilities and the best 
students get a wider and better choice. Cases of dispute between the appointments 
board and the graduate are rare and even so eventually such disagreements are 
resolved to the full satisfaction of both parties. If the new graduate because of 
family circumstances, such as ailing or very old parents or various other family 
circumstances, is not able to leave the place where he lives and there is no job 
there at the time in question, he is given the right to obtain a job by his own efforts. 
Such cases however seldom occur. 

There is no system of appointment to jobs for graduates from evening or corres- 
pondence courses. In fact, each student following these courses is as a rule working 
in the sector for which the courses are training their students. These, as they go on 
from one course of study to the next, are steadily raising their degrees of skill 
and are obtaining promotions at their places of work. When the time comes for 
them to complete their studies they are already as a rule working at a job corres- 
ponding to their skills, but there are exceptions to this rule. 
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cations, agriculture or culture, begins to feel a great need of specialists of one 
kind or another (as happens particularly frequently when new technological meth- 
ods are introduced or new branches of industry spring up) and the need had not 
been foreseen five years ago, and it is desirable that it should be met as rapidly 
as possible. When such a situation arises, steps are taken to increase admissions 
to the first-year course for the subject in short supply and to increase the number 
of older students taking it. But the shortage is met mainly by transferring day- 
course students from related courses less affected by shortages. Day-time students 
are found to be very amenable and willingly of their own accord transfer to such 
subjects. At the same time, it has been found that following the plan of courses 
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IV. Training of the teaching staff of 
institutes of higher education and 
improvement of their qualifications 


It is right and proper to preface an explanation of the system of training of teach- 
ing staff and improvement of their standards by looking first at two questions, 
namely, how the teaching staff requirement is calculated and the basis for the 
system of training and improvement of qualifications. 


1. Calculation of teaching staff requirement 


The number of teachers required is determined by the size of student enrolment. 
The table in Part II of this report shows the fluctuations experienced in the staff/ 
student ratio. There were big changes in the first decade of the history of Soviet 
universities, swinging between 9.2 and 11.3 when the system had not yet settled 
down. It has become stabilized in the last twenty years with a staff/student ratio 
in day-time courses of 1:12.5—13.0 and higher ones of course in the case of evening 
and correspondence courses, the amount of independent work the student does 
being bigger here. 

The ratio of 1:12.5—13.0 quoted is one very much averaged out—over more 
than four million students. It varies very greatly from one university or institute 
to another for a variety of reasons which are not taken into consideration when 
the overall plan for the university system is being prepared. There can be con- 
siderable variations of the ratio also inside a given university depending on the 
subject in question, how much teaching is done in a department and so on. Varia- 
tions inside a university are a matter for the rector after consultation with the 
university council. 

There are two noteworthy features here of importance to planning. The first is 
that the staff/student ratio in each individual university has been stable over the 
last two decades; secondly, the possibility of varying the ratio inside a university 
enables its authorities to look into any serious variation in the conditions in which 
its work is being done and reach a decision which will bring about improved 
activity on the part of the university. 

A. stable staff/student ratio in each university is a matter of importance for 
planning. Universities have an interest not only in maintaining the level of student 
enrolment but in increasing it. Stability in the numbers of students is a condition 
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of stability in the numbers of the teaching staff; an increase in student numbers 
is a condition for increase in the numbers of staff. 


2. Basis of the system of training teaching staff 
and of improving qualifications 


In the case of the higher educational System, the answer to this question is of course 

the day-to-day scientific research and teaching work of the professors, teachers and 

assistants of the university. The universities train teachers for the secondary-school 

System. Teachers for the universities are trained by the universities themselves. À 

university needs scientific research work in order: 

1. To determine with full knowledge of the facts what should be the direction and 
prospects for the development of science and, based on this, the direction of and 
prospects for the development of the university; 

2. to carry out the teaching work in accordance with modern scientific standards; 

3. to instil habits of research into the students and develop in them scientific 
modes of thought; 


4. to ensure further generations of university teachers by means of expert sur- 
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to prepare for two or three examinations of Ph.D. standard on subjects set by the 

council, also to gain teaching experience (post-graduates supervise laboratory prac- 

tical work and seminars and lectures, among other duties), carry out scientific 
research on a chosen subject and submit a Ph.D. thesis to the council. A good 
proportion of post-graduates meet these requirements and end their studies with 

a Ph.D. In 1970 26.2% of them in institutes of higher education in the RSFSR 

did so, the figure for 1971 being 32.4%. If to these are added those who met the 

requirements except for being four or five months late with the submission of 

their thesis, the figures for 1970 and 1971 go up to 60.3 and 64.4% respectively. 

Post-graduates not meeting the requirements, which principally means that they 

did not finish their thesis, are taken off the list of post-graduates at the end of the 

three-year period and directed to practical work. Some submit their thesis later 

on. 

It can be seen from statistics over a longish period that 40 to 50% or the teach- 
ing staff of institutes of higher education are trained under the post-graduate 
system and the remaining 50 to 60% in other ways; of these, the two most impor- 
tant are the following: 

1. A young graduate is attached to a department as an assistant or laboratory 
assistant—in big universities, he will usually do both. He carries out his teach- 
ing duties and at the same time does his share of scientific research work. When 
he has assembled sufficient material, he turns to the preparation of his Ph.D. 
thesis and takes the relevant examinations. At this stage the university authori- 
ties have the right to grant him a year's leave on full pay. 

2. A young graduate after his university course goes to work in industry and 
investigates on the spot some technical or technological problem and prepares 
a Ph.D. thesis. A man working on these lines for his Ph.D. may be exempted 
from some or all of the examinations which others have to sit. 

In the training of young teachers for higher education, university or institute 
authorities are accountable to the planners for one thing only, namely the obser- 
vance of the limit set ior acceptance of post-graduate students. Responsibility 
for directing their work and for the level of their training is entirely a matter for 
those supervising them and the university council, as is recruitment of academic 
staff and their level of qualification. All members of the academic staff are elected 
and re-elected in a secret ballot by the university council, which proceeds only 
after a thorough discussion of each candidate's qualities and failings. 

After achieving his Ph.D., and provided he has behind him an adequate practical 
teaching period approved by the university council and a list of published scientific 
works to his name, the person concerned has the right to apply for the post of 
university reader. This is granted by the university council or faculty council and 
is confirmed by the Supreme Attestation Board which is attached to the USSR 
Ministry of higher education and includes among its members the most eminent 
and well-known academics of the Soviet Union. 

The next step along the young academic teacher's road is the preparation of his 
D.Sc. thesis. Having his Ph.D. degree and the title of reader, 
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research work, his six-hour working day being devoted half to teaching and half 
to research, accumulated an adequate amount of scientific material and having 
published a considerable number of scientific works, he may apply to the Univer- 
sity Council for a post as senior scientific worker in order to proceed to finish off 
his D.Sc. thesis. The Council considers his application and makes a decision. If he 
obtains a post as senior scientific worker (for one to two years), he is completely 
relieved of teaching work; (b) some of the readers do all the basic work for their 
D.Sc. thesis without giving up their teaching work and only towards the end take 


the three or four months’ leave permitted by law on full pay to finish off their D.Sc. 
thesis. 
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individual plans are collated in an overall plan for the faculty. There is an annual 
review of what has been done during the past year at which plans for the next year 
are launched. In this way, five-year-period planning is a continuous process and 
the plan itself proceeds smoothly. 

Planning for higher standards in teaching and qualifications in a subject is an 
internal university matter and must serve the purposes of university life and its 
improvement. Courses to help teaching staffs of institutes of higher education to 
attain higher standards under both heads are arranged in the leading universities 
and institutes and those giving the lectures are professors of the greatest experience. 

Many universities and institutes have continuous courses to provide higher 
qualifications for engineering and technical staffs employed in manufacturing 
industry and in administrative sections. These post-experience courses are very 
popular with those teaching in institutes of higher education; they lead to a strength- 
ening of relations between the university or institute and those engaged in produc- 
tion. University professors inform those from industry about the latest achieve- 
ments of science and the participants impart their on-the-job experiences. Both 
the professors and the participants are enriched by this exchange of information. 
Also, in the course of his encounters with the participants, a professor will often 
come upon interesting people capable of working on some current problem in 
production conditions or of taking part in the department's teaching work, etc. 

There is one further source of recruitment of university teachers, namely, 
industry, these persons being experts with a great deal of production experience. 
Faculties of technology, management and industrial economics are glad to wel- 
come these experts trom industry. The courses run by institutes of higher educa- 
tion for raising the qualifications of men from engineering works are one way of 
coming across and selecting such experts. 

A. production expert having been so selected (selection being made by the 
faculty council) and having successfully taught for one year, the Supreme Attesta- 
tion Board of the USSR (already mentioned) has the right on the submission of 
the aforementioned council to award him the title of reader or professor. 
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V. Types of institutes of higher education 
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a considerably wider range of subjects. The national economy is making ever 
greater demands for specialists of university grade. Universities and polytechnical 
institutes (technical universities) have now become the dominant type of institute 
of higher education. This can be seen in the following table. 


TABLE 6. Universities and polytechnical institutes in the USSR (by number) 


1960 1965 1970 1971 1972 
USSR RSFSR USSR RSFSR USSR RSFSR USSR RSFSR USSR RSFSR 


Universities 40 19 42 19 51 27 52 28 58 33 
Polytechnical 
institutes 31 19 50 29 32 31 53 33 55 34 


The increases seen above are a reflection of the current scientific and technological 
revolution, which is causing a rapid increase in the demand for specialists with a 
broad mental outlook and a capacity to switch when necessary from work on one 
sector to work on a contiguous one. For a number of years some polytechnical 
institutes, e.g. the Leningrad Polytechnical and Electrical-Engineering Institutes, 
have been studying the question of consolidating subjects of courses being followed 
by undergraduates and the possibility of unifying a number of narrowly-defined 
subjects into one single broader one. Investigations show that consolidation is not 
only possible but necessary. The Novocherkassk Polytechnical Institute has con- 
ducted an enquiry, by sending out questionnaires to industrial undertakings asking 
them to state the requirements they look for in a graduate, that is, what engineer- 
ing, management and research duties he will be called upon to carry out. When 
the questionaires were received, they were compared with the programmes for a 
number of related subjects and it was found that a single demand from a firm 
could be met by a number of closely-related subjects, and vice versa, one single 
subject could meet a number of closely-related demands. In other words, it turned 
out that closely-related subjects overlap and can be successfully amalgamated. 
University and polytechnic subject groups are more and more dominating the 
breakdown of studies in institutes of higher education. Table 7 shows the break- 
down for students following day-time courses. The proportion of university 
subjects and polytechnic subjects is the biggest and remains quite stable from 
year to year. This will remain so in the foreseeable future and in the two groups 
in question it is expected that later on there will be a degree of amalgamation 
of subjects. This is a conclusion suggested by trends observed in science, technical 
subjects, technology and industry. We feel that the future belongs not to graduates 
of narrow specialisation but to those with a degree of ‘universalisation’ in some 
wide field of activity. Any narrow specialisation will appear only over and above 
relatively ‘universal’ training gained by means of a spell of practical activity in 
some sector of the national economy. This is a feeling which today is shared by 
quite a large number of Soviet teachers, and it is in accordance with this that 
the structure of universities and institutes will evolve. 
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TABLE 7. Breakdown of subject-groups being studied in day-time courses: all students in the 
USSR (in percentages) 


Subject-groups 1967 1968 1969 1970 gm 

iversity! 45.7 45.6 45.1 45.0 44.9 
Bena 35.6 35.1 35.3 35.7 pr 
Building 2,5. 3.0 33 3:3 37 
Transport 37 3.7 3.7 3.7 99 
Communications 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 92 
Agriculture 9.7 9.8 9.7 9.4 22 
Physical culture and sport 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 35 
Arts 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 T 


1. University subjects; natural science, humanities, medicine, law, economics. 
2. Polytechnic subjects: engineering subjects related to basic sectors of industry. 


A further matter of interest is the size of institutes of higher education, 25 
determined by the number of students enrolled. 

Universities show great variations in the numbers of students they enrol en 
Appendix VII). In 1970, 26,769 students were following courses at Moscow m 
versity, the biggest in respect of numbers of students, while at the same time 2,38 


+ H + H i d 
were studying at Krasnoyarsk University, one of the recently established univers 
ties where the student body will increase. 


H H . . H 4 ion 
A breakdown by size of student population of all institutes of higher educat! 
in the USSR is given in Table 8. 

TABLE 8. Breakdown of institutes of higher education (USSR—1971 statistics) 


Total number of students 
in institutes of higher 


f institutes 
education Nambari education 
— == " 

up to 500 
501— 1000 2 
1001— 2 000 124 
2.001— 3 000 144 
3001— 4000 168 
4001— 6000 107 
6001— 8 000 49 
8 001—10 000 41 
10001—15 000 11 
15001—29 000 T 

over 20 000 
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gratis and all services rendered by the university or institute to the student also 
gratis, the amount of state expenditure per student (with a student body consider- 
ably exceeding four millions) is a matter of no small importance. Preliminary 
investigations show that the amount spent per student goes down as the size of 
the student body in a given institute of higher education increases. The limits to 
such an increase are set not by economic considerations but by the possibilities of 
effective administration of the university or institute. 

It may be asked why, with the development of higher education in the USSR 
planned as it is, such a wide variation (from 500 to more than 20,000) is permitted 
in the numbers of students at institutes of higher education. Would it not be 
better to have a majority of establishments with 15,000 to 20,000 students 
each, rather than a large number with 500, 1,000 or 2,000 per establishment? 
There is no doubt that from the point of view of expenditure, it would be of 
greater advantage to have less institutes each with a bigger number ot students. 
But the fact is, when planning the future of institutes of higher education, we take 
into account not only financial costs but a number of other vital indicators. Some 
of these are as follows: 

1. Planning of long-term development of higher education aims at an even distribu- 
tion of institutes of higher education all over the territory of the Soviet Union. Up 
to 1917 the vast majority of universities and institutes, and, as a result, the vast 
majority of students were concentrated in Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov 
and a very few other cities. The whole territory of Siberia had only two institutes 
of higher education in Tomsk. In what today are the Kazakh, Uzbek, Turkman, 
Tadzhik and Kirghiz Republics there was not a single institute of higher educa- 
tion, and none in Transcaucasia. Today they exist in every Union Republic 
and in every large city of Siberia. 

2. The USSR has extremely diversified natural conditions. Consequently, when 
agricultural institutes are set up, endeavours are made to get them close to the 
regions for which the agronomists, livestock experts and engineers are trained. 
Agricultural specialists for Central Asia are trained on one set of lines, those 
for Siberia on another, and there are others for the Black Earth Region and for 
the areas of European Russia outside that region. Most of the agricultural 
insttutes have a relatively small student body. 

3. Triining of teachers for the primary and secondary school systems is also done 
cloae to the regions in which the future teachers will have to work, and for this 
reasson every district and regional capital today has its own education institute. 

4. Institutes of higher education training graduates for work in the artistic field 
(theatre, cinema and the applied arts) by definition cannot be large in terms of 
numbers of students. Where institutes of higher education for the arts are 
established account is taken of ethnological and regional features and also of the 
availability of qualified teachers of the subjects in question. 

There are other quite important factors deserving mention. Universities being 

centres of science and culture, all the Union Republics long ago set up their own. 

Until recently only a very small number of the autonomous republics which form 

part of one or other Union Republic had their own university, but with the ad- 
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vance of industry, science and culture all the autonomous republics previously 
without universities have established universities in the last twenty years. Here we 
find the reason for the rapid increase in the number of universities. 

Each university, in planning its future development, takes into consideration 
the economic, scientific and cultural special features of its own republic and 
endeavours to meet to the fullest extent the demands which the local economy and 
culture make on it. 

When we come to look at the structure of various universities, it is immediately 
obvious that each differs essentially from the other (see Appendix I). In Moscow 
University there are no engineering faculties. This is because they are unnecessary. 
In Moscow, we have a number of very old-established engineering institutes which 
are polytechnical by type, for instance, the Moscow Higher Technical School which 
in the full sense of the word is a polytechnical institute for machine-building and 
the Moscow Power Institute, a polytechnical institute for electric-power subjects, 
radio-engineering and electronics. The same is true of Leningrad University, for 
Leningrad is a centre of engineering education. Both Moscow and Leningrad 
universities have close links with engineering institutes of polytechnic type, parti- 
cularly between the faculties teaching mathematics, physics, chemistry, etc. The 
Moscow K. A. Timiriazev Agricultural Academy and the Leningrad Agricultural 
Institute are both academies in the full sense of the word, turning out graduates in 


these two institutes of higher education are also ‘university Chairs’, 
The position with the universities in the Yakut and Chuvash is different. Each 
of these has a faculty of medicine (the Moscow and Leningrad Uni 


appointing young graduates to jobs the appointments boards endeavour, in order 


са t jobs in the area nearest to the university OT 
Institute. But modifications may be made to meet personal wishes expressed by 
graduates; they have a right to choose where they want to work. A degree from 
any university or institute carries identical legal weight in any part of the USSR. 


and Chuvash ASSRs wishing to study philoso 
Where these subjects are taught. 
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In 1972 there were 824 universities and institutes in the Soviet Union. Each of 
them has its own specific characteristics. Such diversity is very desirable, for it 
allows the system of higher education to retain its flexibility and achieve greater 
success in meeting national problems while at the same time it is able more fully 
to meet the demands of young people. While retaining this diversity and flexibility, 
University academic councils take care to ensure that a high standard of tuition 


for students is maintained. 
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VI. Planning of teaching 
and evaluation of teaching standards 


The planning of teaching is seen as the most important sector of planning the 
development of a university. It is teaching that shapes the future of both the 
university and the society which it serves. 

The standard of teaching depends on the teaching staff’s qualifications in the 
domain of pedagogics and field of study. The methods used to build up teaching 
staff in universities and institutes in the Soviet Union have been described in Part 
IV of this paper. The standard of teaching depends very much on the state of the 
scientific research being done by those charged with teaching and therefore we 
will include a few words about the planning of scientific research. 


Post-graduates, 


Depa annual work recor 
SO wi 


Ttments’ 
University and al 
This Procedure is 
Scientific activity, 


It often happens that for a numb 


lal. ds are compared and contrasted inside the 
thin the framework of the university system (see Part b 
а matter of lively interest and leads to greater intensity O 


er of years little is heard from departments 
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working on big fundamental problems. But a time does come when what they 
have been working on becomes clear, perhaps in the shape of a new original 
manual, a significant monograph or big new theoretical solutions, and these, of 
course, do not pass unnoticed and are hailed by the academic world (See Part VID. 

Where a university has highly qualified teacher-scientists and its departments 
are scientifically very active, a high standard of teaching is assured. (To which 
may be added: where modern teaching equipment and high-quality manuals are 
available, although here it might also be argued that modern equipment and 
high-class manuals are a direct function of the teaching staff's qualifications and 
of the level of their scientific activity.) What has been said here of course does not 
rule out the necessity of teaching being planned. Planning is necessary both in 
strong and in weak universities. 

In Soviet universities and institutes, teaching is organised on the basis of 
curricula. A model curriculum is devised for each subject by working parties 
consisting of highly-qualified scholars and scientists working in a particular 
branch of knowledge in various universities and institutes. The model curriculum 
Prepared is submitted for expert examination by the most outstanding scholars 
and scientists attached to universities and institutes. Having successfully passed 
this expert examination, it goes up to the Scientific and Technical Council attached 
to the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. When the Scientific and Technical 
Council gives its approval, the procedure of preparing the model curriculum is 
concluded. 

The council of each university and institute, on receiving the model curriculum, 
adapts it to the conditions of their establishment, making the necessary modifica- 
tions and refinements. 

However, the most highly qualified universities and institutes with big teaching 
Staff prepare their own individual curricula, which may differ from the model 
curricula. These are also examined by the Scientific and Technical Council, but the 
Prestige of these highly-qualified universities and institutes is sufficient to ensure 
that scrutiny is completed rapidly and favourably. 

The programmes of courses of each general science and each general engineering 
Subject covered by the curriculum are devised, scrutinised and approved along the 
Same lines as the model curriculum. Each department, as it puts the course pro- 
grammes into effect, may, with the agreement of the university council, introduce 
Such changes as are made necessary by actual conditions in the university. Many 
programmes for mandatory (special) courses and also optional courses (of which 
the older-established universities and institutes have quite a large number) are 
devised by a high-powered working party and confirmed by the university council. 

A. continuous check on compliance with the curriculum is carried out by the 
faculty deans and faculty councils. Checking on course programmes is in the hands 
of the department giving tuition in the subjects in question. The heads of the faculty 
and the university have complete confidence in the staff of each department and 
Society has the same confidence in the university. But basically, checking of tuition 
is ensured by the responsibility of the professors and the teaching staff towards 
the students, towards the rest of the professorial and teaching bodies and towards 
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society as a whole. A Soviet professor has no responsibility other than his own 
personal moral responsibility and of course any other responsibility in the world 
of education is unthinkable. Planning of the details of teaching (lectures, seminars 
and practical work) is done by the departments and faculties in line with the 
curriculum. 

Before the young finalist graduates there is a session of the State Examination 
Board in the department. The student is examined orally on his degree thesis or 
project, and on his performance in this the Board awards the student a degree. 
Membership of the Boards consists of professors from other universities and from 
the university concerned, well-known experts working in industry and representatives 
of public bodies. The Boards enjoy high moral esteem and their assessment of the 
student's level of accomplishment is final. The fundamental aim of the Board is to 
ensure a uniform standard of higher education in all universities. The degrees 
awarded to graduates by the various universities and institutes of theSoviet Union 
have the same legal weight anywhere in the country. The Boards aim at ensuring 
that degrees are also of equal value. The finalists who are not considered to have 
reached the required standard are given time for further work and a second 
appearance before the board (either with degree project or as examinees). 

The State Examination Boards have a number of other important functions to 
carry out. Paragraph 20 of Appendix II dealing with the statement on quantitative 
indicators of the work of institutes of higher education speaks of ‘the number of 
students’ degree theses and projects, recommended by the State Examination 
Board for implementation...', from which it may be seen that the Boards not only 
examine the finalists on their degree theses and projects but also select those 
which are of practical utility and recommend them to industry for use. The number 
of such theses and projects is increasing year by year. 

After a survey of all the oral examinations, the State Examination Boards draw 
up the conclusions they have reached about the theoretical training of the finalists 
they have examined and make recommendations for improving parts of the course 
Programmes and for introducing new courses. This is all notified to the university 
council and much importance is attached to it by rectors and faculty deans, who 
are aware that it assists the improvement of curricula and course programmes. 
Things today are moving at such а rapid pace that curricula and course pro 
grammes, and textbooks and manuals, have to be constantly improved. This work 
is done by faculty councils, inter-departmental methodological committees ар 
rà is ур councils. Matters affecting a single department are dealt ene 
“ is n s gut and the results of their discussions are reported to the => 
GER and Gh, = = a decision. A faculty council consists of all heads of = А 
of tke'headsof ah er a of great prestige. The university council mà this 
Way ical a vni aculties and professors of experience and prestige. i in 

, ourse programmes in force, as well as improvements made 


them, are th IE r Й 
university | е results of the thinking of all the professors and teaching staff of th 


It someti - 
for Send Pens that the Opinion is voiced that if there is no precise method 
8 the state of teaching (i.e, the effectiveness of what teachers and StU 
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dents are doing) then no planning is possible. This is a concept which merits atten- 
tion. 

Teaching (in the primary, secondary and higher education systems) is an activity 
where there has to be some aid for the assessment of results. There are many 
Systems of current, on-the-spot assessment, for instance the results of examinations 
taken by students and the papers they write during their courses and for their 
examinations, etc. There is of course much that is subjective in this kind of assess- 
ment and it is one that has to be used with very great care and withal inside your 
own university only. Such on-the-spot assessments are quite inappropriate for 
any comparison of the results of work in more than one university. Every univer- 
sity has its traditions which inevitably influence on-the-spot assessments. 

The most objective evaluation of the standard of teaching and education is the 
contribution which graduates make to society after they have left school or uni- 
versity. This can be made only after some time has passed. 

When we speak of criteria for evaluation, this may be understood to be achieve- 
ment of university objectives as to the kind of graduate produced. We prepare the 
patterns of graduates (formulate our purpose), then work out a curriculum and 
course programmes, plan the teaching (lectures, seminars, laboratory practical 
work, individual work, obligatory and supplementary reading for students, etc.), 
we plan the utilisation of technical aids to teaching, student participation in scien- 
tific research etc. 

And when the teaching planned has been carried out, we stand back and look 
at the result and ask ourselves whether we have or have not achieved the purpose 
we set ourselves. 
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VII. System of indices for planning 
the development of an institute 
of higher education 
and evaluation of its effectiveness 
(basis of an information system) 


The indices set by the government for a Soviet university or institute are few in 
number. Account has to be rendered of fulfilling the first-year student admission 
plan, plan for appointments of graduates to jobs, acceptance of post-graduate 
students, finance and capital investments. Decisions on the vast majority of ques- 
tions affecting the internal life of the university and academic life are left to the 
heads of universities (rectors) and university councils and no official report is 
needed in connection with these questions. 

How the numerous questions affecting the internal life of the university, which 
each university decides on for itself, are to be answered has always been planned 
and of course still is being planned, in one way or another, by government author- 
ities and the council of the university. Some years ago, with a view to furthering 
exchanges of information, a group of leading members of universities and insti- 
tutes in the RSFSR analysed and synthesised their accumulated experience in 
methods of planning and evolved a set of indices (see Appendix II). Only indices 
Which can be expressed numerically, and which have reference to essential aspects 
of the life of an institute of higher education, are used. 

Section I of Appendix II deals with professors and the rest of the teaching staff. 
What should be the qualifications of a man heading a department? Is he to be а 
Ph.D. or a D.Sc., or can he be a man with teaching ability but without a degree? 
The standard of teaching and of scientific work is dependent on how this question 
15 answered. Rectors and university councils endeavour to ensure that the majority 
of the departments are headed by man with a D.Sc., and plan how and when this 
can be brought about. 
ae ns of Section I deals with organising the plan for raising the standard? 

2 staff. This we have already touched on. What is actually observe 


in carrying out the plan for th А for the 
following year. P € past year serves as a basis for the plan 


Paragraph 3 of Secti i le 
оп I deals wit! i i i w peop 
prepare themselves ith a most important question, i.e. how p 


for their D.Sc. Here th ive indi articular 
imports 5С. е relative indices are of parti 
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university in its endeavours to advance and develop: and (c) to make plans for the 
future on the basis of the present facts. 

Paragraph 4 of Section 1 deals with the question of preparing for a Ph.D. It 
follows the same lines and has the same purpose as that for a D.Sc. In Appendixes 
IV and V, figures are given for a number of years for four universities and four 
institutes by way of illustration. The biggest number of Ph.D. and D.Sc. theses 
submitted was to be seen at Leningrad University. The latter has long been turning 
out Ph.D.s and D.Sc.s not only for the needs of its own departments but also to 
meet the requirements of new universities and institutes, of Academies of Science 
and scientific research institutions in industry and agriculture. Exchange of infor- 
mation between universities on how their members have prepared for their Ph.D. 
and D.Sc. and what the results have been helps them to profit by the best experience 
and to improve on what they themselves are doing. The rapid increase in the 
numbers of doctors of philosophy to be seen in all institutes of higher education 
promises an increased rate of output of doctors of science in the near future. 

Exact planning of the number of theses to be submitted each year is not possible, 
nor do universities and institutes aim at any such arithmetical precision, but 
lessons drawn from practical experience allow the university to organise this 
activity in such a way as to increase the rate of growth in the numbers of theses 
and quicken the rise in the level of the teaching staff’s qualifications. 

Paragraphs 5 to 8 of Section I are devoted to the question of the post-graduate 
student system. As stated, a university under the official statistical system must 
fulfil the plan for acceptance of post-graduates. But this index, important as it is, 
does not bring out how much organisational work of importance to the life of the 
university or institute needs to be done. The universities try to ensure that every 
scholar or scientist (the doctors of science first and foremost) has post-graduate 
students attached to him. This is dealt with in Paragraph 5. 

Paragraph 6 deals with the results of the post-graduate work, how many of 
them reach the end of their post-graduate study period and submit a Ph.D. thesis. 
Information on the degree of success attained makes it possible to plan for impro- 
vements in the system. 

In the biggest and strongest universities, a good number of the post-graduates 
are working towards the definite aim of (a) meeting the teaching-staff requirements 
of departments in a given university: (b) meeting the teaching-staff requirements 
of departments in new universities now being built; or (c) meeting the needs 
which scientific research institutes and laboratories inside industry have for sci- 
entific workers. Planning of special post-graduateships has been shown in practice 
to produce very good results and for this reason an index is retained for them. 
They are dealt with in Paragraphs 7 and 8. 

Paragraph 9, concerning the ‘numbers of teaching staff in general science depart- 
ments of the institutes who have a university education, as a percentage of the 
total number of teaching staff in the same departments’ touches on a matter to 
which very particular attention is being paid by engineering, agronomic and other 
similar institutes. In mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, geology and the 
social sciences teaching staff with a university education are a guarantee of the 
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highest standards of tuition. The institutes endeavour to ensure that their staff in 
all general science departments have a university education. 

Section II of the statement on the system of indices is devoted to questions of 
planning in connection with scientific research work. In institutes of higher educa- 
tion this is financed from two sources, either out of the State budget or by industry 
under agreements. The amount of financing per member of teaching staff, scientific 
worker or engineer does not of course indicate the quality of research being done 
but it does give an indication of the amount being done and the degree of activity. 
This index makes it possible to compare one university or institute with another 
and such comparisons stimulate a constant increase in the volume of research 
being done in institutes of higher education. 

The value of scientific research carried out is iudged by the scientific public 
and the scientific press. Determination of the economic impact (where this is 
possible) of completed scientific and technical research also serves in a certain 
measure as an index of the value of what is being done. The scientific and technical 
standard of research being done is also indicated by the volume of commissions 
received by a university from government bodies in connection with scientific 
and technical problems of the highest significance for science, for the national 
economy and for culture. Only the most highly qualified bodies of scientists are 
able to accept such commissions, and consequently the volume o 
received serves as a quite objective indication of the state of scient 
a university. 

Numbers of scientific works published and numbers of author’s attestations, 
certificates and medals received from the USSR Exhibition of the Achievements of 
the National Economy are also indirect but objective indices, 

The scientists in charge of departments in universities and institutes constantly 
endeavour to bring students showing an interest in scientific work into their 
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TABLE9. Changes year by year in numbers of medals, attestations and prizes awarded to 
students for scientific research (per thousand students) 


Years 
University 1966 - 1967 1968 1969 1970 “1971 
Voronezh 11.6 1.2 13.6 39.2 44.2 29.47 
Perm 6.9 10.0 27.8 34.7 51.9 34.6 
Saratov 43.4 28.9 3.1 31.4 54.0 34.43 
Tomsk 18.5 37.7 5151 30.0 31.8 28.36 
Bashkir ASSR 4.1 7.2 7.4 6.1 10.9 9.13 
Iskutsk 10.7 11.4 21.5 21.9 30.7 15.86 
Mordovian ASSR 7.0 28.9 36.0 33.4 54.9 53.0 


eee 


that institutes of higher education are authorized to transfer students to individual 
study-plans, which enable a student to make a more thorough study of a group of 
subjects of interest to him and included in the general curriculum or to study 
additionally any subject not included in the general curriculum. In order to transfer 
to an individual study-plan, a student in his first or second year, while taking 
general courses, has to demonstrate that he is hard-working and personally wishes 
to do this. The number of study-hours and the volume of studying to be done in 
the case of an individual study-plan are higher than for the general curriculum. 
The departmental council, if satisfied about the student’s application to work 
and his desire to transfer, usually grants the request. 

The number of students working to individual study-plans is an index of the 
standard of tuition being imparted and ot the sucess of students’ work. The plan- 
Ners aim at increasing the number of these students. 

Paragraph 23 of Section III deals with the average number of hours of lecturing 
done by a professor. Each professor decides for himself how many hours he will 
lecture, but sometimes, due to the attraction of the scientific research he is doing, 
he will give only the minimum number of hours of lecturing. The university 
council has an interest in seeing that students receive lectures from the professor 
rather than from other categories of teachers. Reports on the number of a pro- 
fessor’s lecturing hours help the council to arrange that this number should be the 
optimum one, i.e. not to the detriment of either students or the professor, and 
bearing in mind that the latter has both teaching and research responsibilities. 

Section IV deals with social sciences departments. Institutes of higher educa- 
tion in the USSR are well aware of the importance of the education of students 
on the humanities side, and therefore a separate section of the statement on indices 
is devoted to them. 

Section V deals with extra-curricular activities. Under this, results of readers’ 
study-groups, in which students can develop their speaking abilities, are reviewed 
as well as results of the activities of amateur clubs for those interested in theatre, 
music and choral singing, etc. Much attention is also paid to physical culture 
and students' sporting activities, to the organisation of leisure time, etc. 
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Evening and correspondence courses have their own system of indices (see 
Appendix III), adapted to conditions of teaching students under part-time release 
from industry. 

The results of teaching activities are analysed on the basis of the system of 
indices; by comparing the results of the activities of all faculties and departments, 
the university council and rector's office are able to see which faculties and depart- 
ments have been working most successfully. Further analysis brings out the 
conditions that have led to greater success. Exchanges of information between 
universities and institutes make possible further analysis at inter-university level, 
and with this knowledge it becomes possible to plan what is required of faculties 
and departments in the future. AII planning of future development is founded on 
the professorial and other teaching staff, their meeting of moral responsibility 

towards young students and doing all that is needed to ensure that they grow to 
be highly-qualified graduates capable of justifying all the hopes of society, at 
whose expense they have been educated. 
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APPENDIX I 


University faculties 


Moscow State University 
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Mechanics/mathematics 
Applied mathematics 
Physics 

Chemistry 
Biology/soil-study 


. Geography 


Geology 


. History 

. Philology 

. Philosophy 

. Economics 

. Law 

- Journalism 

- Institute of Oriental Languages 
- Preparatory faculty 


Leningrad State University 


оомоо ром – 


- Mathematics/mechanics 
- Applied mathematics 

. Physics 

- Chemistry 

- Biology/soil-study 


Geology 


- Geography 
. Economics 
. History 

10. 
11, 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Law 

Oriental faculty 
Philology 
Psychology 
Philosophy 


Yakutsk University 
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History/philology 
Foreign languages 
Physics/mathematics 


. Biology/geography 

. Medicine 

. Engineering/technology 
. Agriculture 


Chuvash University 


. History/philology 


Economics 
Chemistry 
Medicine 


. Physics/mathematics 
. Electrical engineering 
. Electrification of industry 


General engineering (extension) 
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Indices of the activities of institutes 
of higher education in the RSFSR 


Section I: Staff 


1. The number of the institute's departments headed by professors and doctors of science, 
as a percentage of the total number of departments (excluding departments of Russian 
and foreign languages and drawing and design), 

2. The number of teaching staff sent by the institute on courses to raise their qualifications 


3. The number of D.Sc. theses submitted during the year, per hundred members of 
professorial and other teaching staff having Ph.D, degrees, 
4. The number of Ph.D. theses submitted during the year under review by members of 


the institute’s teaching staff on a competitive basis, per hundred members of professorial 
and other teaching staff not having a degree of that level. 


5. Number of Post-graduates in the institute as at the end of the year under review, 
as a proportion of the number of Scientific teaching staff having a second degree or 
higher. 
6. The number of post-graduates having submitted theses inside the regulation period, 
as a percentage of the total number of post-graduates having completed the regulation 
Study period during the year under review. 
7. The number of post-graduates detached b 


ment having had experience in industr 
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n the same departments. 
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of incorporating the scientific research work done by the institute of higher education 
both the year under review and in preceding years, as a proportion of the annual amount 
received under agreements with industry and from the state budget (in thousands of 
roubles). 

13. The volume (in thousands of roubles) of scientific research work financed under 
agreements with industry and from the state budget and done during the year under 
review in pursuance of commissions from the Council of ministers of the USSR and 
the Council of ministers of the RSFSR, under co-ordinated plans or by individual 
commission of the State committee of the Council of ministers of the USSR for Scientific 
and technical matters, or under co-ordinated plans of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, as a percentage of the total amount (expressed in thousands of roubles) of 
Scientific research work done during the year by the institute of higher education and 
financed from funds received under agreements with industry or from the state budget. 
14. The number of scientific articles published by members of the scientific teaching 
staff of the institute of higher education in Moscow scientific and technical journals and 
also the number of reports published in the papers of All-Union and republic conferences 
and seminars, per hundred members of scientific teaching staff of the institute. 

15. The number of author's attestations, diplomas and medals of the Exhibition of 
achievements of the National economy of the USSR received by the institute as a whole 
during the year, per hundred members of teaching staff, post-graduates and scientific 
workers. 

16. The number of students’ papers (including degree and in-course projects), medals 
awarded, attestations and prizes at regional, republic and Union exhibitions and 
competitions, per thousand students following day-time courses. 


Section III: Tuition 


17. The number of textbooks, manuals and monographs published during the year 
by members of the teaching staff at state publishing houses, per hundred members of 
professorial and other teaching staff. 

18. The volume (in printed pages) of intra-institute publications on teaching methods 
for the year under review, per hundred members of professorial and other teaching staff. 
19. The number of students having worked during the preceding year to individual 
study-plans, per hundred students following day-time courses. 

20. The number of students’ degree papers and projects (from all three course systems) 
of the preceding academic year recommended by the State Examination Board for use 
in industrial pratice, per hundred students graduating during the preceding academic 
year. 

21. The number of graduates of the preceding year from all three course systems awarded 
degrees with distinction, as a percentage of the total number of graduates of the preceding 
academic year. 

22. The number of students graduating from all three course systems during the 
preceding academic year, as a percentage of the total number due for graduation under 
the relevant admissions plan. 

23. Number of hours of lectures for students of the institute given by professors and 
doctors of science, per professor and doctor of science. 
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Section IV: Social sciences departments activities 


24. Numbers of doctors of science or professors, as a percentage of total numbers of 
the departments' teaching staff. 


25. Numbers of Ph.Ds or readers, as a percentage of the total numbers of the departments’ 
teaching staff. 

26. Numbers of teaching staff having published monographs or chapters of collective 
monographs, as a percentage of total numbers of the departments’ teaching staff. 


27. The number of post-graduates having submitted theses inside the regulation period, - 


as a percentage of the total number of post-graduates having completed their regulation 
period during the year under review. 

28. Numbers of papers on social science subjects prepared by day-time course students 
and discussed in seminars, as a percentage of total number of students attending seminars. 
29. Numbers of students taking part in student study-groups on social science subjects, 
as a percentage of total numbers of day-time course students. 

30. Numbers of students taking an active part in student discussion panels on problems 


of social sciences and having submitted reports, as a percentage of total numbers of day- 
time students. | 


Section V: Extra-curricular activities 


31. Numbers of students taking part in activities of readers" working-parties, junior- 
readers’ and social-worker-profession groups, per hundred day-time course students. 
32. Numbers of students awarded certificates and diplomas, etc. at city, regional, republic 
а Union amateur art exhibitions and competitions, per hundred day-time course 
students. 


33. Numbers of students working in vacation time in students’ construction-squads, per 
hundred day-time course students. 


34. Annual number of sportsmen 
course students, 


35. Numbers of prize-winning placings of students of the institute of higher education 


competing in regional, republic and All-Union sporting contests, per hundred day-time 


course students (for institutes of higher education in Moscow and Leningrad district 
Contests are equated to regional contests). 


36. Numbers of students taking tre: 
kinds (sick-bay, sanatoria, holiday 
education during the year, per hund 


bs Piha ee of persans taking preparatory courses of the institute of higher education 

e: preceding academic year, per hundred first-year course students in all thre 

XS Systems of the current academic year. 

A T real "es persons of worker and rural background taking day-time courses 

ыз of higher education during the current academic year, as a percenta 
al number of students following day-time courses. 


39, Percentage of capital ; А 
Зар Pital investment approv insti i il 
actually utilised during the year under "m. ан inii 


produced with special rating, per hundred day-time 


atment and convalescent leave of absence of ae 
hostels) on passes issued by the institute of highe 
red day-time course students, 
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APPENDIX III 


Indices of the activities of evening and 
correspondence institutes of higher education 
(and faculties) 


Section I: Staff. See Appendix II, 1-10. 
Section II: Scientific research work. See Appendix II, 11-16 


Section III: Tuition 


17. The number of textbooks, manuals and monographs published by members of the 
teaching staff at state publishing houses, per hundred members of professorial and other 
teaching staff. 

18. The volume (in printed pages) of intra-institute publications on teaching methods 
for the year under review, per hundred members of professorial and other teaching staff. 
19. Number of teaching staff of the institute of higher education with academic degrees 
and titles sent to branch-establishments, tuition-consultation centres and also to out- 
lying faculties to assist with teaching methodology, per hundred members of professorial 
and other teaching staff. 

20. Number of degree papers and projects of students following correspondence and 
evening courses during the preceding academic year recommended by the State Examina- 
tion Board for use in industrial practice, per hundred students graduating during the 
preceding academic year. 

21. Number of graduates of the preceding year following correspondence and evening 
courses awarded degrees with distinction, as a percentage of the total number of 
correspondence and evening-course graduates of the preceding academic year. 

22. Number of students graduating from correspondence and evening courses during 
the preceding academic year, as a percentage of the total number of correspondence and 
evening-course students due for graduation under the relevant admission plan. 

23. Number of hours of lectures for students of the institute given by professors and 
doctors of science, per professor and doctor of science. 


Section IV: Social sciences departments’ activities 


24. Numbers of doctors of science or professors, as a percentage of total numbers of the 

departments' teaching staff. 

25. Numbers of Ph.D.s or readers, as a percentage of the total numbers of the depart- 

ments’ teaching staff. 

26. Numbers of teaching staff having published monographs or chapters of collective 

пе poses кш of total number of the departments’ teaching staff. 

27. The number of post-graduat i i Fm 5 7 
РОБЕ es having submitted theses inside the regulation period, 
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as a percentage of the total number of post-graduates having completed their regulation 
period during the year under review. 

28. Number of papers on social science subjects prepared by evening-course students 
and discussed in seminars, as a percentage of total number of students attending seminars. 
29. Number of evening-course students taking an active part in student discussion 


panels on problems of social sciences and having submitted reports, as a percentage of 
total numbers of evening-course students. 


Section V: Extra-curricular activities 


30. Numbers of persons taking preparatory courses of the instit 
academic year, per hundred first-year studen 
31. Numbers of students accepted for a firs 
as a percentage of total enrolment. 


32. Percentage of capital investment approved for the institute of higher education 
actually utilised during the year under review. 


ute during the preceding 
ts of the current academic year. 


t-year course and working on their subject, 
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APPENDIX IV 


Number of teaching staff submitting Ph. D. theses 


in the course of the year, as a percentage 
of teaching staff having a Ph. D. 


Institute of 
higher education 


- Leningrad University 

. Rostov University 

- Tomsk University 

- Saratov University 

‚ Leningrad Polytechnical 
Institute 

6. Saratov Polytechnical 
Institute 

7. Leningrad Chemical- 
Technology Institute 

8. Leningrad Electrical- 

Engineering Institute 


[E 


1.1 


1968 1969 1970 1971 
4.2 4.2 3.2 3.76 
1.7 1.9 1.2 1:5 
11 3.3 1.6 2.25 
1.0 0.7 1.0 1.94 
0.7 1.8 14 1.94 
1.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 
13 2.6 3.1 3.4 
1.3 1.2 13 1.22 


| 
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APPENDIX V 


Number of teaching staff submitting Ph. D. theses 


in the course of the year, as a percentage of number of 
teaching staff not having obtained Ph. D. 


———————OA——————————— 


Institute of 
higher education 


< Leningrad University 
. Rostov University 
. Tomsk University 
. Saratov University 
. Leningrad Polytechnical 
Institute 
6. Saratov Polytechnical 
Institute 
7. Leningrad Chemical- 
Technology Institute 
8. Leningrad Electrical- 
Engineering Institute 


аьын 
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6.4 


5.2 


9.3 


4.1 


1970 1971 

14.2 16.34 

12.2 12.45 
5.6 4.05 
6.3 4.9 
8.6 4.83 
74 5.9 
5.7 1.9 
6.2 5.16 


APPENDIX VI 


Secondary vocational schools (technical colleges 
and schools) and numbers of students 


Number of Number of 
persons persons 
Number of attending Number of attending 
Year schools (thousands) Year schools (thousands) 
1914/15 450 54.3 1958/59 3 346 1875.9 
1927/28 1037 189.4 1959/60 3 330 1907.8 
1932/33 3 509 723.7 1960/61 3 328 2059.5 
1937/38 3 496 862.5 1961/62 3 416 2369.7 
1940/41 3773 974.8 1962/63 3521 2 667.7 
1945/46 3169 1007.7 1963/64 3 626 2982.8 
1950/51 3424 1297.6 1964/65 3717 3326.0 
1951/52 3 541 1 368.9 1965/66 3 820 3 659.3 
1952/53 3 604 1477.4 1966/67 3 980 3 993.8 
1953/54 3726 1645.5 1967/68 4075 4166.6 
1954/55 3 795 1838.7 1968/69 4129 4 261.5 
1955/56 3 753 1 960.4 1969/70 4196 4 301.7 
1956/57 3642 2012.2 1970/71 4223 4 388.0 
1957/58 3 498 1941.1 ; 


АА 
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APPENDIX VII 


Students enrolled at universities in the USSR, 1970 
(by number) 


а = е ешш —————_. 


Union Number of Union Number of 
University Republic students University Republic students 
Bashkir RSFSR 7016 Yakut RSFSR 6 498 
Voronezh RSFSR 11717 Dnepropetrovsk Ukraine 12 311 
Gorki RSFSR 10 111 Donbass Ukraine 13 204 
Far-East RSFSR 6351 Kiev Ukraine 19 036 
Dagestan RSFSR 8092 Lvov Ukraine 12075 
Irkutsk RSFSR 10 084 Odessa Ukraine 11333 
Kabardino-Balkar RSFSR 9039 Uzhgorod Ukraine 10 780 
Kazan RSFSR 9 007 Kharkov Ukraine 12 992 
Kaliningrad RSFSR 4 307 Czernovits Ukraine 9 533 
Kalmyk RSFSR 2 541 Belorussian Belorussian 16 941 
Krasnoyarsk RSFSR 2.384 Gomel Belorussian 4 825 
Kuban RSFSR 7 403 Samarkand Uzbek 12 305 
Leningrad RSFSR 19 785 Tashkent Uzbek 15 498 
Moscow RSFSR 26 769 Kazakh Kazakh 10 008 
Mordovian RSFSR 16043 Tbilisi Georgian 16019 
Novosibirsk RSFSR 3 805 Azerbaidzhan Azerbaidzhan 11 466 
Perm RSFSR 9 993 Vilnius Lithuanian 15 682 
Petrozavodsk RSFSR 6 802 Kishinev Moldavian 8 056 
Rostov RSFSR 9 452 Latvian Latvian 8 702 
Saratov RSFSR 9 366 Kirghiz Kirghiz 13 996 
Northern Ossetin RSFSR 6 908 Tadzhik Tadshik 12 300 
Tomsk RSFSR 9 965 Erevan Armenian 11871 
Urals RSFSR 6384 Тиктеп Turkmen 9:880 


Chuvask RSFSR 6 897 Tartu Estonian 6273 
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I. Some basic data on the University 
and the system of higher education 
within which it operates 


Humboldt University of Berlin, founded in 1810, is the university of the capital 
of the German Democratic Republic. Like other educational institutions, it is an 
essential part of the socialist order and of the integrated educational system of 
the country. Due to the radical transformation of the country's social system after 

1945 and three university reforms, the university's position and function have 

greatly changed within the last 27 years. 

The first university reform brought about basic changes in higher education 
which assured: 

1. Equal rights to education: the system of privilege in education which existed 
formerly was abolished. Children of the peasant and working class, as well as 
female students, were given favourable opportunities for admission to all 
educational institutions, including universities and colleges. 

. Education given in the spirit of peace, humanism and mutual respect between 
peoples, based on Marxism-Leninism. 

· Integration of progressive scientific education and research into the socio- 
economic life of the country. These changes were made possible by the socialist 
System under which the means of production are publicly owned, a leading role 
is taken by the working class and its Marxist-Leninist party, and there is central 
management and planning of social development by the State with the participa- 
tion of all citizens. 

When the University of Berlin was re-opened in 1945 the proportion of students 

from workers’ and peasants’ families was already 8.4% higher than before the 

second world war, but this percentage did not by any means meet demands. The 

Berlin Institute of Preliminary Studies, founded in 1946 and transformed in 1949 

into the Workers’ and Peasants’ Faculty of Humboldt University, was of special 

Significance in promoting the studies of working-class children. In 1951 the pro- 

portion of students from working-class families in the University had reached 

40 % of the total. 

The second university reform was launched at the beginning of the 1950s, at a 
time when construction of the socialist system was being initiated and the First 
Five-Year Plan implemented. Its fundamental concerns were, on the basis of 
Marxism-Leninism, to raise the level of training; to put into practice the principles 


~ 


о 
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of planning and integration of higher education into the socialist system, and to 
significantly enlarge the training capacity of higher educational institutes. In 1951 
obligatory teaching programmes were introduced in the universities which requir- 
ed all students to study Marxism-Leninism and a foreign language, as well as to 
take part in sports activities. During the years 1951 to 1955 the number of uni- 
versities and colleges increased from 21 to 46 and the number of full-time students 
from 27,822 to 60,148 

The third university reform, introduced in the mid-1960s, was designed to further 

the building of a fully developed socialist society. It was concerned with raising 
the material and cultural standards of the people and with promoting scientific 
and technological progress. Higher education is an integral part of the unified 
system of social education which ensures the education and training of highly 
qualified socialist persons capable of performing creative work and the system- 
atic development of scientific work at universities in accordance with socio- 
economic needs. Science as a productive force in our society is being promoted 
by means of the teamwork of scientists and students, universities, institutions 
of social practice and the economy as a whole. At Humboldt University new 
teaching programmes were begun which aimed at achieving a higher quality of 
education and training. An increasing number of students are working indepen- 
dently on projects for the Student Competition, fairs and exhibitions and to 
contribute generally to scientific and socio-intellectual life. 

Also in the course of the implementation of the third university reform new 
mechanisms of administration have been introduced to democratize higher educa" 
tion and satisfy new demands and conditions. In 1968 the traditional faculties and 
institutes of Humboldt University were replaced by twenty-four sections and the 
Social and Scientific Councils Were set up as advisory bodies to the Rector. 

In 1970 the Gross Product! of all branches of the economy amounted to 
275,000 million marks, giving an equivalent of 16,130 marks per capita. The 
National Income? almost quadrupled from 1950 to 1970: 


TABLE l. National income and income per capita, 1950, 1960 and 1970 

"m 
Wem National Income in millions of marks Marks per dap z 

0 

1950 ; " 
1960 A n 5 19 
1970 108 700 " 
An increase of between 136,000 and 138,000 million marks in 1975 is envisa£ 
Corresponding t 


- The gross social A à rod 
values ойсо: Cp (gesellschafiliches Gesamtprodukt) represents the total gross P stry? 


i Phere of materia] ducti 3 Р building i” mos 
agriculture and fores production of Society (industry, bui d o 
producing branches), У transport, posta] and telecommunication services, trade ап y 2 

€ national i E . 
value of the means s Produced is the difference between the gross social product and auct 
Created by productive (living) labo umed; l.e. that part of the value of the gros 
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The increase in National Income as well as improvement in the material and 
cultural standards of the population has been achieved despite demographic 
decreases from 18.388 million inhabitants in 1950 to 17.057 million inhabitants in 
1970. At the same time, the proportion of the working age-group relative to the 
total population has decreased from 64.1 % in 1950 to 57.8% in 1970, while the 
percentage of old-age pensioners has risen from 13.8 to 19.5 during the same 
period. 

At present 8.7% of the population are in the age-group most likely to enter 
institutions of higher education, between 18 and 25 years of age. 

Population density in the German Democratic Republic is 158 people per km?. 

The basic principle of the German Democratic Republic Constitution, *Man is 
the centre of all efforts of socialist society and its state’ (Article 2), establishes the 
Objectives of science and education and consequently the basic criteria for the 
planning of education. 

The GDR's universities and colleges play an important role as institutions for 
the training and further education of a highly qualified socialist manpower, as 
centres for the promotion of science and research, and as centres of intellectual 
and cultural life in their particular areas. They carry out their tasks on the basis 
of the GDR Constitution, which states in Article 17: 

"(1.) Science and research, and the subsequent application of their findings, are 
the essential foundations of socialist society, and should be fostered by the State. 
(2.) The German Democratic Republic assures all citizens a high standard of 
education, in accordance with constantly increasing social requirements, by 
means of an integrated socialist educational system. It enables citizens to shape 

Society and to participate creatively in the development of socialist democracy. 
(3.) The German Democratic Republic promotes science and education in order 

to protect and enrich both society and the life of its citizens to make full use 

of the scientific and technological revolution and to guarantee the constant 

Progress of socialist society. 

(4.) Any misuse of science, for example against peace, international understanding, 
and against the life and dignity of man, is prohibited." . " 

The integration of the socialist educational system (with the universities and 

Colleges at its peak) is shown particularly by the common objectives of all 

Stages, in their identical principles, and in the organizational structure of the 

System. 

The general aim of the educational system is the same as that of socialist society 
—to develop educated socialist personalities, and each educational level contri- 
butes to achieving this aim. Particular emphasis is given to raising the educational 
Standard of the greatest possible number of young people. The system includes 
socialist education and special training in the ideologies of the working class. 

The Law on Integrated System of Socialist Education (1965) sets out the follow- 
ing tried and tested principles for all educational institutions: (a) education and 
training should be integrated with the daily life of society; (b) theory should be 
combined with practice; (c) learning and study should go hand in hand with 
productive activity. 
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It is possible to progress from each stage of education in the system to the one 
above—there are no educational ‘dead ends’ (see Appendix I). Since all educational 
institutions are maintained by the State, their development is administered and 
planned by it, and care is taken to maintain co-ordination and balance both be- 
tween the individual branches of education and between it and the demands made 
by social development. 

Development of universities and colleges is planned by the Ministry of Higher 
and Technical Education ( Ministerium für das Hoch- und Fachschulwesen) accord- 
ing to the principles of democratic centralism, e.g. centralized administration and 
planning of the whole of society by the State, with active democratic participation 
by the majority of the working people, scientists and students. 

In 1970 State expenditure on education totalled 5,689 million marks, including 
928 million marks for universities and colleges of higher education. 

Growth of spending on education is shown in table 2. Integrated and com- 
prehensive secondary education for all children has madeit possible to considerably 
increase the percentage of those enrolled at and graduating from universities and 
colleges of higher education as table 3 shows. 


TABLE 3. Universities and colleges of higher education: enrolments and graduates (percentage 
of the corresponding average age-group!) 


Graduates with a first 


Year Enrolments academic degree 
1950/51 5.0 2.1 
1960/61 10.5 52 
1969/70 16.7 12.5 


——— 


1. Under the method of calculation used, which is most likely to facilitate meaningful international comparisons, 
numbers of newly-enrolled full- and part-time students are correlated with the average for the age-group 18 to 
21 years, and in the case of graduates from 22 to 25. If full- and part-time studies are calculated separately, the 
Percentages for this period are somewhat lower owing to the demographic situation, 


Approximately 50% of all students come from the working classes; about 90% 
of all full-time students are granted State scholarships and for this type of study 
no fees are charged. Scholarships and allowances are awarded in accordance 
with the parents’ income, the students’ achievements and other social considera- 
tions. 

In the German Democratic Republic there are now 54 universities and colleges 
of higher education, providing an education up to academic degree level as a 
pre-requisite for taking up a specific occupation. In 1951, there were 21 and in 
1960 44 such institutions. The numbers of students have risen continuously and 
the past three years have seen a particularly large expansion; in 1970 the number 
of those enrolled as full-time students was 70% higher than in 1967. 

The number of graduates employed (including those in agriculture) almost 
doubled from 1961 to 1970, increasing from 129,949 (1961) to 257,835 (1970). 
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TaBLE 4. Numbers of students, newly-enrolled students and graduates holding a first academic 


degree 
и MH€———— ——9M ee eee 
Students Newly-enrolled students Graduates 
| — Full С Full-time Full-time 
iid Total pee Total dd Total students 
1950/51 31512 27822 — 9 555 4631 4 en 
1960/61 112 929 74 205 29 648 18 332 13 978 9 382 
1969/70 138 666 100 204 41 597 31 084 20 416 14 854 


This corresponds to an increase from 21.8 to 41.8 
employed. 

Humboldt University, which has at present 17,994 students, including 11,472 
full-time students, is the largest university in the country. It admits not only the 
inhabitants of the City of Berlin and surroundings, but also those of other districts. 
The ratio of full-time teachers to full-time students at present averages |:5.4! 
throughout the German Democratic Republic. 

Central administration and planning by the State involves the participation of 
all universities and colleges and other social forces in discussing and deciding 
questions concerning the development of higher education, and the principles 
which shall apply to each university. 

The head of Humboldt University is the Rector, who is assisted by various 
advisory bodies (see Appendix II). He is elected by the Scientific Council ( Wissen- 
schaftlicher Rat) of the University and his nomination is approved by the Ministef 
of Higher and Technical Education. At least once a year the Rector will summo” 
the Conference (Konzil), which is an assembly of elected scientists, student? 
office and other workers, where he gives an account of the achievements of the 
University and outlines the tasks that lie ahead. The Rector is assisted by МА 

advisory bodies: the Social Council ( Gesellschaftlicher Rat) and the Scient"? 
Council, Which help him to determine and carry out the main tasks of the UP! 
Versity in teaching, education and the promotion of science and research. 5 
The Social Council is composed of 50 members among whom are directo" 
and representatives of public enterprises and scientific institutions; deputies 


H . 2 : 
parliamentary bodies; heads and officials of State organizations; the Rector ? al 
the Prorectors of th ke 


rorec € University; representatives of local and university pol! 5 
Organizations; uni i гкег 

: ons; university teachers, research Workers and students; and WO 
and technical university personnel. 


d 
Those members of the Soci i iversi lect? 
al re e 

by the University Confe Council who belong to the University a «ated 


n 
rence for a term of th All the others are арро!" of 
by th a ~ ree years. the others a an 0 
the ieri of Higher and Technical Education on the recommendati? 

ет consulting the political organizations of the University. 


graduates per 1,000 persons 


1. The total number 


| yalen 
te peri dd atudents and teaching staff was converted into full-time me 
nts Corresponding to one full-time student. 
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The Social Council meets twice a year. Standing committees or adhoc committees 
are formed for special tasks. It is both the right and the duty of the Council to 
advise the Rector on the administration and planning of the University; to collect 
information for implementing the work of the University as laid down in the 
State plan; to demand the convocation of the University Conference by the Rector 
if this is necessary for the solution of important problems; and to submit recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Higher and Technical Education. 

The Scientific Council advises the Rector on the basic questions of research, 
training, education and refresher courses and all that promotes scientific knowledge. 
It supports the Rector in carrying out long-term planning in these areas, in the 
development of socialist co-operative work within and outside the University, 
and in the planning of academic departments. 

According to State regulations, the Scientific Council awards academic degrees 
and the facultas docendi. It also advises on the appointment of university teachers. 

Distinguished university teachers, research workers and students are elected 
for a term of three years to the Scientific Council by the plenary assemblies of the 
sections. The Council, of whom the Rector is the Chairman, has 100 members 
and is composed in such a way as to ensure that the most important scientific 
disciplines of the University are represented and that it includes among its members 
prominent researchers and outstanding university teachers, scientists with many 
years of teaching experience, as well as young university teachers, students of 
various disciplines, leading members of the University administration and repre- 
sentatives of scientific institutions co-operating with the University. The executive 
committee of each political organization (Socialist Unity Party - SED, Confedera- 
tion of Free German Trade Unions - FDGB, Free German Youth - FDJ) may 
send a delegate. The Scientific Council established four Faculties, each of twenty 
members, headed by Deans. Its work, between the plenary sessions, is organized 
by the Senate, which consists of the Rector, the Pro-rectors, the Deans of the 
Faculties of the Scientific Council, distinguished university teachers, research 
workers and students as well as a representative of each political organization of 
the University. 

The University is sub-divided into twenty-six Sections ( Sektionen) which are 
the teaching and research units corresponding to the principal fields of learning. 
These are headed by Directors who are assisted by the Council of the Section. 
The Council includes representatives of social organizations and relevant enter- 
prises, State officials and also outstanding scientists, students, workers and office 


Workers of the Section concerned. 
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П. Place and importance of planning 
the teaching work in the University 


The continuity of administration and planning is guaranteed by long-term plans 
for the development of the national economy. These five-year plans are establish- 
ed on the basis of the Directives of the congresses of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany (SED). The Directive adopted at the Eighth Party Congress tor the 
1971-75 National Economic Plan states that the further development of univer- 
sities and colleges should conform to the requirements of the national economy: 
Children of workers and co-operative farmers should receive special attention 
and educational and training patterns (Profil) should be drawn up in accor 
dance with the requirements of scientific and technological development. 

As far as the students are concerned, uniformity of socialist class-oriented educa” 
tion in the fields of social sciences, natural sciences and technology must be brought 
to a high level. In this Process, the creative capacities of the students must be 
comprehensively developed and effectively utilised for productive purposes. This 
basic orientation of training and education is also reflected in the orientation 9 
university research work, which, being a component part of the entire nation? 
Tesearch potential, is guided so as to provide the scientific basis for a higher jeve 
of education. The emphasis here is on harmony of research with education а 


training, so as to further the development of the scientific content of teaching 
throughout the educational system. f 
On the basis of the five-year plans, national economic plans are drawn UP s: 
each year, which include targets for higher and technical education. Both ur 
Year and one-year plans are subject to approval by the People's Chamber e 
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based on his long-term plan for the development of higher education, to the 

Rectors of the universities and other institutions which then serve as the basis for 

the individual institutional planning. 

The Directive of the Minister of Higher and Technical Education for the aca- 
demic year 1971-72 stated that in order to improve the level of training in the 
basic mathematical, scientific, technological and agricultural disciplines (Grund- 
studienrichtungen), the following steps are to be taken: 

l. In the Chemistry and Chemical Engineering Sections the results of their two 
years’ experience with the detailed ‘Chemistry’ and ‘Chemical Engineering? 
syllabuses (prdzisierte Ausbildungsdokumente) are to be closely analysed. The 
results, together with proposals for raising scientific standards still further, are 
to be submitted to the Minister by May 1972. 

2. Draft syllabuses of the basic disciplines in the fields of mathematics, biology, 
engineering (machine-building) should be discussed in the Scientific Councils 
of the universities and colleges concerned by December, and preparations are 
to be made for the introduction of the new curricula from 1 September, 1972. 

- The detailed syllabuses in the basic disciplines of physics, electrical engineering, 
constructional engineering, architecture and agricultural engineering must be 
worked out by December. Thorough preparation must be made for their intro- 
duction on 1 September 1973. 

The Rector, the Directors of the Sections, scientists and students submitted their 

proposals for the above. This is only one example of their contribution to the 

elaboration and discussion of central plans for, besides this, representatives of 

Humboldt University are also members of the following central bodies: 


[^ 


People's Chamber (Volkskammer) of the GDR — 3 representatives 
Council of Universities and Colleges (Hoch- und Fach- . 
schulrat ) — 5 representatives 
Council of Academic Degrees (Rat für akademisch b 
Grade) — 7 representatives 
Central Committee of the Scientists Trade Union 

( Zentralvorstand der Gewerkschaft Wissenschaft ) — 4 representatives 
Central Council of Free German Youth (Zentralrat 

der Freicn Deutschen Jugend — FDJ) — 2 representatives 


The Rector has the responsibility of working out long- and short-term plans for 
his university or college on fhe basis of the Regulations and Directives issued by 
the Minister. After these plans have been approved by the Minister, the Rector 
is responsible for their implementation; he directs activities in the fields of training, 
education, post-graduate training, science development, research and improving 
the qualifications of young scientists. 

Having fixed the number of staff for undergraduate and post-graduate training 
in each basic discipline, the Rector entrusts the Directors of the Sections with 
the administration and planning of the teaching process in accordance with the 
syllabuses. The Rector ensures the proper allocation of material and financial 
resources (payment of wages, salaries and scholarships, the allocation of fixed 
assets and investment funds, lecture rooms, laboratories, workrooms including 
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libraries, training aids and appliances, living accommodation, dining-halls, sports 
facilities and cultural centres). With the support of the Directors of the Sections, 
social organizations and above all of the Trade Union ot Scientists and the Free 
German Youth (FDJ)!, the Rector seeks to ensure rational utilisation of these 
resources to achieve the best results in training and education and to continuously 
improve the working and living conditions of all people belonging to the university. 
In the administration and planning of teaching the Rector relies on the Director 
of Education and Training ( Direktor für Erziehung und Ausbildung), who is in 
charge of a Methodological Department (see Part III, E), and on the Director 
of Post-graduate Training. He receives additional support from the Scientific- 
Methodological Council ( Wissenschaftlich-Methodische Kommission) which helps 
to popularise effective methods of training and education as well as the rational 
use of new training aids and appliances, and to make experience gained in univer- 
sity pedagogics known. An important instrument at the disposal of the Rector 
in this respect is the Chair of University Pedagogics (Lehrstuhl Носћусћирааа“ 
gogik) which, on his instructions, organizes training courses for staff members. 
This programme was worked out according to the plan (adopted in July 1971) 
for solving problems of university-level pedagogics at Humboldt and of the nation- 


al syllabus for training and improving qualifications in university-level pedagogics 
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4.2 Problems arising for students on transfer from a lower stage of learning 
(secondary school, vocational school) to the university and the consequences 
for university teachers. 

4.3 Planning of studies at Section level. 

4.4 Development and utilization of teaching and learning aids. 

4.5 Individual study in the system of socialist university training. 

4.6 The analysis of teaching activities, especially by guest listeners, as a means of 
improving education and training. 

4.7 Evaluation of students’ performance in the process of university training. 

Training and improvement of qualifications is mostly provided by intensive 

courses of about 50 hours. All participants write an examination paper whose 

theme should be relevant to their particular work in order that teaching and 
training in their own Sections may be improved. After the successful conclusion 

of training and the writing of the examination paper, the participant receives a 

certificate of qualification. 

Everyone engaged in the work of the University—academic staff, students, 
workers and office staff—exercises an active influence on the administration and 
planning of university training. Not only do they have an active part in the work 
of the Conference, but in addition have a continuous indirect influence by submit- 
ting proposals, discussing topical problems and undertaking control functions in 
different organizations such as the Trade Unions, the Free German Youth, the 
Scientific Council and the Social Council. 

The activities of the Rector are also supported and controlled by the public, 
the people’s representatives and their organs (People’s Chamber, City Council 
of Greater Berlin) and by the press, radio and television. For example, during the 
traditional ‘Berlin Students Days’ (Berliner Studententage) the University, by 
exhibitions of the work of students and young scientists, gives a public account of 
the results achieved in teaching, science development and research. — 

Of special importance, to ensure continuous links between the universities and 
Social life, between theory and practice, and between training, education and 
research, is the support and advice on curricula given to the Rector by national 
industries. This may take the following forms: discussion of syllabuses in the pres- 
ence of representatives from various branches ot the national economy; students 
completing certain parts of their training courses in industry, etc.; lectures and 
Courses given by representatives from different branches of the national economy; 
defence of diploma papers in the enterprises themselves; and provision of educa- 
tional aids and appliances. 

The Directors of the Sections guide the training and education of students 
enrolled in their Sections according to the syllabuses, in the elaboration of which 
they have taken part. 

Implementation of particular syllabuses is undertaken by the Section where the 
students enrol initially, as well as by other Sections, for instance that for Foreign 
Languages. Each Director of a Section requests his own divisions to prepare and 
carry out lectures and courses for the Section concerned, as well as for other Sec- 
tions, on the basis of teaching programmes. In addition, he is responsible for co- 
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ordinating the whole complex of education and training for students enrolled in 
his Section. К 1 
It is his responsibility to organize the students by years of study into groups 
of about 15 to 25 students and to appoint tutors for them. These tutors, chiefly 
assistants and senior assistants, advise the groups throughout their stay at the 
University on the most effective methods of study and on scientific work, and 
generally help in their education. This includes group discussion to organize 
mutual help, to encourage political and moral development and the establishment 
of relations with other student collectives, in particular working-class youth in 
socialist industry and young farmers? collectives. The tutor closely co-operates 
with the group's elected Free German Youth official and with all other members 
of the teaching staff participating in the education and training of his students. 
In the administration and planning of the teaching process the Director of the 
Section is assisted by the Deputy Director for Education and Training and the 


Head of the Department for Further Training and Part-time Study (Leiter der 


Abteilung Weiterbildung/Fernstudium). The latter two are aided by the Commis- 


sion for Education and Training which is composed of experienced teaching staff 
and selected students. 


Maintenance of the level of socialist education 
the responsibility of each member 


TABLE 5. Increases in the number of students at Humboldt University 


t$ 
үш Total number Full-time students ^^ Correspondence stude” 
19 451 
Les 14 330 10 247 2905 
1967 13 504 9918 3447 
1968 13 901 9 780 3555 
1969 13 538 9983 4755 
1970 15 191 10 436 6089 
1971 17 994 
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Although the number of those admitted to the University will remain constant 
until 1975, the problem of effective utilization of available lecture-rooms, class- 
rooms, other working facilities and hostels, in order to guarantee higher standards 
of education and training, remains to be solved. 

In spite of this, achievement of further improvement in the quality of study is 
possible since the ratio of teaching staff and other scientific workers to students 
is very favourable. This is due to the long-term staffing policy. Thus at Humboldt 
University—with the exception of the School of Medicine—the ratio between 
professors or senior lecturers and students is 1:26.5 and when all academic staff 
are taken into account (professors, senior lecturers, senior assistants, teachers in 
higher education and lecturers) the ratio is 1:6.2. 

A further problem with regard to the organization of education, training and 
research stems from the different sizes of the Sections and their different rates of 
growth. They vary in size from 425 staff members, including 137 academic staff, 
to 30 members of whom 26 are academic staff. Also there are some Sections with 
only one special subject, such as that for Law, and often Sections with over ten 
special sub-divisions, such as the Section for Philology and German Language and 
Literature. 
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III. Planning of studies 


A. The different types of courses of study offered by the University 


Humboldt University offers all types of courses existing in higher education in the 
German Democratic Republic: full-time Courses, correspondence courses, evenin£ 
courses, post-graduate courses, part-time study ( Teilstudium) and research courses 
The number of students to be admitted to university-level study is fixed for al 
the above-mentioned types of study, taking into consideration the population's 
growing desire to attain a high educational standard and the demand for graduates: 
Admission to university-level study is conditional upon a secondary-scho? 
leaving certificate, which can be obtained in various ways (see Appendix I). Admis“ 
sion to university-level study is granted according to the level achieved in tH? 
certificate and social considerations. Applications are made for courses in (У 
primary subject chosen by the applicant. dt 
In their efforts to meet the ever-growing needs of socialist society, Humbol e 
University and all other institutions of higher education in the country hav 
succeeded in making good progress in the reorganization of studies, in terms ^ 
both content and methodology. This refers, above all, to the close relationship 
subject-based studies with working-class ideology, their practical applicat а 
and to the integration of teaching, learning and research. Progress manife 
itself 1n an increased sense of social responsibility in the individual, and an inc? 
€d scientific potential. vel 
pur iion and the content of studies were reconsidered and further de in 
P egi = a Hi predictable main trends of development in ae mi? 
биа, 1 iur Tin y in the national economy. In this process, new formati? 
electronics for = x sociology, engineering psychology and in ha ојову' 
p'e, and new Sections such as the Section of Food tec 


pde 1568 
forge ја necessity for the establishment of inter-disciplinary ee 
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teaching staff in the Mathematics, Biology, Animal-breeding and Veterinary 
medicine, and Food technology Sections, and by the German Building Academy 
( Deutsche Bauakademie) and the Academy of Sciences (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften). In addition, scientists employed in industry or agriculture have been 
appointed to conduct parts of the course. Similar tendencies can be observed in 
other Sections in the field of Natural Sciences. 

Following its terms of co-ordination with other institutions of higher education, 
Humboldt University concentrates its training especially in Mathematics, Physics, 
Economic sciences, Food technology and Teacher training. 


The organization of full-time studies 


As a rule a course of full-time studies lasts four years. It is sub-divided into basic 
and specialized studies (Grund- und Fachstudium). Basic studies consist of a fun- 
damental course in Marxism-Leninism (including philosophy and political econ- 
оту), instruction in the essential foundations of a specific subject, foreign lan- 
guage training and compulsory sports instruction!. 

Later, the student continues his theoretical and practical training in a more 
Specialized manner, together with the study of Marxism-Leninism. There is no 
sharp division between basic and specialized studies; certain parts of basic traning 
may, to some extent, be continued in the course of specialized studies, and specific 
Specialized aspects may already be started on during basic studies. 

The extent of compulsory instruction for all students is fixed on the basis of the 
teaching programmes, and students are expected to spend (including individual 
Studies) 50 to 60 hours per week on their studies, of which about 30 hours are 
Covered by lectures and tutorials. 

The academic year for full-time courses starts on | September, and teaching 
activities cover 40 weeks. Scholarships are, however, paid monthly over the whole 
year. The students have a holiday of four weeks duration each year, but following 
an initiative of the Free German Youth many of them take up social and political 
activities, for example working in industrial enterprises or on agricultural co- 
Operative farms. 

On the basis of national regulations and in co-operation with the leading com- 
mittees of the FDJ the Rector fixes, within an overall time schedule, the dates 
that are of importance for the general timing of the academic year. In accordance 
with the teaching programmes, the Directors of the Sections set up the schedules 
for students in the different years and courses. This is done in co-operation with 
all the other Sections involved. 

The most common forms of training in full-time courses are lectures, seminars, 
tutorials and classes (Ubungen), laboratory work, practical periods inside and 
outside the university, and different forms of individual studies. Whereas lectures 
are usually given to all students in the same year of study, seminars and classes as 


1, The proportion of Marxism-Leninism, foreign languages а 
of the total time during basic studies. Suages and sports amounts to about 25 r^ 
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TT F " 
well as practical periods inside the university are generally conducted in group: 
Seminargruppen ). r ww 
( During the courses, tests are set which, together with the results of a: 
tions, contribute to the general assessment of the student's achievements. = 
addition, the overall development of the student’s personality is evaluated at long 


5 е a e 
intervals (see section G below). The students conclude their studies with th! 
‘Diplom’, the first academic degree. 


The organization of correspondence studies ( Fernstudium) 


Correspondence courses allow working people to obtain a university и | 
without giving up their jobs. This type of student should already have gaine 

sufficient practical experience in the subject of study chosen, and the conditions 
they have to comply with are the same as those for full-time studies. As a rule 
applicants are delegated by their firms, but individual applications are also pos 
sible. However, all firms have a legal obligation to grant paid leave every year (0 


participants in university correspondence courses. The fee tor such courses at al 
universities is 120 marks per academic year. 


The teaching programme of Correspondence studies is equal, in its essential 


points, to the full-time schedule of a given subject, but it takes into consideratio 
that correspondence students, due to their occupations, have valuable experience 
in the application of science and in administration. 
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The organization of post-graduate and supplementary studies 


Graduates of universities and colleges are given the opportunity to take up post- 
graduate or supplementary studies to deepen their specialized knowledge or widen 
it by studying related subjects. 

The organization of these types of courses resembles that of correspondence 
courses, the various forms of instruction covering between 200 and 500 hours. All 
enterprises are obliged to grant at least 60 working days of sabbatical leave, with 
full pay, during post-graduate studies and for supplementary studies 80 working 
days are granted. In addition, enterprises may grant further paid leave on an indi- 
vidual basis. Courses usually last two years and on their successful completion 
the relevant State Certificate of Higher Education is awarded. The fee for a course 
of this type is 10 marks per month. 


The organization of part-time studies and research courses 


Part-time studies ( Teilstudium) are usually open to university or college graduates 

Who want to acquire additional job-related qualifications; it is unusual for a corres- 

pondence student to take up such studies. The courses include specific subjects, 

provided within the full-time correspondence and evening courses. Admission is 
usually dependent on the applicant having accomplished some major scientific 
achievement, such as a publication, patent or having taught at technical school 
level. The content of the individual teaching programme is determined by the 

Section, which also appoints the tutor. Part-time studies last two or three years, 

with successful graduates receiving the relevant State Certificate at the end. 
Among the various kinds of further education for graduates there are also certain 

forms of training for a Doctor's degree, one of these being research studies, 
introduced in 1968. The main aim of the courses on research studies is to educate 
young scientists who will, after obtaining their Doctor's degree, join the staffs 
of universities, colleges, scientific academies, or enter socialist industry or agri- 
culturel, Completion of these courses confers a Doctorate in a particular field 
of research (Doktor eines Wissenschaftszweiges) and studies cover a maximum of 
three years following immediately after the specialized full-time studies. 

The following criteria are essential for admission to a course of research studies: 

1. Success in the diploma examination (in the case of especially gifted students, 
research studies may be taken up before this examination). 

2. Excellent results in the basic course on Marxism-Leninism. 

3. Very good results in the study of the subject in question and the ability to 
acquire independently knowledge of the latest findings, experiences and methods 
of scientific work necessary for research and development. 

4. Lively social and political activity; a firm standpoint on all questions shaping 
student life; creativeness and initiative in scientific work, and a lively interest in 
teaching and research. x 


1. Cf. Verordnung über das Forschungsstudium vom 1 Juni 1970, Gesetzblatt, Teil II, p. 410 
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The number of research students and the subjects they should pursue are deter- 
mined by the figures of the National Economic Plan. There were 541 research 
students at Humboldt University in 1971. 

The Rector authorizes the Directors of Sections to select prospective rescarch 
students from among the candidates, On the basis of constitutional principles, | 
this selection is made according to the above criteria taking into consideratio? | 
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special and basic disciplines (Fach- und Grundstudienrichtungen), characteristics 

of requirements (Anforderungscharakteristik), programme of studies (Studien- 

programm), and general teaching programme ( Rahmenlehrprogramm). 

The catalogue lists the special fields of studies, which are combined in groups 
to form basic disciplines. 

The characteristics of requirements list details of the professional specifications 
needed to meet present and future social, scientific and technical requirements for 
graduates of various disciplines. 

Programmes of studies specify object, content, and methods of studies, including 
the time schedule, in the form necessary for elaborating basic and special curricula 
at the universities (general planning) and for the immediate preparation of classes 
by the university teacher (detailed planning). These include: 

1. Objectives of each discipline. 

2. Outline of total number of hours to be devoted to subjects (sub-divided into 
instruction and private study) and their precentage share in the total time 
budget. 

3. Schematic representation of courses indicating duration and position of sub- 
jects. 

4. Teaching programmes of subjects (objectives, content, including time allowance, 
approximate criteria for use of different teaching methods, educational aids and 
materials, content and time of examinations). 

In working out programmes of studies, links with secondary education and with 

courses for improving qualifications are taken into account. General teaching 

programmes cover subjects which are a compulsory part of all or of a number of 
basic disciplines, such as Marxism-Leninism. They guarantee the necessary uni- 
formity of the educational process in specific fields. 

The Ministry of Higher and Technical Education is responsible for elaborating 
and approving syllabuses. It appoints standing or temporary working groups 
Which include university academic staff and students from the respective field 
of studies as well as representatives of such relevant concerns as the ministries, 
industry and scientific academies, for this work. The syllabuses are the basic 
tools for controlling and implementing university studies. They supply teachers 
with the scientific foundations of their work and enable them to make responsible 
decisions in the right direction. They also make it easier for students to follow their 
Courses in a planned, purposeful and systematic manner. | 

The planning of studies is influenced principally by scientific developments and 
the demands which will be made on the graduate in his practical working life. 
Whereas the objectives of studies have to remain unchanged for at least the dura- 
tion of one course of studies in the interest of continuous development, the actual 
content of studies may change more rapidly. This can lead to substitutions or even 
result in a re-shufile of fields. 

Revision or adaptation of syllabuses is therefore necessary after a certain period 
of time has elapsed. At present the whole system of higher education in the German 
Democratic Republic is going through a phase of checking its syllabuses. The 
following specifications derived from the objectives of higher education, the laws 
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6. To take an active role in all forms of studies including examinations and 
courses to further improve qualifications. 

In addition, there are part-time university teachers, i.e. representatives from parti- 

cular spheres of practice (industry, agriculture, etc.) who may act as Professors or 

Associate Professors on a part-time basis. 

The scientific personnel consist of: 

l. Assistants (wissenschaftliche Assistenten) who may be employed for a limited 
length of time and work in research, training and education as well as in the 
field of medical care supporting the university teachers. At the same time, they 
improve their own knowledge and abilities. 

2. Teachers in higher education (Lehrer im Hochschuldienst) who are in charge 
of seminars, classes, practica and similar forms ot study during the basic training. 
On an average they hold 20 lessons per week, may give lectures up to 2 hours 
per week and contribute to research work. 

3. Lecturers ( Lektoren) who are in charge of seminars, classes, practica and simi- 
lar arrangements in all forms of study usually in a specialized field. On an 
average they hold 16 lessons per week, may give lectures up to 4 hours per week 
and carry out research projects. 

4. Senior Assistants (wissenschaftliche Oberassistenten) who work in research, 
training, education and post-graduate education, being responsible for work 
with the students in seminars, consultations and in special forms ot training. 
They guide the scientific activity of the students and assistants, may give lectures 
up to 4 hours per week or may be engaged entirely in research. 

5. Scientific Secretaries (wissenschaftliche Sekretüre) who are responsible for 
Work connected with the planning, administration and organization of scientific 
work, 

The Director of the Section is responsible for his university teachers and 
scientific staff, whose work is defined by the legal provisions covering the rights 
and duties of the staff of institutions of higher education. He must guarantee the 
economic use of the workforce and basic funds and must attempt to make them 
more and more effective. At present, investigations on this subject are being carried 
out at Humboldt University and at other institutions of higher education. 

In planning the teaching and research work for the above staff, the following 
indices are used: 

1. Number of students to number of scientific personnel (full-time equivalents) 

2. Number of students to number of university teachers (full-time equivalents) 

3. Number of university teachers to scientific personnel (full-time equivalents) 

4. Amount of time devoted to research by academic staff (full-time equivalents) 
as a percentage of their total activities. 

With regard to the third index, at Humboldt University this has been subject to 

some change over the period 1965-70 as is shown in table 6. These figures show 

that within a short period the composition of the academic staff has changed in 
favour of university teachers. 

А Humboldt University the Directors of certain Sections carried out some 

investigations to analyse the time and work of academic staff. Here we present 
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TABLE 6. Ratio of university teachers to scientific personnel 
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Figure | shows that in October 1970 all three registered groups of persons spent 
about 27% of their working time on teaching. The percentage is lowest in group 
(c), which comprises assistants, because many of them are still working on their 
theses. According to the investigations of the following months, the ratio of time 
spent on instruction, research and ‘other’ became 1:1:1 in the Section of Biology; 
that is, one-third of time is spent on teaching. A breakdown of the time devoted 
to different forms of teaching was also investigated in the Section of Biology. 


TABLE 7. Time spent on different types of teaching by groups of staff in October 1970 (hours 
and percentage) 


C e Mtm KC e е eee 


Types of activity? 


Group of staff 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 All 

Group (a) 183 180 38 41 100 355 48 6 936 

Group (b) 376 21 7 13 3 18 120 28 1021 

Group (c) ns 252 3 B6 — 98 28 9 848 
Total hours 797 653 103 190 103 636 191 127 2 805 

Group (a) 192 189 40 43 105 375 50 06 

Group (b) 369 21.6 7.5 13 03 179 118 27 

Group (c) 281 297 04 160  — 116 33 109 


Total per cent 28.2 


1. Types of Activity: 1: giving lectures etc. 5: academic entrance examinations T 

2: preparation of and evaluation of lectures 6: time spent on management and organization 
3: examinations and tests of performance 7: elaboration of teaching material 

4: tutoring 8: other 


Over 50% of all time devoted to teaching by all academic staff of the Section was 
used for giving, preparing and evaluating lectures. The amount of time spent on 
this by professors and senior lecturers is 38%. Compared with the other two 
groups, they spent the largest amount of time on management and organization 
of teaching (38 %), as much as for giving, preparing and evaluating lectures. The 
Staff of groups (b) and (c) spent equal amounts of time on giving, preparing and 
evaluating instruction—59 % and 58%. After carrying out the investigations over 
a longer period, the staff of this Section consider that at present the amount of 
time spent on preparing and evaluating lectures is too low, compared with the 
amount of time spent on giving lectures. On average, a ratio of 1 for giving a 
lecture to 2 for preparing and evaluating it is considered desirable. There should 
be differences according to the character of the lecture, to the scientific degree 
and qualification of the lecturer and so on. For instance, a ratio of 1 to 3 is looked 
upon as adequate for lectures dealing mainly with theoretical problems, and a 
ratio of 1 to 4 seems to be necessary for lectures which include experiments, 
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In the Chemistry Section investigations into the general work-load of academic 
staff were carried out in 1969/70, which provided information on the general 
structure by groups of teaching staff (professors, associate professors and assist 
ants), breakdown and use. Supplementary studies were carried out to plan the 
time necessary for teaching. The time required for various types of teaching 
activities (experimental and theoretical lectures, seminars, practical courses, Cof 
sultations given to students during their practical work, guidance of diploma 
students, etc.) was calculated by interviewing selected representative staff (inter 
views and questionnaires) with due consideration of all factors influencing working 
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is done independently by the student outside the courses of instruction at the 
university will be incorporated into the new programmes. 

Investigations conducted at the university by both university teachers and stu- 
dents have shown that the way in which students carry out their independent 
studies decisively influences the results obtained in their course of study and that 
attainments of students clearly improve if individual studies are planned and 
guided in much the same way as academic instruction. This refers to both content 
and time available for independent study. It is therefore essential that all the 
requirements which students are expected to fulfil should be carefully balanced. 

_ The teaching staff makes every effort to improve the effectiveness of students’ 

independent studies through the provision of: 

l. Classes giving an introduction to the organization of independent scientific 
work. 

2. Programmes for certain subjects that may be used as a guide to independent 
study. 

3. Programmed guides for individual studies. 

4. In lectures and seminars, clear and detailed statements are given of the work 
it is expected will be done by independent study. 

The students themselves attribute great importance to their work in study groups— 

these usually number 4 to 5 persons. Inquiries among students of different years 

of study have shown that 86% of those questioned supported the idea of doing 

work in study groups and, as a rule, they meet for 3 to 5 hours a week. . 

The success of study-group work depends to à large extent on the ability of the 
university teacher and tutor allocated to the student's group to organize, direct 
and guide the work on a particular subject. This form of collective work also 
provides better opportunities for the Youth Organization to take an active part 
in the shaping of university courses. This, in turn, will lead to closer co-operation 
between the teaching staff and the Free German Youth. 

In order to establish criteria for planning the time available for independent 
study, some Sections of Humboldt University are currently making a time study 
of student activities. Interim results indicate that generally the time allocated to 
courses of instruction at the university and to independent studies should be in the 
ratio of 1:1 or 1:2. This is also in agreement with the wishes of students to increase 
the amount of time for independent study to about 60% of the total available in 
a course of study. 

In order to achieve this aim, certain difficulties have yet to be overcome. For 
example, under the present conditions of accommodation at the University, stu- 
dents need about 30 minutes to change classes. This represents a large amount 
of misused time if compared with the situation at other universities in the German 
Democratic Republic. It also means that it is not possible for students to devote 
more than an average of 50 hours per week to study. At present, classroom 
activities still take up 28 to 30 hours a week of the total time, so that the amount 
remaining for independent study is too small. Changes are envisaged to provide 
a continuous period of several weeks free of instruction to be used for independent 
study. 
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At Humboldt University, as at all other universities and colleges of higher 
education, students of all levels are expected to take part in Various forms of 
organized research work. Over the past four years the governing bodies of the 
university have made particular efforts to ensure that each student, within his 
individual course of study, should do a certain amount of research work in addi- 
tion to the scientific work required for writing his diploma paper. This aim has 
to a large extent been achieved, 


research studies. In this context the ‘integrated students’ groups’ 
boldt University should be mentioned. 
In these groups the 
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and young scientists for outstanding results achieved by either collective or indi- 
vidual research!. 

Another important problem, which still requires closer investigation, is how to 
combine the students’ research work with the teaching programmes within the 
framework of the curricula. 

In accordance with official legislation (paragraph 73 of the Law on the Integrated 
Socialist Educational System; the Regulation for Vocational Orientation in Schools 
and the corresponding Regulation of the Minister of Higher and Technical 
Education) Humboldt University carries out long-term and systematic job orienta- 
tion. 

Up to 3 February 1971, when the new Regulation on the guidance and employ- 
ment of university and college graduates (Absolventenordnung GBI. II, p. 297) 
became effective, the work done by Humboldt University in the field of orientation 
of graduates towards employment was to prepare students for their subsequent 
occupations in the final stage of their studies and to advise them on their decisions 
about place of work. 

The University participated in arranging employment of graduates by co-operat- 
ing with nation-wide co-ordinating centres for mathematics, food chemistry, 
Germanic languages, Slavonic languages, etc. With the help of a computer, these 
centres co-ordinated the number of positions offered with the number of graduates 
leaving the universities. 

In future, the responsibility of the university for the occupational guidance and 
employment of graduates will increase. Preparation for the various occupations 
will begin at an earlier stage and later the graduate will be helped in his transition 
from university to practical work and with further education. The students must 
make use of all possibilities offered by the university and enterprises which regard 
their future occupation. Even at the beginning of their course, State plans provid- 
ing information on central economic objectives and possibilities of employment 
are at their disposal. 

The successful co-operation of university and industry in the preparation of 
employment contracts will be continued. According to paragraph 20 of the Labour 
Code (Gesetzbuch der Arbeit), enterprises conclude employment contracts for 
at least three years with graduates who are in their final year at university. Con- 
clusion of a contract is, in each case, subject to the approval of the Commission 
for Graduate Distribution. Discussions are also held with each student about his 
future place of work. 

It is the duty of the Rector to implement the stipulations of both the Five-Year 
Plan and the annual Economic Plans which concern requirements for graduates. 
In this he works closely with the Free German Youth. 

Members of the teaching staff and other scientific personnel arrange that stu- 
dents shall have systematic content with their future places of work, especially 
by organizing the teaching process appropriately and by selecting suitable subjects 
for test and examination papers (diploma paper) and Doctorate theses. In this 


1. The Fichte Prize was first awarded on the occasion of the 200th anni 8 
the German philosopher, Ј. G. Fichte, who was the first Rector of Humboldt a ios am of 
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regard, special attention and support is given to female students both during their 
studies, in the development of their careers, in their further education and in 
preparing them for responsible posts. 

It should be noted particularly that those Sections and special disciplines which 
worked out, together with representatives of industry, a clear concept of the 
requirements a graduate is expected to meet, proved to be the most successful 
in job orientation. In these cases, the conclusion of employment contracts, the 
distribution of graduates and their further education presented very few difficulties. 
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(GBI. II, S. 243, 1 March 1970)—are entitled to a basic pay of 300 marks a month. 
In addition to this, the enterprise may pay up to 707; of the normal starting salary 
for a university graduate, provided that the student's performance is adequate. 
The university tutor gives an evaluation of the work performance and personal 
development of the student during the period of practical work. He works closely 
with the tutor appointed by the enterprise, who is usually a university graduate. 
This evaluation, in addition to that of the tutor of the enterprise, is considered 
to be of great significance. Both university and enterprise strive jointly to achieve 
à high standard in these personal evaluations. The university wishes to ensure the 
continuous development of the student both during his studies at the university 
and during the periods of practical work. Of special note in this regard is the Ani- 
mal Breeding Section, where university teachers and assistants act as tutors to 
students' groups from the beginning to the end of their study, not only at the 
university, but also in the enterprise. There are special conferences of tutors with 
à university teacher in the chair for evaluation of each period of academic training 
and practical work. The results of these discussions are submitted to the Director 
of the Section, its Council or its Commission for Education and Training, in order 
to decide on measures for further improvement of teaching and training. 


E. Planning of classroom assignment, timetables | 
and the production of textbooks and teaching aids 


Humboldt University uses electronic data processing (EDP) for classroom assign- 

ment and time-tabling, which greatly facilitates the administrative work of the 

Rector and the Section Directors. The following work has already been carried 

out in this connection 

1. A comprehensive and detailed survey has been made of the total teaching load 
within the university; the interconnections between the teaching activities of 
individual Sections; the number and type of parallel activities of similar character 
the teaching load of each Section; the study load of each seminar group; and 
the teaching load of each teacher. 

2. Basic data for teaching and time-load analyses and for measures to rationalize 
the teaching and training processes have been assembled. 

3. The maintenance of a constant classroom and time reserve for better conti- 
nuity of social and political work has been assured. 

4. Exact information has been gathered on the total use of available rooms in the 
University as a whole, as well as on the assignment and utilization of each 
individual classroom, and a survey was made of actual room reserves or room 
shortages specifying the room types. 

5. Exact data have been assembled for planning the admission quota for intra- 
mural ee extramural КА investments and equipment; reconstruction work; 
and teaching time and room reservoir, sub-divided as i н 
enrolment year, and student group. Pep senkin, student 

6. Exact information was collected on the structure and size of teaching groups 
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( Unterrichtsgruppen) in each Section and on seminar and teaching group struc- 
ture in the university as a whole. 
Given the rapidly increasing number of students, and an unchanged number of 
available classrooms, it was considered that EDP would be the most expedient 
method for room assignment and time-tabling. The situation can be seen in table 8. 


TaBLE 8. Number of teaching activities (lectures, seminars, classes) for the period 1970-72 


Number of weekly teaching Net Percentage 

activities per term increase increase 

Autumn term 1970/71 3 000 = 251 
Spring term 1971 3454 454 15 
Autumn term 1971/72 3932 932 31 


It will be seen that even though the number of classrooms remained static, space 
for an additional 932 courses had to be provided in the autumn term 1971/72. 
(These figures do not include courses of the Foreign Language Section, amounting 
to about 1,000 per term.) The principal cause of this remarkable increase in the 
number of teaching activities was the expansion of admissions to intramural and 
extramural studies in the enrolment period 1971-72, amounting to a net increase of 
1,458 students. 

Table 9 gives two examples of the time load recently attained in room assign- 
ment. In evaluating these figures it should be borne in mind that the maximum 
admissible time load is approximately 58 hours per week. 


TABLE9. Time load per room, autumn term 1971/72 


—— P-—————— a — 
Time load per room 


i Room complex A: Room complex B: 
тош pecsweck number of rooms number of rooms 
66 — 63 6 
62 — 60 17 
61 1 
59 1 
up to 59 47 
up to 56 44 
Number of assignable rooms 70 ^ 46 


In one planning period, about 5,000 teaching activities (including foreign lan- 
guage classes), 2,000 instructors 


and lecturers, 1,000 seminar groups, and 500 
classrooms have to be co-ordinat 


ed in such a way that each teaching activity is 


given its place in the timetable without overlappi i his 
: і apping any others. EDP is, for t 
immense planning task, indispensable. ON 
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The aim of using EDP is to work out such timetables for students and teaching 

staff, given the constraints of the actual room reservoir, as will: 

1. Provide connected periods of instruction and thus connected periods of indivi- 
dual study for the students. 

2. Ensure a continuous and well-balanced teaching load for the teaching staff. 

3. Avoid, as far as possible, unassigned hours between classes, i.e. unproductive 
periods for students and teachers. 

4. Provide sufficient time for the social and political activities of students and 
teachers. 

5. Avoid loss of time through frequent unnecessary moving to places of instruc- 
tion at a distance. 

All these will contribute to effective teaching and training. Therefore, EDP room 

assignment and time-tabling should meet the following requirements: 

1. Optimum utilization of the time reservoir of all university classrooms available; 
the periods to be used for teaching activities are as follows: 


Monday 7.00 a.m. — 4.00 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday 7.00 a.m. — 7.00 p.m. 
Saturday 7.00 a.m. — 1.00 p.m. 


2. The size of the room assigned to a class should correspond to the number of 
participants; in other words, large rooms should not be occupied by small 
groups of students, which would result in waste of room capacity. 

3. Continuous and connected instruction periods per seminar group and day, 
classes and teaching load being limited to a maximum of 6 hours per day. 

4. Assignment of classrooms in a certain order of precedence; for this purpose 
teaching activities are ranked according to their importance, type (lecture, 
seminar, class), and the number of students participating. 

5. At least one hour per day should be guaranteed for lunch, 

(i) for all student groups, between 11.00 a.m. and 2.00 p.m. 
(ii) for all teachers, from 12.00 to 2.00 p.m. 

6. Assignment of hours to teachers in accordance with their own requests to the 
greatest possible extent. An effort is made to meet reasonable individual demands 
for specific hours and rooms, in other words, precautions are taken that invalid 
colleagues, teachers with young children, and those having to travel a long way 
to work, etc., are assigned classes at certain hours, in accordance with their 
own requests. In addition, it is possible in certain justified cases (and in general 
for all leading staff of the Sections) to ‘set’ their classes, that is to say that 
rooms and hours are assigned to them as required. 

7. Provision of a sufficient time reserve for social and political activities (all 
university classrooms are made available for such activities on Mondays atter 
4.00 p.m. and on other days only if not used for teaching purposes). 

It was not unfortunately possible to satisfy all demands in full for room assign- 

ment and time-tabling this term. 

cider to Sain въ алела Тан a te sto 1а 

to evolve a central plan on a unifi ~ b ee erres Tor example, it is necessary 

погт basis for the University as a whole, which 
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i requires clarity of concept and continuity and exactness in the curriculum 
i mr “ Sections. Lastly, it is necessary to a certain extent to subordinate the 
E ease ни and wishes of individual Sections to the common aims and 
bebes of all Sections and, indeed, of the University as пе“ | C ык 
In order to ensure better utilization of the technical teaching and learning E 
which are available and so improve the efficiency ot teaching and оа B 
operational plan based on an analysis of all rooms used for teaching was elabora 
ed. This analysis covered those rooms having or requiring little or no s ipe 
equipment, such as lecture halls and seminar rooms. Laboratories ant re "s 
types of rooms were not included. The following data were m : Е 
capacity, present installation of technical teaching and learning aids, state of repa | 
conditions for the installation of equipment—window shades, dimmer control, 
projection screens or surfaces, power outlets—and blackboard surface. An in- 
ventory of technical teaching and learning aids in the various departments was 
made. By checking the equipment available in the departments against the number 
of teaching rooms to be equipped and the demands forwarded by the departments, 
it was found that it would be immediately possible to supply 70% of all rooms 
with the necessary equipment by transferring the existing available aids, parti- 
cularly into the large lecture halls. This measure is already enabling a larger 
number of departments to use audio-visual teaching and learning aids this term 
and to make teaching more instructive and effective. According to the specific 


requirements established for lecture halls and seminar rooms, the basic inventory 
includes: slide рг 


ojector, tape recorder, cassette projector, sound film projector 
and daylight overhead projector. 


Equipment in excess of the basic inv 
ment of Teaching Methods and Stud 
Education and Training ( Direktorat 
of existing tech 


will take place in scheduled st: 


entory must be ordered from the Deppi 
y Rationalization in the Directorate for 
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tant role in the development of such media is being taken by the German Institute 
for Audio-Visual Teaching Aids ( Deutsches Institut für Film, Bild und Ton). On 
behalf of the Ministry of Higher and Technical Education this Institute, assisted 
by experts or groups of experts, is responsible for planning the production of 
audio-visual aids in universities and other institutions. The Institute itself actually 
produces only a limited amount. 

In order to help students reach the goals laid down in their syllabuses, all teach- 
ing and learning aids are made available to full-time students free of charge. 
This applies to technical teaching and learning aids such as different types of 
projectors, language laboratories, laboratories with special equipment, the audio- 
visual centre, the pedagogical laboratory, as well as accommodation for indepen- 
dent study, printed material such as literature (libraries), textbooks, programmed 
courses, compendia, chemicals, and special equipment for specialized studies. 

Students at the beginning of their courses or at some particular part of a course 
are told about the institutions where information may be obtained and the work- 
ing materials which are necessary. Textbooks are available at moderate prices, 
Since publishing is subsidized by the Government. 

Problems of the aims and content of teaching and learning aids, and other 
questions connected with the evaluation and propagation of teaching experience 
gained in university education, are dealt with by the Department of Teaching 
Methods and Study Rationalization. The members of this department work 
under the Director of Education and Training, and are at the same time members 
of the various working groups of the Scientific-Methodological Committee attach- 
ed to the Senate of the Scientific Council (see Part II, above). The Department 
endeavours to co-ordinate work in the fields of study rationalization and intensifi- 
cation, in particular the development, testing and general introduction of new and 
effective teaching methods and teaching material. It organizes co-operation be- 
tween the Working Groups for Study Rationalization which exist in all Sections, 
and whose chairmen are also members of the Scientific-Methodological Committee. 

The function, duties and working methods of the University Library of Hum- 
boldt University were re-organized, as in all other universities in this country, 
in 1969. At this time all the various libraries and documentary centres were united 
in one library under the direct control of the Rector. Its duties are to collect, 
evaluate and make accessible to university members scientific literature for teach- 
ing and research, for information and documentation work, and for further 
education. In addition, being a part of the library and information system of the 
whole country, it serves all citizens of the German Democratic Republic. 

The University Library is sub-divided into the central library and the subsi- 
diaries, which are the libraries in the Sections and other institutions of Humboldt 
University. The Director of the University Library is assisted by the Library and 
Information Council, which consists of the library commissioners of the Sections 
and student representatives. By keeping close contact with the University Library. 
the library commissioners ensure the necessary supply of special literature required 
for the teaching E research purposes of their respective Sections and for other 
library services. The University Library has frequently supplied from 20 to 50 
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ies of one textbook when required by the Sections. Books are lent out for per- 
Du ит 5 to one year. The Section libraries also provide students with litera- 
m boh eir easily accessible, lending them textbooks in larger numbers and 
Eo oo Me and co-ordination of library work has increased the 
ilie of the University Library. The staffs of the central library and the 
subsidiaries endeavour to increase efficiency further by organizing Sar i 
sessions for students. Lectures are held on subjects such as working with books, 


using the library, dealing with scientific literature, keeping card files and using 
information facilities. 


ТАВІЕ 10. Use of the University Library 


1970 1971 
Users (total) 15 094 16 649 
Users belonging to universities and colleges 12 836 13 dd 
Students 8 790 6 pA 
University teachers, scientific personnel 4 046 3 51 
Other users 2258 34 


NOTE Readers of Section libraries have not been included in this survey. 


A great many students frequent the public libraries: the German State Library 
( Deutsche Staatsbibliothek ), the City-Library of Berlin (Berliner Stadt-bibliothek) 
and the Library of the Tr: 


ade Unions (Bibliothek der Gewerkschaften), since these 
are particularly well equipped. 


F. Planning of the teaching process 


The teaching process is planned b 
cation and Training. It is the dut 


| R I irectors of the various Sections and to check on 
their work. To this end, he periodically summons the Deputy Directors for Edu- 
cation and Training of the vario i 


sions of problems involved 


(b) organization of students’ co iti 
talented students, in close co-operation with the Free German Youth: 
(c) guaranteeing high standards 
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(d) organizing studies efficiently; 

(e) giving career advice for prospective students, arranging admission of students, 
and providing jobs for graduates; 

(f) awarding of scholarships; 

(g) organization of research studies; 

(h) care and supervision of students at students' hostels. 

The Deputy Director for Education and Training of a particular Section is res- 

ponsible for planning and operating the teaching process of all the basic and 

special disciplines taught in the Section and is accountable to the Director of that 

Section. Therefore, his duties at Section level correspond closely to those of the 

Director for Education and Training at university level. The Deputy Director is 

assisted in his work by the Commission for Education and Training of the heads 

of the various divisions, the tutors of students' groups, and representatives of the 

Youth Organization. 

This co-operation in the organization of studies clearly shows the new relations 
between lecturers and students in socialist society, and the fact that the student 
is no longer simply an object of training but plays an active part in organizing his 
own education and development. The student has all the rights and duties of a 
citizen and this determines the relations between the teacher and himself. Studies 
can be successful only if lecturers and students co-operate closely in mutual respect 
and confidence. This does not reduce the responsibility of the teaching staff for 
the educational process but puts it on a higher level. 

However, it is not sufficient just to give the student a say in university affairs; 
appropriate rights and duties must be given to all those engaged in scientific work 
and university studies. An example of this is the scientific projects assigned to the 
Youth Organization. The projects outlined by the governing bodies are assigned 
to groups of students after consultations with the Youth Organization, and are 
chosen with the aim of actively involving students in the implementation of 
approved syllabuses. 

In 1970, Humboldt University placed 28 such projects in the care of students. 
They were, in the main, priority projects concerned with changing content and 
methods of education, rationalization drives, and examinations. 2,270 full-time 
students—approximately 20% of the student body—were involved in youth pro- 
jects (Jugendobjekte) and the results achieved by them were checked at Section 
or university level. After being approved by the University Administration and 
the Executive of the Youth Organization, they were incorporated in the plan of 
studies. For example, since 1969 in the Physics Section 248 students have actively 
co-operated in collecting data about the actual process of studies. Data covered 
both the contents and the timing of the process of studies and enabled quantitative 
and qualitative conclusions to be drawn which contributed to improving existing 
syllabuses. 

Youth projects also provide a means for the further development of education 
and self-education in the various students’ groups. The degree of maturity of the 
Free German Youth groups exercises a most important influence on study disci- 
pline and the attitude of the students and helps towards their successful graduation. 
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Twice a year the Executive of the Free German Youth and the teaching staff 
assess the progress made by students. 


Detailed planning of teaching activity 


On the basis of teaching material available the heads of divisions plan the <) 
ing process for the different study years of their respective basic and irm 
disciplines. In doing so, they take into account the specific d ie 
in the Section, for example the qualifications and pedagogical training o Ex 
teaching staff in the various subjects, the degree of maturity of the students, a E 
economic conditions. Following this they collectively draw up the teaching zem 

gramme for the lecturers in which they are assisted by the Free German You . 
The lecturer takes the responsibility for planning in detail intermediate pm ie 
subject matter and methods to be applied in the lectures and seminars stipulate : 
in the teaching programme. Here, it is important to determine the sequence о 


ad н > quip 
events, measures and organization forms of the studies. Three basic principle: 
must be observed: 


1. The organizational and structu 


hensively planned and carried 
didactic functions (motivation 


ral methods and their sequence must be compre- 

out, taking account of the aim, contents and 

of aim, introduction transmission, revision and 

inculcation, application and control) to ensure all-round personality devel- 
opment during studies. All organizational structures must fully integrate ш) 
complex units as lectures, tutorials, seminars?, independent studies, practica 
work both on and off University premises, к 

2. The structure of the organization of studies must aim at increasing the inde- 
pendent work of the students. 

3. The proportion of 
lessons. : 

For two years research has been undertaken at the University to establish indices 

for the distribution of the total number of study hours into instruction and pri- 


private studies must be greater than the total number of 


їй, ional at seminar group level 
fully and independently with h ubject 1 
1 1 .ont 
employing an appropriate and speci > ано 
2. Iti idi 
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20% lectures 

25% seminars/tutorials 

55% independent studies (Selbststudium) 
The current practice in this Section is: 

35 % lectures 

25% seminars/tutorials 

40 % independent studies 
and clearly reveals some problems in this respect. 


G. Methods of evaluating teaching activities 


Teaching is considered to be successful if it helps to produce socialist graduates, 
well-qualified in their subjects and familiar with all the vital issues which affect 
them. Successful teaching is also evident when graduates give a good account of 
themselves in the various spheres of socialist production. It may be gauged by the 
following general yardsticks: high scientific level of content based on successful 
research work consistent with social and scientific requirements; application of 
efficient and meaningful teaching methods; participation in the administration 
and planning of educational work; and practical application of the principle of 
socialist collective work. The teaching activities in all Sections of the University 
are subjected to a critical analysis by the Council at the time when an account of 
the University's performance in fulfilling its plan is given to the governing bodies. 

In the Sections also teaching activity is appraised in public by the Director of 
the Section. As a rule, the work and teaching abilities of every lecturer and scien- 
tific assistant are assessed every two years. If the work has been carried out well, 
he or she can be promoted to the following grade within a statutory sliding scale 
of remuneration. Outstanding work in teaching and education is acknowledged 
and encouraged by the awarding of Government distinctions and distinctions 
given by social organizations such as the Free German Youth. Financial incentives 
also play a part since the Rector may pay bonuses out of a special fund set up to 
show appreciation of excellent work done in training and education. Taking the 
analyses of the Free German Youth as a base, the governing bodies, the Socialist 
Unity Party and the Trade Unions co-operate closely in order to arrive at a just 
decision for the award distinctions. 

It has been a useful practice for lecturers to sit in on their colleagues' lectures 
and to evaluate them jointly. This is done, for instance, in the Sections of Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry. In this way efficient teaching methods are made known 
and are used on a wider scale more quickly, thus increasing the general efficiency 
of teaching. 

The effect of teaching is reflected in students’ achievements, which in turn are 
reflected in examination results. There are oral and written examinations at the 
end of each study year and at the close of a course of studies. Very often in these 
examinations the results of mid-term proficiency tests such as test certificates, 
short talks, and written papers, Which are sometimes part of the lectures, are 
taken into consideration. In the Medical School, for example, attempts are being 
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made to programme proficiency tests partly by audio-visual means. In some cases 
the results of such tests are evaluated by means of electronic data-processing. 

The ability of students to apply scientific knowledge is of increasing significance. 
Therefore, the guidance university teachers and their scientific staff give the stu- 
dents in this work must be considered of great importance when quality of teach- 
ing is assessed. In this, representatives of the enterprises and institutions where 
students are doing practical work take part. 

The governing bodies of the university and the various Sections continuously 
seek to analyse the attainments of the teaching staff as reflected in the achieve- 
ments of students and the development of students’ personalities and to draw 
the conclusions necessary for further improving the quality and effectiveness of 
studies. At the close of each year of study an analysis is made and the results are 
taken into account in the preparation of the following year’s programme of study. 
These analyses are made by all universities and colleges of the German Democratic 
Republic on the basis of a limited number of questions which are reviewed and 
generalized by the Ministry of Higher and Technical Education to give results 
for the whole system of higher education in the German Democratic Republic. 
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Conclusions 


The University is concentrating on further improving the standards and efficiency 
of education, in accordance with the recommendations of the Eighth Congress 
of the Socialist Unity Party of the German Democratic Republic. The improve- 
ment of standards and efficiency may be assessed by comparing total social effort 
and the benefits derived from it by society as a whole. One of the benefits can be 
seen in the standards attained by graduates in practical life as well as in their 
study performance and behaviour. From a quantitative viewpoint, it can be seen 
in the ratios of university graduates to skilled workers and graduates from techni- 
cal colleges appiied to society as a whole as well as to the various branches of 
national economy, science and culture. 

А complex of interlinked factors is involved in the improvement of the standards 
and efficiency of studies. In the years to come the University will give its attention 
to the following factors (these being within the scope of this case study): planning 
and organization of studies, didactic and methodical elaboration of studies and 
improving the qualifications of the teaching staff. 

The main tasks to be accomplished in the sphere of planning of studies are: 
further elaboration of qualitative and quantitative indices for university graduates 
to serve as a pre-requisite for planning the teaching objectives as well as the proper 
selection of subject matter best suited to achieve these objectives. A major concern 
of the organization of studies is to secure a more continuous course of studies by 
the provision and application of central regulations to a variety of institutional 
conditions. 

With regard to the elaboration of didactics and methods, the University will 
concentrate its efforts on the effective integration of those forms and methods of 
teaching that have proved successful for many years with new forms, methods, 
working and teaching aids, trying at the same time to establish an optimum 
combination for longer teaching periods—several weeks at a time. With regard 
to improving the qualifications of the teaching staff, the major tasks are to intensify 
the continuous exchange of pedagogical experience (including publications), to 
arrange guest courses by experienced members of the teaching profession, to de- 
monstrate new teaching methods as well as teaching aids, to conduct courses for 
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improving the pedagogical qualifications of the teaching staff, and to further 
develop research in the field of university-level pedagogics. 

In attempting to fulfil these tasks, the University can firmly rely on the continued 
efforts of the teaching staff and students to improve study courses so as to meet 
the growing social demand for higher standards and efficiency. 
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Structure of the centralised socialist education system 
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Preface 


by Robert L. Ketter 
President, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Particular problems associated with the planning and management of different institu- 
tions of higher education can more or less dispassionately be observed, compared and 
analysed. Solutions to those problems, however, evolve from a consideration of the 
‘real world’ alternatives which are unique to a particular institution. The State University 
of New York at Buffalo has and continues to have problems similar to those at many 
other institutions: increasing enrolments, lack of space, constraining finances, and the 
need to anticipate and serve the constantly changing demands of society. Although this 
case study describes concerns in the context of this specific University at this particular 
time, it does not maintain that they are necessarily applicable or desirable in the differing 
environments of other institutions or times. Nevertheless, it is our sincere hope that 
the study will suggest alternatives which other universities can consider as they view 
the mechanisms we used in analysing our problems, the processes we employed in coping 
with them, and the measures we took to anticipate future problems. 

During the past ten years the State University of New York at Buffalo has passed 
through a transition unparallelled in its 126-year history as an institution of higher 
learning. Formerly a private University, it joined the State University of New York 
System of two- and four-year colleges and university centres in 1962. The rapid growth 
of the institution since that time reflects the conscious planning of many persons who 
have sought to further this institution's goal of becoming a pre-eminent university centre. 

The former University of Buffalo, as a private institution, responded primarily to the 
needs of the immediate community. The merger with the state system broadened and 
significantly altered this mission. We now respond not just to the needs of the immediate 
community and the State of New York, but indeed recognize our national and inter- 
national obligations. 
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Methodology 


This case study, conducted for the International Institute for Educational Planning, 
details the planning, development, and management procedures routinely applied by 
the State University of New York at Buffalo (SUNYAB). 

This study is divided into two major segments, teaching and research. In order to 
fully describe the scope of the planning and management aspects of these prime 
educational functions, data were collected from a number of sources. Personal interviews 
were conducted with approximately 64 people in key operational positions with either 
the State University central administration in Albany, or locally, at SUNYAB. This was 
followed by the distribution of a questionnaire investigating the teaching, research, 
planning, and management methods of 85 University departments. Finally, the most 
important documents issued by SUNYAB during the past 15 years were collected and 
studied. 

This case study is designed to be descriptive in order to insure objectivity, Noticeable 
trends are acknowledged, and their implications are discussed in the final comments. 

Greatest emphasis is placed upon the period following the incorporation with the 
State University system, as these findings are more current and deal with a far larger 
institution than the formerly private University of Buffalo. 


The components of teaching and research 


The functions of teaching and research are determined by the academic, financial and 
physical plant university sub-systems as analysed together with the inter-active processes 
of decision-making/participation, information, and human-flow. It is necessary tO 
understand the inter-relationships of these sub-system elements and inter-active processes 


when defining the Scope and limitations of SUNYAB's planning and managerial 
mechanisms. 
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I. Background 


A. The Country, State, and community 


The former role of the university as a somewhat isolated repository of knowledge 
available to a relatively élite few is changing as the result of pressures from many 
sectors of society. A university education is now considered to be more of a right 
than a privilege. The current view is that any student with ability and ambition 
should be provided with the opportunity to avail himself of a university education. 
However, due to cost and entrance requirements, the majority of those enrolled 
still come from the upper and middle classes. Nevertheless, education in the 
United States is considered a dynamic force which is largely accountable for 
Societal improvement and preservation. As such, a college education today is 
felt to be a necessity, while only a few years ago a high school education was 
considered sufficient. 

To this end, universities have attempted to establish skill-developing pro- 
grammes for disadvantaged students, adopt more flexible admission policies, and 
revitalise curricula in order to prepare the students to fill many kinds of réles 
in a rapidly changing society. Attempts have also been made to evolve a pro- 
gramme which not only facilitates a transfer of past knowledge but prepares the 
university student for a dynamic, evolving society. 

Free and compulsory tax-supported elementary and secondary education has 
been historically provided throughout the United States. Higher education, 
however, is not universally available, although many states have constitutionalised 
an open admissions policy for all high school graduates desiring it. In recent years 
this provision has been tempered by a lack of facilities and funds. Each state is 
constitutionally responsible for its higher education but has delegated the power 
in large measure to localities. 

The higher education structure in the United States is supported by public 
taxes, tuition (or fee charges), endowments, grants from individuals, industry, 
the Federal Government, churches, and foundations. There are approximately 
2,525 institutions of higher education in the United States, of which 1,060 are 
publicly and 1,465 privately supported. 


In New York State the University of the State of New York, established in 
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1789, controls both private and public education at all levels. The State University 
system typifies the form of public higher education in many states. 


Structure and organization of higher education 


The agency in the United States which most closely resembles a centralised educa- 
tion authority is the United States Office of Education, in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Essentially, the Office of Education serves as a 
clearing-house for educational information as a basis for understanding the coun- 
try's overall educational problems. This Office also administers certain pro- 
grammes authorised and funded by Congress. It is only at this point that the Fede- 
ral Government has an opportunity to determine the direction of higher education. 

Statistics show that in the autumn of 1969 5,8 million students were enrolled 
in public and 2,1 million in private institutions of post-secondary education. 
All these institutions are under the jurisdiction of their respective states. 

The administrative structure of all education in New York State is headed by 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York, consisting of 
15 members appointed by the state legislature. The Board of Regents is the govern- 
ing body for 64 four-year institutions and 165 two-year institutions of higher 
education, both public and private. Sub-administrative categories directly or indi- 
rectly responsible to the Board of Regents are presented in Part II, Section A. 


The community and the University 


The eight counties comprising Western New York are populated by nearly two 
million people. The Buffalo metropolitan area (Erie and Niagara Counties) 
accounts for approximately one and one-half million of these, of whom some 
450,000 live within the Buffalo city limits. 

Buffalo, the commercial centre of the area, ranks 30th in size in the nation. The 
area supports over 2,000 manufacturing companies. Similarly, Buffalo harbour 
ranks as a major distribution centre, located within 500 miles of ten of the eleven 
major U.S. industrial centres. 

„Currently, area public and private schools number over 320, from nursery tO 
high-school levels, special education, and 17 public and private colleges and insti- 
tutes. There are now 18 hospitals and medical centres, six of which are affiliated 
to the University. The city supports over 57 public and private social agencies. 


The Buffalo-Niagara Frontier area can be considered typical of any large Ameri- 
can metropolitan area. 


The State University of New York at Buffalo (SUNYAB) is the largest of the 
four State University of New Y 


k (SU i in the 
lium of 70, ork (SUNY) Centres, enrolling 24,635 i 
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B. New York State and the University: 
a discussion of the 1962 merger 
and the interinstitutional relationship 


The University at Buffalo is part of a very complex educational system operated 
by the State of New York. The University's relationship to this system was 
drastically altered as a result of the merger of 1962. 


The New York State educational System 


The American Federal Constitution contains no legal provisions for establishing 
or maintaining public education. The organization and administration of educa- 
tion, therefore, is legally reserved as a function of each of the 50 states. At the 
highest level the New York State educational system is run by a super-coordinat- 
ing body that formulates and administers official educational policies. This body 
is called the "University of the State of New York’ (see Figure 1). It is not a uni- 
versity in the usual sense of the word, but rather a legal unit under which all 
institutions of higher education, as well as elementary and secondary schools, 
both public and private, have been incorporated. Included are other public educa- 
tional institutions such as public libraries, museums, educational organizations 
and agencies. The University of the State of New York is governed by the Board 
of Regents made up of private individuals elected by the Legislature. 

In higher education the Regents’ functions are limited to receiving, critically 
reviewing, recommending and approving long-range master plans describing devel- 
opment, problems and expectations submitted every four years by the member 
institutions. These plans are then presented to the State Legislature and the Gover- 
nor for approval, whereupon they become effective as law. 

Next in the hierarchy of the New York educational system, and still under 
general supervision of the Regents, is the ‘State University of New York’ (SUNY), 
similar in name to, but very distinct in character from, the ‘University of the 
State of New York’. It is this ‘State University’ that is the direct concern of this 
chapter. Created by an act of the Legislature in 1948, the State University of New 
York is governed by a Board of Trustees which is appointed by the Governor and 
then confirmed by the State Senate. Its chief official is a Chancellor, who is appoint- 
ed by the Board of Trustees and approved by the Governor. 

The State University System is under the jurisdiction of the State of New York 
and is created by and subject to the laws of the Legislature. Fiscal Operations are 
controlled by the Executive Office of the Governor, the Legislative Committees 
and the Legislature. 

The relationship of the former University of Buffalo to the State prior to 1962 
was simply as a private, incorporated, institution belonging to the “University of 
the State of New York’ (see Figure 1). It was affected by the Board of Regents 
only in matters of accreditation. 

. Asa result of the merger, the University of Buffalo, thereafter designated the 
State University of New York at Buffalo’ (SUNYAB), became absorbed and 
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affiliated as one of four graduate and professional centres of a centrally adminis- 
tered state system of higher education. 

The philosophy of the State planners had been to avoid what they called the 
"flagship concept’ of university development, i.e., one major campus with a number 
of satellite campuses; instead they intended to provide the conditions that would 
develop a balanced parallel growth within each type of member campus with no 
‘star’ institution. 


The ways in which the merger affected 
the functioning of the University 


Financial planning and management 

As a private institution the University of Buffalo was easy to operate. The aca- 
demic community would set up the budget according to their needs and the 
Business Office would provide, within the limits of available funds, the services 
and operations required to meet those needs. Income from student tuition and 
fees accounted for 80% of the University’s support and the endowment fund and 
gifts contributed the rest. These sources enabled the University to ‘get along’, 
but it could never be a first-rate university without some new source of funds. 

For many years the Office for Business Affairs had been run in a simple and 
comparatively casual fashion. It was not organized as a modern business office 
until a Vice-chancellor of Business Affairs was appointed in the mid-1950s, when 
the different departments of purchasing, accounting, personnel and bursar were 
created. 

From 1962 to 1970 a critical shortage of money was no longer a significant 
item in the University’s endeavour to meet its goals. Its improved financial posi- 
tion enabled it to add substantially to its staff by placing its salary range in compe- 
tition with major universities in the country. (See Part II, Section G). The 
University, however, was not without problems, for it did suffer the early frustra- 
tions of having to learn the intricacies of operating through the State Department 
of the Budget. Purchasing difficulties produced serious interruptions in research 
activity and some truly critical delays in the initiation of needed improvements. 


Academic planning 

With the merger, the size of departments increased which, in turn, fostered differen- 
tiation; e.g., geology from geography, linguistics from anthropology, political 
science from history. Each department in the former College of Arts and Sciences 
developed at a rapid pace. Practically every department became engaged in pro- 
grammes of research. Three new schools were established: Health-Related Pro- 
fessions (1965), a graduate-level School of Information and Library Science (1966), 
and a School of Architecture and Environmental Design (1968). 

One of the original suggestions for coping with the needs of space limitations 
and increased enrolment was the revision of the academic structure itself: towards 
the end of the 60s the development of a system of seven newly-organized academic 
Faculties was initiated, along with a system of separate colleges within the Uni- 
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versity to be essentially independent from the ‘Faculties’! Thus, disciplines were 
shaped into clusters, and the theoretical combined with the applied. The new 
Faculties of Arts and Letters, Social Sciences and Administration, and Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics were carved largely out of the former College of Arts 
and Sciences. The Social Sciences Faculty also includes the former Schools of 
Social Welfare and Business Administration,? while Arts and Letters has taken 
over administrative responsibility for the new School of Architecture and Environ- 
mental Design. The Law and Jurisprudence Faculty now incorporates both the 
professional School of Law and undergraduate jurisprudence studies. The Faculty 
of Engineering and Applied Sciences has combined the School of Engineering and 
the School of Information and Library Sciences, while the Educational Studies 
Faculty is responsible for the undergraduate and graduate programmes of the 
former School of Education. Similarly, the Health Sciences faculty now administers 
the Schools of Medicine, Nursing, Dentistry, Health-Related Professions and 
Pharmacy as well as the academic and research-oriented programmes of the basic 
science departments. 

To remove barriers between disciplines and to build bridges among Faculties, 
administrative Divisions for all undergraduate and graduate level degree-granting 
programmes were formed, drawing upon all Faculties for their instructional pro- 
grammes. The previously mentioned College System also serves this end. 

The reorganization has been paralleled by an equally drastic change in both 
undergraduate student and faculty governance and character; both adopted forms 
of governance by the ‘whole’, with each person of faculty rank a voting member 
of the Senate at large and every member of the undergraduate student body à 
voting member of the Polity.3 

An important factor during this period was increased student activism, which 
developed particularly in terms of demands for greater self-determination and an 
increasing róle in the University decision-making process. Consequently, SUNYAB 
began to divest itself of its in loco parentis responsibilities which had been ап 
established principle in America since the origins of higher education. , 

SUNYAB has survived the changes that were reshaping its future as an instl- 
tution of higher learning. However, from 1969 to 1971 various campus indicators 


signalled that the time had come for a slower pace. It was felt by some that 
SUNYAB was suffering from ‘change fatigue’. 


1. See Glossary, p. 210. 
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C. Levels of decision-making and planning 
between the State and SUNYAB 


Levels of decision-making! 


Since the State University of New York is organized as a system of campuses 
under a single Board of Trustees there are presumably advantages to be gained 
from co-ordination. Such co-ordination, it is normally expected, improves plan- 
ning, promotes economy in the use of material and human resources, and enhances 
response to public need. 


Campus type and purpose 

The basic nature and purpose of each campus is determined centrally, i.e., by 
SUNY and not by the local institution. Whether an institution is to bea university 
centre, a college of arts and science, a two-year agricultural and technical college, 
or a specialised campus such as the College of Forestry in Syracuse is a matter 
for Trustee decision. No campus can unilaterally change its nature or purpose. 
In the case of SUNYAB, it was originally made part of the State system on the 
basis of needs determined by the Trustees of the State University of New York. 


Programmes to achieve purpose 

The academic programmes by means of which a campus carries out its purposes 
are determined locally in most cases, but centrally in certain others. The basis 
for the distinction is fairly clear. 

The areas of local decision include those broad programme areas which are 
generally considered to represent the basic components of the particular type of 
campus in question. For example, it is to be expected that each of the four uni- 
versity centres will offer a broad range of degree programmes in the arts and 
Sciences, from bachelor's to doctoral degrees. 

The SUNY central administration's responsibility extends here only to identify 
the procedures which a campus shall follow in initiating such degree programmes, 
and not to question whether or not it will offer them. In such cases, it might be 
said, the internal argument alone is sufficient justification for the programme: 
the University centre needs to be free to offer these programmes simply because 
it is a university centre. 

Central decision is required, however, in the establishment of more specialised 
programmes such as professional degree offerings at the university centres or 
colleges of arts and sciences, and such as arts and science offerings at the agricul- 
tural and technical or specialised colleges.? The establishment of a professional 


1. Adapted from a paper presented by Harry W. Porter at the February 1968 meeting of 5 
University Presidents, “The locus of decision- ing i i ire 1 g of State 
of New York.” making in academic affairs in State University 

2. Until recently there has been a moratorium on ne 


i У programmes as wi i 
of on-going programmes. s ell as an evaluation 
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i i h as 
l, in fact, requires Trustee action. In some instances, problems esee 
: à А 
pe cen categorisation as in fine arts or sheer expense as in nuclear equip 
го: on 
е demand central decisions. 


ў 7 i nd research 
o huie sir eap clin кај and research within the basic programmes V 
лс the State University campuses are almost completely a local bras = 
As suggested above, there are review procedures for certain types of ie M m 
programmes, but these involve the professional judgments of specialised sc 
n central administrative review. 

EC support for specialised, advanced programmes presents a ie om 
While the State University must develop appropriate depth of holdings to eat 
its offerings on each campus, it seems obvious that the campuses м ae 
compete among themselves for rare and highly specialised research collec , 
and thus, require some central supervision. | | © 

Arrangements for study abroad and the location of certain area nca i E 
grammes involve central supervision and decision. These controls, it pis и 
noted, are quite separate from the questions of academic content and cre dd 
study abroad programmes which remain matters of local determination, a ies 
only to co-ordination and general review by the central staff in order that 
be as much university-wide sharing of opportunity as is feasible. | ps 

The establishment of research centres, institutes, etc., follows Бает Po 
cedures including approval by the Chancellor of the State University. E nis 
management of research is a central responsibility accomplished throug 
Research Foundation (See Part III, Section с). 


Faculty affairs 
In what might be termed facult 


А for 
y affairs, salary Schedules, basic procedures 
appointment, re-appointment, te 


nure, promotion, and dismissal, and other genera 
faculty personnel rules, decisions are determined by State University her 
policy. Appointments of administrative staff at salaries above $18,000 ucc 
central approval, as do certain faculty appointments at high salaries. Otherw 


у eden irs are 
except for certain general guarantees of faculty participation, faculty affairs 
matters for local determination. 


Student admissions and enrolment 
While the total enrolment and the a 


mined centrally, student admissions 
local determination, 


; 5 E А n- 
In summation, Figure 2 schematically describes where responsibility lies, се 
шапу or locally. 


"T ter- 
pplication processes of each campus are d d 
policies have been almost entirely produc 


Levels of planning 


: : о and 
The theme of this case Study is centred around the mechanisms for plane es 
managing teaching and Tesearch at SUNYAB, At the State level, there are 0 
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Purposo Programmes Curricula Faculty Admissions 


A EX RAL CONIÍITROL 
ш ~ 
C) RE m — GENES 
Al || ф 


FIGURE 2. A graphic summary of the locus of decision-making patterns. 


designed to help create the type of climate that is conducive to meeting the goals 
and objectives SUNYAB establishes, as well as broadening the educational per- 
Spective of the member units in the State University System. 

There are, however, no effective university-wide mechanisms on the local campus 
that are designed specifically for planning the type of output and direction upon 
which SUNYAB intends to focus. It seems that what do exist are agencies designed 
to cope with the existing issues and in doing so plan enough ahead to avoid such 
pitfalls as Over-spending, severe under-staffing, over-enrolment, and inadequate 
resources for administrative operations. 

A. clarification of the planning process must be presented here before going 
further into the teaching and research sections oi the report. The kind of planning 
upon which the case studies were proposed is one in which a thorough rationalizing 
of procedures for the development of the University was anticipated. The notion 
of a university fully and immediately responsive in an integrated manner to the 
various tendencies within a rapidly changing socio-economic environment could 
be misleading with regard to the general sense of planning within American uni- 
versities. It is necessary to be aware of the relatively autonomous development of 
American universities and the nature of political processes within the individual- 
istic tradition of the country. Given these, much of the sense of planning at the 
University has depended upon a level of assumed agreement, of shared pre- 
Suppositions, about the general direction of the University. This is a level of 
consciousness not easily described. Perhaps the nearest term for this foundation 
of planning would be that of consensus-building. The decision-making process 
at SUNYAB involves a large portion of those concerned and this very number 
would, on the one hand, belie any sense of specific unity about the direction of 
the University, while on the other, indicate the real, already present, agreement in 
the responses of those involved. For one criterion, a somewhat unspoken one, is 
exactly this vague sense of ‘fit’ in raising certain members of the faculty to the more 
proximate positions of decision. This is the consensus at work; the planning is 
already there in the sense that the hierarchy of Teviewers of policy have to a large 
extent previously passed through the discrimination of their adherence to the 
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i i titutes the consensus. Admittedly, 
ceived, yet felt, notions of what cons ; 5 \ ; 
m is for slide is not easily discernible behind the seemingly Шав A 
Fs i iti i i hich allows for a conside 
echanisms, yet it is precisely its vagueness мї i l 
шш leeway and mix of more rationalized opinions on a given item. ear 
with differing opinions may argue, within limits, that their definition more tr 
takes of the consensus than that of another. I. = 
Pe What makes this situation of consensus-building rather critical is that the rn 
of planning introduced from recent styles of business management does not : d 
relatively speaking, for such an informal system of planning to be fully accepta ei 
Within the concept of totalisation of a system—the thorough ratoni a a 
administration—there is the necessity for explicit articulation of goals; an к. 
is much more difficult with regard to the University and the consensus ир 
which planning rests. | | е 
Thus, the following discussion outlines only the formal mechanisms in ка 
SUNYAB participates that collectively decide the stated directions of the 


ә Я 3 ls: 
versity. These established agencies for planning are briefly discussed at three leve 
State-wide, local campus, and regional. 


Planning at the State level 


à re 
When the State University of New York was established by the State Legislatu 
in 1948, high amon 


g the important powers and duties assumed by the dm. 
appointed University Trustees was the responsibility for planning the over- 
development of state-supported higher education. long- 

Specifically, the founding legislature required the Trustees to develop a та e 
range Master Plan. By an act of the Legislature in 1961 the State Education die 
was amended, requiring the University to submit a quadrennial Master Plan A TA 
Governor and the Board of Regents, with the first to be submitted in 1964. rts 
Plan was to set guidelines for University growth and expansion. Progress repo 
were to be compiled during intervening years. 

The 1964 Plan was prepared sub: 
1966 Interim Revision 


ddi- 


a 


to the Chancellor for his considera: 
Plan. 
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Secondly, during the summer and autumn of 1971 six symposia and a research 
panel were conducted to formulate a variety of questions, ideas, opinions and 
alternatives about the future directions of the University. 

In the third phase of the 1972 planning process the campuses were asked to 
provide their own reactions, alternatives, and analyses on these same issues in a 
University-wide perspective. 

Phase 1V of the Master Planning process is for the presentation by each campus 
President of his campus’ views on the University-wide issues raised by the symposia 
and the Research Panel for drafting into the final document. 

The prime advantage of the Master Planning process is that it allows the 
member campuses of the SUNY system to reflect upon themselves. 

It is important to note that the Central Administration Office that co-ordinates 
the entire process takes the position that the function of planning in SUNY is the 
‘creation of the future, not the prediction of one’. 

Normally, specific planning is thought of in a budgetary context; narrowing 
down of options so that it is more predictable as to what the occurrences and the 
requirements might be at a specified time in the future. The Master Plan, as the 
State Planners see it, is considered a long-range document with developed options 
of which the State may or may not choose to take advantage when the time 
arrives, 

The concept of educational planning in New York State is fundamentally 
different from that in countries where great emphasis is placed on determining 
manpower needs for the future and developing programmes around that predicted 
need. New York State planners attempt to assess within the State what kind of a 
future the people in the State want. There is no planning concerned with specific 
analysis designation prediction. 

Peripherally, the SUNY Central Office for Planning assists other people in 
assessing and assembling information. They then try to help create the means to 
accomplish the objectives that the units establish. 

In addition, the SUNY Office for Educational Development was originally 
intended to be the.State-wide agency responsible for academic innovation and 
change throughout all SUNY campuses, but because of the budgetary crisis, the 
office has assumed a slightly different role to change with the times. By instituting 
‘venture finding’, the State has established a mechanism to determine whether а 
‘venture’ has been successful or unsuccessful. Two examples of planning that 
attempt to couple the need for innovation and the wise use of available funds and 
resources are the Empire State College and Regionalism. 

The Empire State College is a ‘college without a campus’. It is built on the 
assumption that learning is an individual experience and that the highly motivated 
student can pursue degree study without spending full time at a campus. Students 
using books, correspondence courses, television, and occasional classes and semi- 


1. Two or three-year grant containing the terms of its own wholeness so that one knows when 


one begins that venture and what are the standards on whic! T 
of the project. h to base the success or failure 
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tudy largely on their own. Emphasis is on individual study under the guidance 
кз є achers. It is an attempt to extend the opportunities for increasing the 
A of higher education, by adjusting the place, the content and the 
ime to the student. | 
emma epe effort to curtail economic expenditure and to provide 
ш О шшш opportunities for students. This new policy divides the po 
University geographically into eight regions and four co-ordinating areas. 
basic objectives of this organization are: 2. : | ЫЙ. 
1. The sharing of educational resources and administrative services between ins 
tutions in the SUNY in the designated areas. Р — 
2. Improving the student admissions апа transfer programmes in the Universi у. 
3. Co-ordinating the University's community service programmes and focusing 
more sharply on regional needs. . А 
In effect, the programme places geater emphasis on the central administration 
role of formulating policy, improving fiscal management and developing public 
communications and accountability, while minimising its role in the actual opera- 
tion of educational programmes and in day-to-day campus supervision. 


Planning at the local campus level h 
It has been previously stated that matters of curricula, instruction and researc 
within progr: 


ammes offered at SUNYAB are the responsibility of the local campus: 
Part II, Section B, will discuss the Beneral process of academic decision-making 
that takes place at SUNYAB. It is at the departmental levels that most of the 
activity is focused. The Faculty Senate Committee on Educational Planning and 
Policy, a University-wide agency, reviews educational issues and, in making recom- 
mendations to the chief administrative Officers, acts as a liaison between the 
faculty and administration. 

The Faculty Senate Committee on Educational Planning and Policy is one 


campus-wide planning. Another is the Office [07 
University-wide needs for space. While BS 
mmittee exists аза standing committee within 
ty Senate, the Office for Facilities Planning 3 

structure of SUNYAB. Section E of Part 1 t 
‘Space Utilisation’, discusses the breadth of its functions and the decisive ітрас 
of its role on SUNYAB. 


Planning at the regional level 

There is a trend in higher education in the United States toward inter-campu? 
Co-operation as a device to promote interchange among institutions for eet 
benefit in a given Tegion, both public as well as private. SUNYAB is a member 0 
the Western New York Consortium for Higher Education, which includes ! 


1. Note the distinction between the State. 
еу are both attempts to co-ordinate resources within a geographic area, 
engages private Institutions and is under a different auspice. 


> the 
“Sponsored regional centres for learning and put 
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charter members among whose incorporated purposes are: to carry out their 
Separate corporate purposes and aims including those which may be beyond the 
means or abilities of any one college or university, and to enlist the co-operation 
of other area institutions in educational programmes. Further, it attempts to plan 
for effective improvements in all those non-academic areas in which universities 
are involved. 

Since its inception in 1967 its effectiveness has been difficult to ascertain, be- 
cause the energies of the consortium have been devoted to organization and 


chartering procedures. 
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II. Teaching 


Introduction 


А 8 jsion- 
A more appropriate sense of the justification and rationale behind cee Бе 
making that affect the academic, physical plant-facilities and fiscal cu provide 
gained by a familiarity with the goals the University has set. These чи budget, 
the over-all guidelines on which priorities are set—the allocation o f research 
the recruitment of faculty and staff, library acquisitions and the nature o ubmitted 
and public service activities. In March 1972 the President of SUNYAB s 
the following as the present goals and objectives of SUNYAB: 7 eminent 
1. The University will continue its evolution into one of the nation's Ры enpi 
graduate and professional centres with a firm commitment to the adva 


4 ssion- 
of knowledge through teaching and research in selected academic and profe 
al disciplines; 


- The University will continue to a 
centre aspirations of creating both 
à rigorous academic orientation 


а ate 
ccept the obligation inherent in its gu 
àn outstanding undergraduate divisio at the 
which challenges the individual to ње 
limits of his intellectual and personal development, and an outstanding Tife-long 
ing education division dedicated to the concept of education as a 
pursuit; 


In each of its major divisions—un 
continuing education—the Universit 
Strengths, to stren 


d 
ional a 
dergraduate, graduate, professiona 


а "ue adem! 
Y will act to maintain existing ас which 


5 ose 
ective; but it will never lose sight of its academic РШР ive 

and of the need to determi 
methods of advancing 
which are Significant ај 
6. The University will г 


"ties 
: pilitie 

and transmitting knowledge, understanding and а 

nd valuable to mankind; 


ims tO 
3. к и cive 
ecognize the Importance of an environment condu 
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learning, teaching and research; and it will seek to provide facilities, services 
and personal examples which create such an environment; 

7. The University will continue to recognize a special relationship with the com- 
munity and region, and it will serve in this relationship according to its academic 
interests and abilities; 

8. The University will never be bound to the traditional forms of higher educa- 
tion; it will be willing to act alone or co-operatively in using its resources to 
create new forms which will further the realisation of its aspirations, purposes, 
and goals; and, 

9. 'The University will strive to organise and govern itself in such a manner as 
to make the most productive use of those resources entrusted to it by society 
for the achievement of these goals. 


A. Administrative and academic organization of SUNYAB 


Institutions of higher learning should constantly evaluate their changing environ- 
ment. They should then adjust their strategy to fit the environment, and choose 
an organisational structure that best supports it. Essentially, the academic organiza- 
tion under which SUNYAB currently operates was implemented in 1967 after 
receiving advice from educational consultants and ad hoc committees.t 

When SUNYAB implemented its new plan, it was felt that it would: 


-.. allow (the University) to combine the virtues of American universities’ 
emphasis on strong departments, the Continental European reliance on a 
communality of faculties, and the British approach which emphasises a 
collegiate environment.? 


1. Administrative organization 


As part of the State University of New York, SUNYAB is charged with fulfilling 
its mandated purpose as a state institution. The President of the University is 
responsible for the fulfilment of the State mandate. It is he who grants all academic 
degrees upon recommendation of the faculty on behalf of the SUNY Trustees. 
The President is assisted by a staff of vice-presidents. They are headed by an 
Executive Vice-president who co-ordinates all operations of the University and 
acts for the President in his absence. In the academic administrative hierarchy, the 
Vice-president for Academic Affairs reports to the Office of the President, (i.e., 
to the President and the Executive Vice-president) and co-ordinates all academic 
activities. (See Figure 3). 


1. See Glossary, p. 210. 
2, SUNYAB, Character of the future universit у: basis for a flexible and i ic 
en all, Rev Vot Ste Ue o Rel aient Hol de 
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2. Academic organization 


The academic component of the University is organised around two main struc- 
tures, the Faculty System and the Collegiate System. (See Figure 4). Through 
these agencies the substantial portion of full-time courses are offered. The mechan- 
ism that co-ordinates the activities of the Faculties and Colleges is the Divisions, 
primarily the Division of Undergraduate Studies and the Division ot Graduate 
Studies. Each is headed by a Dean who is responsible to the Vice-president for 
Academic Affairs. The Division of Continuing Education and the Division of 
Summer Session also co-ordinate academic activities but to proportionately fewer 
students. They are headed respectively by a Dean and a Director who have slightly 
different responsibilities from the Deans of other Divisions. Each Division is 
assigned to a particular academic level except the Division of Summer Sessions, 
which offers both graduate and undergraduate courses. 


3. The Faculty system 


The faculty System is by far the broadest and most sophisticated of the structures. 
There are seven Faculties, organised according to the disciplines within each. 
These Faculties, which are both teaching and research units, with many specialise 

but co-ordinated departments and schools, provide the greatest portion of full- 
time courses. Each is governed by a set of by-laws which have been reviewed an 

approved by the respective unit and the Faculty Senate. (See Section B of this 
Part, Faculty Senate). Six of the Faculties are headed by Provosts; the Faculty 
of Health Sciences, however, is headed by its own Vice-president because of its 


numerous professional schools which have D "chin. (See 
Figure 4). eans and departments withi 


similarity among the decisio: 
the Faculties operate similarly, the 


as an example of the internal mecha: ns that de e structure and 
NIS: 
scribe thi 


4. General process of academic decision-making 


M H B x» 1 
шеки and advising on academic issues is done by a representati 
mposed of elected faculty members and, in some cases, the provo?” 
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FIGURE 5. Faculty of Educational Studies: administrative chart. 


Although the size of the committees varies, each is basically a representation of 
the department and the faculty constituency. With the exception of some explicit 
powers of the President and the Central Administration, the uitimate power for 
making most of the decisions on academic issues which affect the Faculty resides 
collectively in their hands. With the help of his assistants and budgetary specialists, 
the Provost serves as a facilitator and administrator of policies and programmes. 

The actual foundation for the academic decision-making process is at the 
departmental level at SUNYAB, and is built around a cyclically hierarchical system 
of check-points, each step in the process representing a portion of the reviewing- 
evaluating mechanism that ensures both educationally valid curricula as well as 
sound use of funds and resources. The planning that occurs at this level is very 
loosely structured. Accordingly, the standing Curriculum Committees within the 
units of the Faculty and Collegiate Systems review programmes and courses offered 
in their respective units. The process resembles the schematic diagram presented 
in Figure 6. 
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FIGURE 6. The curriculum decision-making]participation process. 
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5. The Collegiate System 


Since 1967 the University has been developing the Collegiate System as an addi- 
tional dimension of its educational programme. The name ‘Colleges’ in some ways 
is misleading, since the term is commonly associated with some kind of residential 
setting. The colleges at SUNYAB were introduced primarily to enrich the students’ 
educational experience; unfortunately, residential facilities have been largely un- 
available. The present plans for the new north campus, however, do include a 
residential Collegiate educational programme. 

The Collegiate System is composed of non-degree-granting units (colleges) offer- 
ing courses that are outgrowths of the expressed concerns of its constituents. They 
are more temporary and flexible than most courses offered through the Faculty 
System. The colleges may offer either credit or credit-free programmes, some of 
which are on an experimental one-term basis. The emphasis in all cases is on 
developing programmes which are designed to meet individual student needs, 
with a focus on the undergraduate level. 

The Collegiate System at present comprises 17 colleges, the Collegiate Assembly, 
the Director of the Collegiate System, and standing and ad hoc committees. 

Significantly, the Director of the Collegiate Assembly has noted that: 


+++ the collegiate units are defined as ad hoc academic structures responding 
to the expressed needs of faculty, staff and student. This shift in definition 
has made the collegiate system quite unique in this country. While the creation 
of such flexible academic structures leading to a multitude of educational 
settings of varying sizes has often been advocated, we know of no other 
comparable institution which has made possible the creation of this kind of 
flexible, temporary structure. 


Organization of the colleges 

A college may be proposed by any group of students, faculty, or staff at SUNYAB. 
The Collegiate Assembly then reviews the proposals with respect to educational 
Objectives, feasibility of design, and resources needed to implement the pro- 
grammes. The establishment of a new college depends upon the approval of the 
Assembly, in accordance with the regulations of the Vice-president for Academic 
Affairs. Each college is headed by a Master. 


The Collegiate Assembly 

The Collegiate Assembly, the policy-making body of the system of colleges, was 
established in April 1970. It has 26 voting members; one vote for each of the seven 
Faculties; one vote for the Dean of the Undergraduate Division and one for each 
division of the Student Association (i.e., Undergraduate, Graduate, and Continu- 
ing Education Divisions), and one for a representative of each College. The Col- 
legiate Assembly is headed by a Director, who is elected by the Assembly; the 
nominee must be approved and the final appointment made by the University 


1. Konrad Von Moltke, Director, Collegiate Assembly, Annual Report, SUNYAB, 1971. 
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role. Issues discussed by the group include criteria for promotion of faculty mem- 
bers, standards of academic honesty, and organization of athletic programmes. 

The Curriculum Committee is composed of seventeen members. One represent- 
ative from each Faculty, five other faculty members selected in proportion to 
undergraduate enrolments and five undergraduate students are responsible for 
the review and approval of any proposed departmental undergraduate course 
(see Figure 6). 


7. The Division of Graduate Studies (Graduate School)! 


The Division of Graduate Studies is authorised to offer programmes and recom- 
mend the granting of degrees at levels beyond the first degree, with the exception 
of professional degrees which are controlled by the respective schools and Facul- 
ties. Its prime responsibility is to assist the functioning of academic programmes, 
and to co-ordinate and standardise degree requirements and admissions procedures. 
The róles of the departments and the Division regarding admissions are as follows: 
each department is responsible for admitting its graduate students within guide- 
lines established by the graduate division according to criteria it develops. Nor- 
mally, these include the possession of a bachelor's degree or its equivalent. Such 
Criteria are considered a matter of record in the Office of the Dean of the Graduate 
Division and are subject to periodic review either by a Divisional Committee or 
the Division's Executive Committee. 


Organization of the Division of Graduate Studies 

The Division is organised around all graduate programmes. One type of basic 
unit in the Division of Graduate Studies is any department supervised by the 
Division which has an approved programme leading to an advanced degree. 
Secondly, circumstances associated with the nature of advanced studies may justify 
the existence of special aggregations such as interdivisional programmes, centres, 
or institutes. The third type of basic unit is a department organised by and within 
the Graduate Division itself (e.g., the Experimental Pathology Department of 
the Roswell Park Memorial Institute). There are 57 doctoral and 70 masters 
programmes. The Graduate Division is responsible for the evaluation and орега- 
tion of these programmes as discussed in Section H of this Part. 

Administratively, the Division of Graduate Studies is organised around the Dean 
and his staff, the Executive Committee, Divisional Committees, the Council of 
the Division of Graduate Studies and several other committees. 

The Dean of the Graduate Division is appointed by the Trustees upon recom- 
mendation by the President and Chancellor. His responsibilities include the ad- 
ministration of policies determined by the Graduate Division and the Vice-presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the President, Dean of the Graduate 
Division, Chairmen and one elected member of each of the seven Divisional 


1. The information given herein is based on the 1970/71 Graduate 


of the Division of Graduate Studies and an interview with the Di nof d actin, the Bylaws 


ean of the Graduate Division. 
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tor of the Adult Advisement Centre, the Director of Urban Extension and the 
Director and Chief Engineer for the campus radio station WBFO. 

The Division’s main policy body is the Executive Committee composed of the 
President of the University, the Dean, and two elected members from each of the 
Faculties participating in the Division’s programmes. This committee gives counsel 
to the Dean regarding matters of policy and exercises general supervision over 
standards and operations. 

In 1971 56% of the faculty consisted of staff affiliated with other Divisions on 
Campus, 28% were off-campus instructors (employed in business, industry, or 
other institutions), with the remaining 25 % being teaching assistants. 


Activity areas 

The Adult Advisement Centre. This facility offers career, education, and University 
information to groups as well as to individuals. This counselling is based upon 
an interview and testing service conducted by the Centre to help adults evaluate 
their capabilities for college work. 

Office for Urban Extension. The activities of this office are divided into three main 
areas, the largest being the implementation of credit programmes for adults. Sup- 
ported by State University funds and administered by Millard Fillmore College, 
these programmes are recognised as valid toward a University degree, with classes 
offered in various locations on and off campus. | 

The second area is a workshop programme conducted to provide specialised 
educational experience in response to the needs of specific groups. Workshops 
include a variety of programmes for the Department of Inspection and Licenses 
of the City of Buffalo, orientation programmes for parents of in-coming freshmen 
at SUNYAB, and a community relations programme for the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority. 

The third area of activity of the Office of Urban Extension involves the campus 

radio station, WBFO. Licensed by the Federal Communications Commission, 
WBFO operates one studio at the University and another, known as the satellite 
studio, in the inner-city area. This satellite studio is designed to provide for com- 
munication between the University and the inner-city community. 
Office for Credit Programmes: Millard Fillmore College (MFC). The teaching 
staff of Millard Fillmore College (MFC) is drawn from both intra- and extra- 
University sources. At present MFC operates with a relatively high student/faculty 
ratio as compared to the day division (approximately 26/1 versus 13.5/1). 

The trend of increased enrolment noted for the Division of Undergraduate 
Studies is also a significant factor for MFC. It is hypothesised that the increase 
is due not only to a greater number of transfers from community colleges, but from 
an increase in returning Viet-Nam veterans and the expansion of programmes in 
the inner city. During MFC's 1970 autumn semester, the average student carried 
a two-course load worth 8.7 semester hours. Tuition assistance is provided to 
nearly a quarter of the students by their respective employers. 

The Office of Credit-Free Programmes. This Office was originally established as a 
department of Millard Fillmore College in 1965. Its purpose was to plan and 
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10,000 persons per year have participated in its scheduled conferences, institutes 
and courses. 


9. Division of Summer Sessions 


Since 1965 the focus of the summer session at SUNYAB has been to rumes 
and promote the year-round operation of the University. As a result of this v) 
direction, the Division has experienced a 300% enrolment increase; ona cred 2 
hour basis, the summer session now provides a total of one-sixth of all instruction 
in the University. Through concentrated study, students may now complete a е 
most a full year of undergraduate requirements during the three full summe 


; e 
sessions. Registration for summer courses at SUNYAB is currently among th 
highest in the country. 
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On this premise the curricular character of SUNYAB was encouraged to develop. 
Since 1968 the increased size of the University has permitted students not only 
to choose from among varied options for educational programmes, but to explore 
knowledge across ever-broadening disciplinary lines. 


2. The curriculum process 


New programmes sponsored by the University are generally initiated at the depart- 
mental level by its teaching staff. Following approval by a Faculty Curriculum 
Committee, the suggested programme is discussed and voted upon by the entire 
Faculty teaching staff, and, if approved, is implemented. Officially, the Curriculum 
Committee of the Division (Graduate or Undergraduate) under whose auspices 
the course will be sponsored, gives it final approval. However, this committee 
merely reviews the courses for duplication or overlapping, rather than for educa- 
tional validity; the latter decision is reserved for the Curriculum Committee of the 
individual Faculty. 

Virtually no formal curricular planning occurs on a University-wide basis. The 
teaching staff is required to define programme objectives before their approval and 
inclusion in the University's Bulletin, but there is no pre-set University ‘design’ 
or ‘curricular purpose’ around which courses develop. The development of new 
courses and programmes according to departmental objectives is essentially the 
function of the instructors who decide to teach them. An exception is made when 
the State mandates SUNYAB to introduce a new programme such as architecture 
into its bulletin and the University complies accordingly (see Section C of Part I). 
, The Collegiate Assembly may disestablish a course or programme it finds lack- 
ing in relevance or which no longer meets the needs of its constituents; this is 
accomplished on the advice and review of its Programme Evaluation Committee. 


3. Degrees offered at SUNYAB 
The following degrees are offered by SUNYAB: 


Associate in Arts! Master of Fine Arts 
Associate in Applied Sciences! Master of Library Science 
Bachelor of Architecture Master of Science 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Social Work 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Bachelor of Science Doctor of Education 


Master of A rchitecture Doctor of Medicine 
Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 


Master of Business Administration Juris Doctor 
Master of Education 


1. These degrees offered only at Millard Fillmore, Division of Continuing Education. See 
Glossary, p. 210. 
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4. Experimental and special programmes 


The following paragraphs present a partial description of the University's experi- 
mental and special programmes. For the sake of brevity, only a sample of ак 
programmes will be discussed. The Colleges, previously described in Section / 
of this Part, are included because their status in the University is basically experi- 


mental. Other programmes included in this chapter should be considered repre- 
sentational. 


The Colleges 


The seventeen Colleges, which collectively may be considered a programme z 
study, cover a wide spectrum of styles and themes. Together they are a means 0 
providing both traditional and progressive forms of education without applying 
an absolute standard. One characteristic common to all the Colleges is the a 
degree of student participation in the decision-making process. The apparen 
differences between them derive from differences of style. 

Courses offered through the Colleges are subject to greater fluctuation than 
departmental courses, since they tend to reflect more closely the immediate — 
ests of those involved. Students may take four credits per term in experimenta 
credit-bearing programmes and as many elective approved courses as their won 
programme permits. A Collegiate unit may appoint non-tenured Fellows, establis 


its own form of internal governance, or disestablish itself after notifying the AS: 
sembly. 


Experimental programme 
been in existence since 1968 
Faculty Senate; thus, it main 


tus in the University. The purpose of EPIS is to broaden educational opportunity» 
recruiting students on the basis of potential, rather than their academic ability 2 
demonstrated in high school. In order to realise promised opportunity, the Pos 
gramme provides students with extra financial and educational assistance, V tly 
requiring that EPIS students complete their academic programmes as compete" ^ 
as the students recruited by conventional criteria. EPIS, however, is more ipu 
admission procedure for minority groups (its main constituency): it serves tO 
SUNYAB with the local community. ittee 
Students are admitted into EPIS by an Admissions Committee or ни“ 
Composed of representatives from the EPIS staff, the EPIS student associat! ich 
Admissions and Records, the Faculty Senate and the communities from “iher 
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Students, but extra questions are added. 

All students admitted in 


in independent studies ( EPIS). This programme has 
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adequately in the regular University offerings, not on the basis of tests in academic 
skills or on their performance in developmental courses. 


Bulletin Board Courses 

1. Twenty students can request the initiation of a Bulletin Board Course. Such 
courses are designed to allow students and faculty to initiate and participate in 
courses they would like to see offered which are not currently available in a 
Department, Division, or College. 

2. The instructor of such a course must be a teaching member of the University 
Community. If a particular area of instruction can be covered only by a qualified 
person who is not a teaching member of the University Community, a regular 
faculty member of SUNYAB takes on the full responsibility for the academic 
Supervision and procedures of such a course. 

3. The proposal for a new Bulletin Board Course has to be cleared initially with 
the Assistant to the Dean of the Division of Undergraduate Studies. Sub- 
sequently, the course proposal will be processed, as any other course, through 
the office of the Assistant Dean for presentation to the Division of Under- 
graduate Studies Curriculum Committee. 1 

4. Unless specifically requested and justified, a Bulletin Board Course is approved 
for one semester only. Subsequently, each course is evaluated by both the in- 
Structor and the students involved in the course. Any Department, Division, or 
College has the option to absorb an approved Bulletin Board Course as a regular 
course of their programme. 


C. The teaching staff at SUNYAB 


1. The Faculty Senate 


The Faculty Senate of SUNYAB is considered a legislative body of the University 
With the voting faculty as its constituent members. Voting faculty are those who 
hold academic rank, i.e., assistant professors, associate professors and full pro- 
fessors. The President of the University, the vice-presidents and certain non-teach- 
ing professional staff members (e.g., from the Libraries) are also members of the 
Faculty Senate. The means by which this organization is established and its basic 


Operations are outlined below: 


Officers: and from the Voting Faculty. 

E шше pen by and from the Voting Faculty and Professional 
Staff (one from Health Sciences, three from the other six 
Faculties). 

Senators (Faculty Representatives): Elected by and from the Voting Faculty 
and the Libraries. 

Executive Committee Faculty Representatives: Elected by and from the Sena- 
tors of each Faculty and the Libraries. 
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i i ittee: 
Standing and Special Committees: Appointed by the Executive Commi 
faculty, staff, students. МИР 
і і ittee reports; may be refer 
islation: By the Senate upon basis of commi 2 
к to the Voting Faculty for referendum—recommendation 
to the President. 
Role of the Faculty Senate | -—. 
The Faculty Senate is essentially an advisory body—all its powers ee in im e 
recommendations to the President of the University, who has the u na cid 
ponsibility for the management of the institution. The functions, pow 
duties of the Senate are outlined below: 


-— : ellor, 
to advise the University President, the University Council, the em iD 
the State University Board of Trustees, and the Governor with "à p 
all maters which may effect the general character of the University; 


"Fai. —_ ; А А ards of 
to initiate investigations affecting the educational efficiency or standa 
the University with respect to 


; rch 
(i) the establishment or dissolution of all academic and all resea 
units; 


(i) ^ matters relating to student affairs; 
(ii) ^ general University admissions policies; 
(iv) general University athletic policies; 
(V) general policies relating to University financial aids; 
(vi) general University publications and library policies; 
(vii) establishment of University Articles of Governance; pivi- 
(viii) major reorganizations of existing Faculties, Schools, Colleges: 
sion, Departments and other academic units. 


Relationship with the Faculty Senate of SUNY р the State 
The Faculty Senate at Buffalo has virtually no formal relationship with t ds fout 
University Faculty Senate, the State-wide body. The SUNYAB campus sen serv 
Tepresentatives to the SUNY Faculty Senate and these four representatives = 

as an informal link with the State Senate. The Senate has no relationshiP ule 


.. B . i pr 
SUNY administration in Albany. The SUNY Senate has no authority to 079 
the SUNYAB Faculty Senate decisions. 


Relationship with SUNYAB administration mpo 
Officially the SUNYAB Faculty Senate is considered an important мо о 
of the University administration and academic organization. With regat” «rate 
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actual impact the Senate has on University management, an officer of th 
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decisions may get modified somewhat by the administration in their implementa- 

tion due to practical kinds of considerations which the Senate was not aware 

of.! 
There is little doubt that the University administration and the Faculty Senate are 
closely tied. What may be questionable is the actual influence the Senate has on 
administrative decision-making. Recent events have shown that the administra- 
tion has ignored many Senate recommendations, including several in regard to 
major academic appointments and governance policies. In addition, although the 
Senate has had practically no influence in regard to the fiscal policies of the Uni- 
Versity, recently the Senate was able to place two of its members on the SUNYAB 
budget committee, a move that holds some promise for creating more direct 
influence in these matters. 

Also, as a result of Senate initiation and a series of referendums, the Articles 
of Governance for a University Assembly were ratified in December of 1972. The 
major purpose of the Assembly is to develop greater co-operation between the 
Several current governance structures. Significantly, the voting members of the 
Assembly include not only faculty and professional staff, but also the Civil Ser- 
Vice employees, the various student divisions (graduate, undergraduate, Millard 
Fillmore, professional students in medicine, law and dentistry) and even the 
alumni. Thus, with its university-wide representation, the SUNYAB Assembly's 
essential function will be advising all higher levels of State educational control 
Оп matters affecting more than one of its constituencies. While it is not the inten- 
tion that the Assembly replace the primary jurisdictions already existing, the greater 
Co-ordination of deliberations and recommendations on University policies will 
Probably influence their formulation and enactment. НЕ К 

Just what actually is the relationship of the Senate to the administration and 
the rest of the University community is not completely clear. It is certain, however, 
that without the support of the faculty, no administration can expect to implement 
Its policies either smoothly or efficiently. What the future holds for SUNYAB may 
be largely dependent upon the final settlement of this situation. From this point of 
View, it is important to mention the Senate Professional Association (SPA). 


Unionism among university professors T үн 
The Senate Professional Association is a collective bargaining organization repre- 


Senting university professors, whose legal sponsorship falls within the construct 
9f a public union. The fifteen-member executive board represents 15,000 hetero- 
Senous members ranging from technical assistants to M.D.s and Ph.D.s on twenty- 
eight different campuses across the State system. 

The significance of the union is the fact that it is organised and sanctioned under 
law (Taylor Law) to bargain independently with the Governor of the State and 
the Office of Employee Relations, which means the teaching staff can collectively 
Challenge those decisions in the system that affect them. The Senate Professional 

Ssociation has gained salary increments and established grievance procedures. 


1. The statements cited above аге the responses of the Senate Secretary to a list of questions 
designed for this case study. 
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2. Faculty teaching loads 


Although the amount of time a faculty member spends in teaching is not strictly 
regulated, it is nevertheless a factor in determining promotion and tenure. The 
general University-wide policy with respect to this issue is based upon a 12-hour 
load as the normal expectation. Exceptions to this are made at departmental and 
divisional levels. A survey conducted in the autumn of 1969! revealed that pro- 
fessors of all ranks averaged 56.1 hours a week on the job. The survey showed that 
full professors worked an average of 57.8 hours a week; associate professors, 
57.3; assistant professors, 54.9; lecturers, 56.2; and instructors, 51.6 (see Figure 7). 
It should be noted that these are the estimates of the faculty members themselves. 

Classroom hours broke down to 6.94 for full professors, 7.23 for associate 
professors, 6.81 for assistant professors, 7.61 for lecturers, and 6.94 for instructors. 
Also shown was the fact that faculty members with substantial administrative 
responsibilities spent less time in the classroom than those with few or no adminis- 
trative chores: 5.21 hours as compared to 7.25 hours. Comparatively, those who 
teach and engage in substantial research carry more teaching load hours than 
those who teach and discharge administrative responsibilities. 

Classroom hours also fluctuated from one discipline to another. Engineering 
faculty members spent a significant part of their time in the laboratory and 6.48 
hours a week in class, while education professors averaged 8.08 hours weekly in 
class, not counting laboratory work. All Faculty reported spending approximately 
25% of their time in instruction and preparation, while junior faculty members 
used almost half their time in these pursuits. Personal or departmental research 
and writing account for 21% of their time. Administrative chores took 16.8%; 
Sponsored writing and research, 6.9 %; outside professional activities, 4.7%; other 
activities within the University, 3.2%; and ‘other’ activities, 2% (see Figure 8). 

In 1971 a questionnaire designed for this case study asked department chairmen 
whether their departments specified the amount of time a faculty member must 
Spend in teaching. The survey showed that 61.7% of the University departments 
actually do establish requirements in this area. 

% Yes % No 


University Total 61.7 37.0 
Educational Studies 37.5 50.02 
Arts and Letters 100.0 0.0 
Engineering and Applied Sciences 42.9 57.1 
Social Sciences & Administration 86.7 13.3 
Law & Jurisprudence 100.0 0.0 
Health Sciences 50.0 50.0 
Natural Sciences & Mathematics 66.7 33.3 


Despite the workload actually carried by the teaching staff at the University 
the State Legislature, in July 1971, passed a ‘sense of body’ resolution calling for 


1. Report Faculty Load Survey, Fall Semester 1968-19 ч R 
of Institutional Research, SUNYAB, 1969, pp. 154170, ^ ^ ^^ Reports, Vol. Ш, Office 


2. Ten per cent or more of this faculty did not respond to this question 
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Ficure 8. Full-time faculty: average percentage times spent in various activities. 


the adoption of minimum classroom contact hour standards for State University 
faculty. The bill, vetoed by the Governor, was not implemented. The fact that the 


State government has begun to concern itself with regulating teaching hours at 
the university level, however, is significant. 
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3. Teaching load equivalences! 


The following equivalences or ‘ground rules’ were applied in calculating the total 
instructional loads for members of the faculty in the several divisions: 


A. Regular courses (undergraduate, graduate): 

1. Lecture, lecture-seminar, lecture and recitation, lecture and discussion, lecture 
and conference: one contact hour equals one hour for load purposes. 

2. Field instruction (social welfare): four contact hours per student per week— 
allow one hour for each student enrolled for load purposes. 

3. Laboratory: two or three contact hours equals one hour for load purposes 

4. Studio (Art): two contact hours equals one hour tor load purposes. 

5. Seminar and individual supervision (Education): one contact hour per stu- 
dent per week plus three contact hours for seminar—allow one hour for each 
four students enrolled plus number of credit hours for load purposes. 

B. For equivalency purposes, administrative and research work must be at least 

50% or more before it is considered ‘substantial’. 


4. Evaluation of the teaching staff 


Appointment, promotion and tenure 

The process of appointment, promotion and tenure is an intrinsic part of the 

inter-action between any university and its faculty. Unlike the other SUNYAB 

employees whose positions and promotions are determined by New York State 

Civil Service rules and regulations, faculty appointments, promotion, and tenure 

are managed through mechanisms which operate at department, Faculty, and 

administrative levels. 

New appointments to the University are not determined by need alone but are 
modified by the number of full-time equivalent students (FTE)? and the State 
budget. Once the availability of a position has been determined, the following 
requirements and procedures apply: 

1. Three letters of support from people outside the University, from a department 
of equal university status, are solicited. The evaluations should give special 
attention to teaching capabilities, and originality and reliability of research. A 
short curriculum vitae is required from each outside reference. 

2. Current Curriculum Vitae of applicant, employment, education, research, publi- 
cations, membership in associations and professional organizations, references 
from authorities in the field. 

3. Letter from Chairman of the department to which applicant would be appointed. 
Included in this letter should be the procedure initially used to arrive at the 
decision, the quantitative vote, and a short statement concerning the applicant 
vis-a-vis the Faculty and the department in the context of department planning. 

4. If the appointment is approved by the Executive Committee of the Faculty, 


1. See Glossary, page 210, under FTE (Full-Time Equival 
2. See Glossary, p. 210. quivalent), 
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the Provost is authorized to send an acceptance letter to the candidate unless 
appointment carries tenure and/or the rank of Professor (including term appoint- 
ments). In the latter case, the Provost forwards all gathered materials plus his 
recommendation to the President's Review Board (composed of six members 
of the University faculty at large appointed by the President). The main criteria 
used by the Board in the evaluation of appointments, re-appointments, promo- 
tions and tenure are: 

a. relation of talents of the proposed candidate to plans for the development of 

the department and the University as a whole; 

b. evaluation of the candidate’s creative contributions, either scholarly or artist- 

ic; 

c. documented evidence of teaching ability including contributions to educa- 

tional innovations; 

d. public and community service; 

е. a tenure rank should not be granted if a better-qualified person is available 

elsewhere. 
Upon review of the Board, and approval of the President, appropriate action may 
be taken by the Department. 

The President's Review Board considers promotion to Full Professor and term 
appointments to the rank of Professor or Visiting Professor for more than one 
semester. It should be noted that it decides upon new appointments only when 
tenure is involved. 


Promotion and tenure 

Promotion and tenure are initiated through various departmental committee struc- 
tures, on which a senior faculty member or chairman serves as a reviewing agent. 
Departmental policy determines whether or not students are represented; in most 
cases the students are included. 

In line with the regulations of the SUNY Trustees, tenure but not promotion 
is programmed, i.e., a time comes when a decision must be made. However, early 
requests are often initiated. A recommendation to full professorship usually results 
from an annual review of the accomplishments of the associate professors by à 
department's senior professor. Promotions and tenure are based on the 
following: 

1. Two letters from within the University supporting the request from faculty of 
equal or greater status. 

2. Three letters of support from outside the University. 

3. Current curriculum vitae of applicant. 

4. Letter from the Department Chairman indicating procedure used to arrive at 


RE vote (quantitative), and a short statement regarding individual's promo- 
ion. 


The following information must b 
tion or tenure: scholarly achieve 
other department or faculty ey 
undergraduate students, etc.; U: 


€ included in each recommendation for promo- 
ment; faculty member's performance in teaching. 
aluation forms, or letters from graduates and/or 
niversity service — Committee work, administrative 
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posts held by the candidate, etc.; public service—civic offices, professional societies, 
etc. 

The above information is sent to the Provost's Office. In cases of promotion 
with tenure, granting of tenure, or promotion to full professor, the Provost, after 
consultation with the Executive Committee, adds a letter of recommendation to 
the set of credentials and forwards the material to the Vice-president for Academic 
Affairs. After action is taken by the Vice-president for Academic Affairs, the 
President's Review Board and the President, the Provost's Office informs the 
Department of the resulting dicisions. 

5. In the event of a ‘no’ decision at any level, the faculty member may appeal to a 

SUNYAB Faculty Senate subcommittee which may further appeal to the SUNY 

Senate group and the SUNY Chancellor. 


Compensation 

The ability to recruit faculty is related to the pay-scale as well as to the academic 
environment of a university. According to data compiled by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors (AAUP), SUNYAB ranked 22nd in the United 
States in average compensation to full-time faculty members during the year 
1970/71. 


Reviews of teaching methods and courses 


The Student Course and Teacher Evaluation (SCATE). The first attempts to stand- 
ardise teaching evaluation were made by a student committee partially supported 
by the Student Association. During the autumn of 1967, with a staff of only two 
undergraduates, the committee conducted its first course survey and published the 
statistical results. Since then the Student Course and Teacher Evaluation (SCATE) 
has been published twice more, in 1968 and 1969. With an increased staff of 20 
members, the committee has been in continuous operation.* 

A. course and teacher evaluation programme is a tool for measuring and im- 
proving the quality of education within the University. The SCATE project 
represents an attempt to make such a programme University-wide, by means of a 
standardised, computer-scored questionnaire distributed during final examination 
week. 

Traditionally, the University has failed to recognise and reward good teaching. 
Promotion and tenure have too often been determined by the quality and quantity 
of publications. The goal of SCATE is to offer a measuring device of teaching 
quality. Department tenure committees might effectively apply SCATE evaluations 
to individual tenure cases. In this way students are able to voice their criticisms 
and affect a process which has long been closed to them. Additionally, the evalua- 
tion may be used by the individual professor to improve his own instruction and 


1. The information used here concerning SCATE is based on the 1969 Summer Report. Т] 
was no 1970 survey—probably as a result of the fact that the 1969/70 academic Tar joies 
disrupted by campus disturbances. The 1970 spring Semester, as at many other American 
Universities, was cut short in order to avoid actual physical conflict on the SUNYAB campus 
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gauge the success of his teaching concepts. Besides using SCATE for tenure con- 
siderations, a department may find SCATE helpful in an examination of the rele- 
vancy and continuity of a course in terms of other courses and the needs of the 
students. 

Unfortunately in 1969 the SCATE evaluations were limited to courses offered 
only in the Undergraduate Division of three Faculties (Arts and Letters; Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics; and Social Science and Administration). The primary 
reasons for this were lack of financial support, insufficient student and faculty 
participation, and poorly constructed questionnaires. Currently, the Office of Vice- 
president for Academic Affairs is implementing a similar, but improved, evalua- 
tion at both undergraduate and graduate levels. 


The Faculty of Natural Sciences and Mathematics teaching review. Other mechan- 
isms for evaluating teaching quality have been initiated by the individual *Facul- 
ties'. For example, the Faculty of Natural Science and Mathematics began this 
work in the autumn of 1970 by attempting a rigorous examination of teaching 
methods. The Faculty quickly realised, however, that no ‘correct? answer was 
readily available, and instead focused their energies toward the improvement of 
the quality of instruction within the Faculty. 

Action within the Faculty was initiated by a sixteen-member committee con- 
sisting of both faculty and students appointed by the Provost. On the basis of two 
course questionnaires the committee was able to derive information which was 
then analysed and distributed to the faculty members. The two-page forms includ- 
ed questions about lectures, course content, examinations, grading and general 
matters. In addition, there were sections for data concerning the student. The 
student was asked to evaluate his instructor's knowledge and attitude toward the 
course, as well as his lecture and ‘blackboard’ technique. The evaluation forms 
were handed out to students during the final examination with addressed envelopes 
attached. The Committee put the data on computer cards and statistically 
analysed them. Individual faculty members were then informed as to their 
students' comments. 

In reviewing the questionnaires, the committee has called for a firm commit- 
ment to excellence in teaching, making several recommendations: | 

That the summary reports ђе made a permanent part of each faculty member's 
dossier; 


That evaluation of teaching ability become required as a formal and regular 
criterion; 
That the Provost create 35 annual summer salary awards to full-time faculty 


and graduate teaching assistants who have shown excellence in teaching. 
It recommended also: 


a. a service for video-taping of lectures be made available upon request 59 


that each faculty member could see himself as others see him, 
b. speed experts be made available upon request, 


©. programmes for the improvement of teaching by assistants be organized: 
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University Survey of Courses and Teaching (USOCT). The University Survey of 
Courses and Teaching was designed and developed for the Millard Fillmore Col- 
lege (MFC) Student Association (Division of Continuing Education) by the Office 
of Evaluation at SUNYAB. This survey is composed of a five-points ranking, 
ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree on 45 items. The 45 items sample 
student reactions to course grading, content, instructor performance and delivery, 
relatedness of assignments, and general course organization. The first survey was 
conducted in 1971 and was limited to volunteer instructors having a class size 
of 20 or more students. The results of the survey are available to all students, 
instructional staff and administrators. 


D. Students at SUNYAB 


І. Student progress and participation 


The framework of the basic undergraduate programme adheres to the philosophy 

that undergraduates should exercise considerable responsibility in structuring their 

academic programmes, particularly in choice of electives and in fulfilment of 
distribution requirements. The Division of Undergraduate Studies has generalised 
the requirements for attaining the bachelor's degree, according to the following 

Structure: 

1. A minimum of 32 hours of electives from the areas of: 

Humanities, Sciences and Technology, Educational Studies . . . 

2. A coherent ‘major’ programme or an individual field of the students’ own 
conception. The individual field allows limitless independence in programme 
design. 

As an extension of this philosophy, student participation has been sought to a 

certain degree in areas directly affecting the student's progress through the Uni- 

versity. In some departments students participate as members of curriculum com- 
mittees; in others, they serve as advisory members to such committees; in yet other 
departments, there is no direct involvement as members of such committees. 

Students serve as full members of the Policy Committee of the Division of Under- 

graduate Studies, an advisory body to the Dean of the Division. Provision has 

also been made for one-third student representation on the Division of Under- 
graduate Studies Curriculum Committee, whose function is to review all credit- 
earning courses offered at the undergraduate level and to give final approval. 


2. Admissions 


Admissions standards at SUNYAB attempt to attract an entering student popula- 
tion with a median academic achievement of a 3.40 high-school Grade Point 
Average!, 92 percentile rank in high-school graduation class, and 207 Regents 
Examination scores. However, under the programme of special admissions, 


1. See Glossary, p. 211. 
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marginal students are admitted via the Experimental Programme in Independent 
Studies (EPIS) and the Educational Opportunity Programme (EOP). 

Application to SUNYAB is generally carried out during the first semester of 
the student’s senior year in high school, thus admissions are partially based on 
grades from his junior high-school year. Application papers are sent directly to 
the student. He then gives part of these papers to his high-school guidance counsel- 
lor for affixation of grades and special test scores, to be forwarded to the central 
admission processing centre of SUNY in Albany. The remaining portion is sent 
to Albany by the student himself indicating his particular preference for one of 
the 65 SUNY units, along with all pertinent personal information. In Albany the 
application is matched with Regents Scholarship Examination scores (given once a 
year by the State), application fees are collected and reports are provided to the 
various State University units (when applications to more than one institution 
are involved). Those students who are unable to submit Regents Scholarship 
Examination scores may submit scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
or the American College Testing Service (ACT). 

Actual admissions figures are determined by a committee serving under the 
Vice-president for Academic Affairs. The basic controlling factor in the number 
of admissions is the number of budgeted full-time equivalent students (FTE’s) 
decided upon by the SUNY Central Administration in Albany. 

In evaluating students, there are various separate applicant categories, 


(a) Regular undergraduate freshmen admissions 
This category is defined as individuals applying directly from secondary .chools to 
the day-school undergraduate programme. Admissions decisions for this group 
are based upon the data received by the SUNY Central admissions-processing 
centre in Albany. These, when received at SUNYAB, are translated for computer 
use. Students are admitted on a predicted grade-point average, computed by a 
regression formula which takes into consideration high-school rank, class size, 
and Regents Scholarship or other previously mentioned examination scores. AN 
arbitrary cut-off point is set to accommodate the number of full-time equivalent 
students budgeted. 
In an attempt to allow the admission of more ‘disadvantaged’ students, the 
criteria for admission have been changed slightly by placing more emphasis on 
high-school rank rather than grade point average or examination scores. Such 
changes, plus the increasing numbers of all applicants, have made admissions 
decisions more difficult in recent years. In 1962 there were 5,416 freshmen appli- 
cations, of which 2,280 were registered. For the 1970/71 academic year, out of 
12,500 high school seniors who applied, only 1,890 freshmen were registered in 
the autumn of 1970. 
In addition to the increased number of applicants, there has also been an increase 
in the academic level of those students. The 1970 freshman class has the largest 
number of students (56%) with high-school averages between 90 and 94 ever 
admitted. In 1968 this figure was 3875 and in 1964 it was only 25%. A total of 
61% of the 1970 class had high-school averages of 90 or higher, compared with 
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27% in 1964 and 41 % in 1968. A comparable increase has occurred in mean Re- 
gents Scholarship Examination scores; the 1967 mean was 193 while the 1970 
mean was 211 (out of a possible score of 300). The 1971 freshman class Regents 
Scholarship Examination scores average was even higher, with 90 % of the students 
having scores above 207. 

Of the students accepted for admission, usually 407; actually enrol; of those 
rejected, it is estimated that 80% of them could do passing work had they been 
accepted. 

The composition of the 1971 freshman class was determined by a variation of 
the above criteria. Thirty-six percent of the students were chosen on their high- 
school rank alone; another 36% on the basis of their grade-point average and 
performance on the Regents Scholarship Examination; 20% were admitted through 
Educational Opportunity Programmes, and 8% were admitted mainly on the 
basis of their high-school aptitude and interest in the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

Local admissions. Students from the City of Buffalo and Western New York 
comprise 50% of the freshman class for the 1972-73 acamedic year. The majority 
of the remainder comes from New York State, and the rest come from other 
states and foreign countries. 

An increase in the number of Buffalo area residents stems from a decision by 
the President of the University and approved by the Faculty Senate. The percentage 
of Western New York students (local) at this University has ranged between 48 
and 54. 


(b) Admissions of transfer students . 

The ability of the University to accept transfer students has been proportional to 
the number of applications received; they have steadily increased. Generally, 
applications are ranked on the basis of their college transfer average, with regard 
to the programmes to which they apply. Students are accepted only to specific 
programmes. Highest-ranking applicants are offered admission first. Students who 
have been dismissed from other colleges for academic reasons may apply for 
admission one year after the date of dismissal. They may, however, attend 
SUNYAB summer school to raise their academic standing. When an overall ‘C? 
average has been attained, they are eligible for admission to the day division but 
must still compete for an opening. 


(c) Special programmes admissions 

The four undergraduate day-school programmes currently functioning are Experi- 
mental Programme in Independent Studies (EPIS); Search for Education, Evalua- 
tions and Knowledge (SEEK); Regular Admissions, Disadvantaged (RAD); and 
Student Tutorial. 

The Experimental Programme in Independent Study (EPIS), a federally funded 
programme, is expressly designed for all applicants who are considered disad- 
vantaged. So that the University may accommodate as many disadvantaged stu- 
dents as possible, academically qualified EPIS applications are currently referred 
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through the regular admissions procedures, but such students are also admitted 
upon recommendations by the local Community Action Organization (CAO), 
community leaders, and guidance cousellors. 

The Regular Admissions Disadvantaged programme (RAD) involves students 
who apply for regular admissions but are accepted primarily on the basis of guid- 
ance counsellor’s recommendations. They are given special priorities in counselling, 
financial aid and tutoring. 

All the special programmes for disadvantaged students have presented a problem 
for the SUNYAB Admissions and Records Office in the establishment of valid 
criteria for acceptance. As yet, no parameters have been established which enable 
reliable prediction of success for these students in the University. 


(d) Foreign students admission 

Foreign students are admitted on the basis of their overall academic record, 
grades, class rank, English proficiency, and ability to finance their aducation.The 
criteria used are designed to adhere as closely as possible to American university 
standards. The SUNYAB Office of Admissions and Records has currently intro- 
duced a preliminary admissions screening form to reduce excessive time-consum- 
ing processing. It should be noted that the admission of foreign students to the 
graduate programmes is decentralised and carried out by each department (see 
below). 


(e) Graduate admissions 

The application for admission to the Division of Graduate Studies is handled 
by each department, which determines its own criteria. Such criteria are kept 
on record in the office of the Dean of the Graduate Division and are available for 
periodic review by a Divisional or the Executive Committee. For the academic 
programmes it is generally expected that an applicant will have completed all 
requirements for a bachelor's degree prior to his admission, and that he will 
have taken at least one of the various standardised examinations such as the 
Graduate Record Examination. 


(f) Division of Continuing Education —Millard Fillmore College 

Another area of admissions handled through the Office of Admissions and Records 
is that for Millard Fillmore College (MFC), a unit of the Division of Continuing 
Education. MFC primarily provides academic programmes for adult students 1n 
the Buffalo area. Adults receive initial priority in MFC. The qualifications for 
entrance to Millard Fillmore College vary from that of the day school, and in 
general are more liberal. 

Qualifications to enter a credit programme: resident within the community 
area; high-school or Government Equivalence Diploma (GED) with no prior 
college work; married status or family responsibilities; full-time work; and, finan- 
cial self-support. 

E lvl Km. who fulfil the above requirements but who have had prior 
i i eed Ls E = peel (i) if their overall transfer average is “С? or betters 
retention standards if their overall average is below "С 
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From time to time Millard Fillmore College offers enrolment to students who 
would not normally qualify under the above requirements. One such programme 
initiated in 1969/70 with 15 students is the Mature Adult Student Programme 
(MASP). This programme is one which supports part-time students in MFC 
(originally financed by the University at Buffalo Foundation) and allots up to 
eight hours of academic credit to qualified applicants. Qualifications are that the 
student meet regular admission requirements but may not have attended college 
within the past three years. Approximately 87 7; of the students accepted eventually 
enrol. 


3. Registration: a management system 


The registration system obtains the major portion of student data necessary for 
instruction. Simultaneously, the system, computerised by the University's data 
processing centre, serves as the major source for such crucial information as 
statistical and grade reports, student accounts receivable, revenue distribution 
and mailing lists. 

As an aftermath of chaotic registration procedures, a concept of integrated data 
processing has evolved in an attempt to improve registration and organise the 
scattered collection of information. At this point, the Student Academic Records 
Administration (SARA) system facilitates the total management operation of 
SUNYAB, by co-ordinating the collection, storage, processing, and distribution 
of information. This eliminates the duplication of data collection and ensures the 
availability of important information. 

A University-wide computerised information system is a long-range goal that 
is currently being implemented in stages at SUNYAB. Computerised registration, 
considered the foundation of the SARA system and all future information systems, 
provides for the establishment of the University's student data bank. Future 
phases of SARA will expand this data bank and extend its other services to all 
authorised University users. 

In order to register students on-line, utilising terminal devices, two basic data 
files, one for student data file and another for course offerings, are established. 
These files must be available (on-line) to both the computing system and the 
terminal. 

As a result of these files, two other data files are generated. The first is an 
Enrolment Statistics File, including such information as enrolment by class level 
(freshman, sophomore, etc.) credit hours for class level, and instructors' and stu- 
dents' hours of instruction. The second file will be the current semester's registra- 
tion file. Generally, it will store major student data items and all information for 
each course in which a student enrols. 

For the student, SARA registration is a fairly simple process. The student fills 
out the blank student data form only once during his academic career; during 
each successive registration, Admissions and Records provides a data form 
completed by computer which needs only to be approved or corrected. 

In order to register, the student consults a comprehensive course listing, publish- 
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ed each semester, and prepares with his academic advisor a ‘time conflict-free’ 
schedule for himself. After filling out the class schedule (course request) form, he 
submits it to the Office of Admissions and Records which assigns him a time to 
report to the appropriate location, where the student submits his materials and 
after 24 hours reports to another area where he receives a print-out which serves 
as proof of registration and entitles him to receive a student identification card. 
If his selected first choice course is filled, the computer assigns him his listed second 
choice. Should the student be dissatisfied with his schedule, he may, during the 
first two weeks of the semester, submit a ‘drop’ ог ‘add’ form to the computer; 
after this period, he must obtain faculty permission to add a course. A course may 
be dropped at any time prior to two weeks of the close of the semester. At inter- 
vals throughout each day of the registration period, the computer produces a 
class status list which gives the student an up-to-date choice of available course 
offerings. As the system is refined, the student will receive his schedule within 
three hours after submitting the course requests. Eventually, plans call for the 
installation of remote terminals allowing students to deal directly with the com- 
puter and to receive an immediate response. 

The computer keeps track of the request and enrolment figures for all classes. 
In this way, academic divisions are better informed of class demand for any one 
course so that they could conceivably add extra sections, 


4. Student governance 


Student governance on the SUNYAB campus consists of six autonomous govern- 
ment organizations: The Student Association (SA), representing day undergraduate 
students; the Graduate Student Association (GSA); Millard Fillmore College 
Student Congress (MFCSC), representing students attending evening classes; the 
Dental Student Association (DSA); the Medical Student Assembly (MSA); and 
the Student Bar Association (SBA). These organizations present varying efforts 
to control matters which concern students. 

At its highest level of operation, student government on the SUNYAB campus 
attends to: 


1. The budgeting and administering of the Student Activity Fee providing for 
extra-curricular activities. 

2. Supplying a judiciary to attend violation of University rules and regulations. 

3. Influencing the determination of issues concerning academic matters. 


5. Evaluation of student performance: the grading s ystem 


The means by which a u 
index of the institution’s 
a brief outline of the 
In 1968 SUNYAB 
assumptions: 


1. The evaluation System is a determinant of student learning. 


niversity evaluates student performance is an important 
Overall view of education. The following section presents 
grading system currently employed at SUNYAB. 5 

established an evaluation System based upon three major 
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2. The effectiveness of any single evaluation system varies among different stu- 
dents, different instructors, different courses, and different disciplines. 

3. Students can and should be given considerable responsibility in the design of 
their individual academic programmes. 

These assumptions became the basis of a system for evaluation as outlined below: 

1. Students should be advised of their progress and motivated to work toward 
these goals; 

2. Faculty should be advised about the progress of individuals and of the class 
as a whole toward the goals of individual courses; 

3. Administrators and faculty should be provided indicators of their role in offer- 
ing advisement, allocating financial aid, recommending academic dismissal, 
recommending honours and awards, and recommending graduation; 

4. Graduate schools should be provided indicators for their role in recommending 
acceptance or predicting probable success in graduate work, and allocating 
financial aid; 

5. Employers should be given indicators for predicting the probable success of a 
graduate as an organizational member. 

In 1968 it was the judgment of the special committee that no single evaluation 

System could meet all of these objectives effectively; a system which motivates some 

Students may not motivate others, and a means of measuring progress in one course 

may not do so adequately in another. 

For these reasons the system outlined below was established and is currently 
employed at SUNYAB: 
1. The following three alternatives are the basis of the evaluation system 
a. Letter grading (A — outstanding, B — above average, C — average, D — 
below average or marginal, F — failure). 

b. Written descriptions of student performance. 

с. Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory grading (the grade of S would earn credit; a 
grade of U would not). 
2. With the approval of the appropriate academic committees, any professor in 
any course in any semester may designate that course as having only one of the 
above alternative evaluation schemes 
a. provided that students are apprised of this fact at the time of registration for 
the course; and 

b. provided that, if it is a required course for any portion of the student body, 
and where staff is available, there exists at least one other section of the 
course evaluated on other schemes. 

3. For all other courses where professors do not mandate the form of evaluation, 
the standard evaluation system should be letter grading. 

4. In any course where an option is available and when agreed to by the pro- 
fessor, a student may choose to be evaluated in the written form. 

a. No limit is to be set on the number of courses to be taken with written evalua- 
tions for undergraduate or post-bachelor students. 

b. For written options, a letter ‘W’ shall appear on the transcript and the 
written evaluation shall be placed in the student's personal file at the end of 
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the semester. For student protection, a letter grade shall also be filed separately 
at the Office of Admissions and Records. . 

c. The written evaluation option may be elected at any time up to submitting 
the final grade. 

d. -The written evaluation, except under extreme circumstances, may not be 
converted to a letter grade. 

5. In any course where such an option is available, a student may choose to be 
evaluated by the satisfactory/unsatisfactory option. 

a. For undergraduate students total ‘satisfactory’ credit hours should not exceed 
25% of the total credit hours taken towards the bachelor's degree. There 
should be no limit for post-bachelor students. | 

b. Notification of the student's choice is to be made to the Office of Admissions 
and Records before the beginning of the fourth week of the semester. Pro- 
fessors may request information on the proportion of a class on S/U grading 
but not the grading choice of individual students. | 

C. The letter *U' shall be placed on the student's records for courses in which 
he received a letter grade of ‘F’: the letter ‘S’ shall be recorded for all grades 
A to D. The letter grades shall be kept on permanent file by Admissions and 
Records. 

d. At any time, for valid reasons, a student may request his Division to release 
his letter grade in a S/U course to Specific departments, other undergraduate 
schools, graduate schools or employers. 

6. In cases where grade-point averages are required they shall be computed оп 
letter-graded courses only, with note being taken of the number of credit hours 
represented. Users of grade-point average should be strongly urged to consult 
written evaluations where they exist. 

7. No University-wide rankings of students should be computed. 


8. University honours and prizes at SUNYAB should be based on both grade- 
point average (GPA) and written evaluations. 

Having determined a grade 

of Admissions and Records 


, 


tion is attached to the form and the student will also receive a copy of the written 


evaluation. 


6. Supportive non-instructional activities 


The Office of Foreign Student Affairs 


The Office of Foreign Student Affairs, a unit of the Division of Student Affairs: 
-ог 


ordinates and administrates educational programmes and services for the aP- 
proximately 1,000 foreign 


SUNY AB's full-time enrolment of 17.2 
Tepresent more than 80 countries, The 
in managing the transition to New situati 


3 о 
% of the graduate school population, = 
Office attempts to assist foreign ан 
Ons, and conversely to make the Univers 
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aware of this dimension with its attendant concerns and problems. In doing so, 
the Office co-operates with other offices in the Division of Student Affairs, the 
Council on International Studies, community action organizations, and certain 
departments and Faculties. 


Summer planning conferences—The Office for University Orientation 

This Office was established in 1969 co-ordinate the resources of the academic 
community in developing orientation programmes. It is concerned with freshmen, 
special admission students, transfer students, graduate students, and faculty. 
Mainly supported by the Division of Student Affairs which supplies staff, and the 
Office of Academic Affairs, it operated in 1970/71 on a budget of approximately 
$70,000. 

Traditionally, summer planning conferences were offered to first-time students 
in order to acquaint them with the SUNYAB facilities, and to help them plan 
their first semester schedules. For the past two summers experimental sessions 
offering innovative approaches have been conducted within the regular summer 
planning conferences, including experiments in group dynamics, the use of films, 
and encounters with important members of the University community. 


E. Space utilisation 
1. Planning the utilization of teaching and research space 


The administration of space both for on- and off-campus facilities is the responsi- 
bility of the Office for Facilities Planning (OFP). Its main task involves the alloca- 
tion, distribution, maintenance, rehabilitation and inventory of space. This Office 
not only translates needs to ‘amounts’ of space, but is also involved in planning 
for the new North Campus, together with the State University Construction Fund 
and the New York State Urban Development Corporation. 

Upon receiving the stated needs of each of the seven Faculty and other Univer- 
Sity units, a programme is developed that translates those needs to specific spatial 
quantities. Large project approval decisions must be evaluated by the Vice-presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, followed by the Executive Vice-president, the Univer- 
Sity President, and finally the SUNY Central Office for Facilities Planning in 
Albany. If new facilities are involved, the State Construction Fund reviews bids, 
selects contracts and supervises construction. Decision-making authority is a func- 
tion of the amount of space and money involved: the greater the amount, the higher 
in the hierarchy of authority the decision must finally rest. 

The Office for Facilities Planning at SUNYAB, headed by the Vice-president 
for Facilities Planning, is divided into the following departments: Architecture 
and planning, Construction and rehabilitation, Equipment, Leases and temporary 
Quarters, Scheduling and Inventory, Information systems Support, and Logistics 
and occupancy phasing. 
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Teaching and research facilities 

At SUNYAB the problems of space and facilities allotment are complicated as a 

result of the following factors: (a) a division of facilities on several campus sites; 

(b) a phasing stage as new facilities become available on the new North Campus; 

and (c) a general existing condition of over-occupancy. 

At present, most teaching is done at two locations: С 

1. The Main Street Campus, (South Campus) which is the central campus site. 
Located in the City of Buffaló, it houses the administrative offices as well a$ 
most of the existing teaching space. 

2. The Ridge Lea Campus (Interim Campus), located in Amherst, is a 15-minute 
drive from the South Campus and 10 minutes from the new North site. These 
facilities are all rented; the property is expected to be converted into a shoppin£ 
centre by the owners after the North Campus is completed. 

Other facilities that are at present used for teaching include the Law School, the 

Bell facility (formerly owned by Bell Aerosystems Corporation) or health facilities 

(Meyer Memorial Hospital, Buffalo General Hospital, the Veterans Administra- 

tion Hospital and Roswell Park Memorial Institute). Figure 9 illustrates the tem- 


m relationships of these facilities. (There are about 40 off-campus facilities in 
all. 


Indices and criteria for utilizing space 

In 1969 the Office for Facilities Planning computerised physical space inventory 
data and applied a ‘Net Area Study’ to every academic department, for sixty” 
seven SUNYAB facilities, in order to compare actual space held with justified 
areas. Occupancy is the resultant percentage of a comparison between the amount 


of space justified by SUNY space standards (based upon FTE load) with the 
amount of space actually held. 1 

During the fiscal year 1970 the Office for Facilities Planning (OFP), Logistics 
and Occupancy Phasing, successfully co-ordinated space re-allocations which та" 
duced several of the severest Over-occupancies to acceptable levels. It also devel- 
oped a series of occupancy studies which have provided a predictive capability 
for class schedules, busing requirements and rental space flexibility. 

In order to accomplish its tasks the Logistics and Occupancy Phasing cde 

as 


OFP collects and analyses an enormous amount of computerised data, one 
of which involves the proration of space. 


> : nents 
: m' and ‘ ^, it is divi nto seg” 
and given a code room number. Wo pei 
Control and function are prorated b 
For example, if a room is divided int 


half the room all the time or all the ro 


Р bot! 
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O two, and department A either v^ 50% 
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C.A.U. = CAMPUS ACTION UNIT 
C.I.U. = CAMPUS INTERACTION UNIT 


(BASED ON FALL/70 DATA) 
FiGunE 9, Study B of the Phasing Model. 


control for A. Proration of function is determined in the same manner as control. 
Before any space can actually be prorated, however, inventories must be taken 
and the following questions asked: 1. Where is the space, how to identify it? 
2. Who currently controls the space? 3. What is the physical space? 4. What 
function does the space currently serve? 


The over-occupancy problem 


No matter how sophisticated a computer programme may be, it cannot solve the 
basic problem of overcrowding. Over-occupancy is one of the major problems now 
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facing SUNYAB because of the enormous recent increase in students, faculty 
and staff without a corresponding growth in facilities. While the rented Interim 


Campus and other facilities have relieved some of the pressure, the demand for 
space still surpasses the supply. 


2. Planning for 1977 


On the basis of data now being collected, the Office for Facilities Planning is 


developing a plan for phasing into the new North Campus facilities as they 
become available. 
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(BASED ON FALL/70 DATA) 


Ficure 10. Temporal relationships of SYNAB campus sites, 1977. 
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Figure 10 shows the temporal relationships of the various campus sites as they 
will exist in 1977. This is not a simple problem and several approaches have been 
formulated using computer modelling. 


Course file maintenance 

Once the space inventory is made and facilities prorated, data are collected con- 
cerning the needs of the users. Just as data are developed for space, a correspond- 
ing Computerised Course Catalogue File is also maintained. For every course 
taught each semester a special data sheet is prepared which takes into considera- 
tion 29 points of information. When a new course is offered, the following informa- 
tion must be provided: Begin and end dates, Budget account number, Credit 
hours, Course number, Course section (where applicable), Course title, Course 
type, Days offered (or ‘arr.’ for ‘to be arranged’), Division, Faculty unit code, 
Frequency, Fund code, Instructor’s name, Instructor’s social security number, 
Maximum enrolment, Related courses, Start and stop time (‘arr.’ for ‘to be arrang- 
ed’), Weeks. After this information is recorded, the appropriate space is allotted 
on the basis of the corresponding space inventory. Finally, a computer master 
tape is produced and all course listings with their room assignments are published 
for student registration. 


Classificator y ‘side-effects’ of computerisation 

Because computerised data collection requires clearly defined categories, several 
areas of classification have consequently been standardised. One of the standard- 
isations relates directly to teaching—the definition of course types. 


Definition of course types. The definition of course types has been developed in 
conjunction with the Office of the Vice-president for Academic affairs. On the 
Course file data Sheets, an entry must be selected from one of the following: 


Type of Instruction Definition 

Lecture (LEC) Classroom instruction, primarily through lecture present- 
ed by an instructor, with discussion not precluded but 
incidental to lecture. (Size of class is not a factor). 

Discussion (DIS) Classroom instruction carried on primarily through inter- 
action among students and instructor. In some cases, it 
may supplement a large lecture. 

Recitation (REC) Classroom instruction, carried on almost exclusively 
through inter-action between instructor and students, 
which is designed to supplement a large lecture, 

Seminar (SEM) Classroom instruction for a limited number of students 
who share with the instructor responsibility for prepara- 
tion of material to be discussed in class. 

Laboratory (LAB) Individual or group work carried out by students under 
supervision of instructor, requiring special facilities (e.g., 
laboratory or studio) and equipment. In the sciences, it 
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may be a supplement to lectures; in the arts, it may be a 
lesson or practice session. Е 
Field trips and courses providing supervised practice in а 
clinic (e.g., psychological or speech) or classroom (ele- 
mentary, secondary school) which is usually not a campus 
facility, are included. 

Tutorial (TUT) Individual study and instruction, usually arranged by 
mutual agreement of instructor and student, not requir- 
ing classroom space. 


Conference (CON) Not a regularly scheduled class, but a special one-time 
meeting, lecture, or discussion or a series of them. . 

Programmed Individual instruction which may require special equip- 

instruction (PGR) ment (machines, tapes, etc.) which often requires a зре“ 


cially equipped room, but in some cases may not require 
classroom space. 


3. Ongoing and future development: new North Campus 


As projected by the State University of New York, in 1975 the University at 
Buffalo is to provide facilities for a total of 36,700 full- and part-time students. 
To accomplish this the design and construction of more than 8.25 million net 
square feet of space on the 1,200-acre Amherst site is planned. This complex 
when completed will accommodate an on-site population of over 50,000 students, 
faculty, and staff. 

The scale, complexity, and co-ordination of this project required the ae 
University Construction Fund (SUCF) (a State agency) to create an organisation? 
framework and develop new techniques to augment the traditional planning pro- 
cess. More than 20 planning firms are now working in a co-ordinated effort un cE 
the Fund’s direction to ensure that the resultant facilities not only satisfy ав 
University's programme, but also realize the full potential of the site. А portio 5 
of the planning is being done by the New York State Urban Development Cote 
tion in the development of a new community adjacent to the campus. Within ie 
University itself, the Architecture and Planning Division of the Office for pac 
ties Planning is the main co-ordinating unit. ed in 

The basic organisational planning pattern for projects such as this is detaile 
the following paragraphs. 


STEP NO. 1 — GENERATION OF THE ACADEMIC MASTER PLAN (AMP) ment 
The SUNY Academic Master Plan (AMP) represents the long-range dee 
goals of higher education within New York State. It presents, for SUNYA™ be 
an example, the number of full-time equivalent (FTE) students expecte 
enrolled during projected five-year intervals. 


STEP NO. 2 — DISTRIBUTION OF FTE WORKLOAD 


+ . етіс 
Based on the ЕТЕ projections by instructional level contained in the Acad 
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Master Plan, resources are assigned to the various academic programme units 
within the Institution by its academic offices, in concert with policies established 
by SUNY. 


STEP NO. 3 — JUSTIFICATION OF SPACE 

The FTE workload distribution is used as base data in a mathematical model 
generated to determine quantities of net square feet required to support the func- 
tions of the University. Factors and formula variables are set for institution type 
by the SUNY Office of Campus Development (OCD) on a state-wide basis. When 
a total justified space quantity is derived, it is compared to the Existing Space 
Inventory, with the remainder forming the quantity of space allotted for new 
development. 


STEP NO. 4 — GENERATION OF THE MASTER ACTION PROGRAMME (MAP) 

SUNYAB Facilities Planning, SUNY Office of Campus Development (OCD) 
and the State University Construction Fund (SUCF) collectively generate the 
Master Academic Plan (MAP), as well as a phasing document for the development 
of facilities. Factors involved in this document consist of academic priorities, 
dollar flow projections, labour market capabilities, construction staging, etc. 


STEP NO. 5 — PROGRAMME GENERATION 6 
A facilities programme consisting of space definition and distribution as well as 
equipment requirements is generated for each functional University Unit. 


There are an additional nine stages, composed of the more usual: approval, 
budget request, dollar appropriation, architect selection, design, final approval, 
dollar allocation, project construction and occupancy. Most of these later stages 
more directly involve central State facilities and personnel, although SUNYAB 
maintains its concern at appropriate levels. 


F. Information and library resources 
and auxiliary academic units 


In addition to the somewhat complex academic organization discussed in section 
A of this Part, there are a number of other academic units which are not incor- 
porated in any of the faculties but report directly to the Vice-president for Aca- 
demic affairs. These include: 

1. Co-operative College Centre: A non-university unit financially administered 
by the Office of the Vice-president for Academic affairs and whose function is 
to offer educationally and economically deprived members of the Buffalo com- 
munity remedial work in preparation for admission to four-year colleges and 
universities. 

2. Council on International Studies: Co-ordinates overseas programme, lecture 
series by distinguished foreign visitors, some aspects of the Critical Languages 
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Programme, and those educational and scholarly activities that have inter- 
national relevance. | 
3. Information and Library Resources: Originally consisted of the Computing 

Centre, the Libraries, the Instructional Communication Centre and the Division 
of Instructional Services. Currently, the Computer Centre has been transferred 
to the Office of the President. The Instructional Communication Centre and the 

Libraries report directly to the Vice-president for Academic affairs. 


1. The University computer services 


The Office of Computer Services (OCS) provides the entire SUNYAB community 
with academic, administrative and research computer services. j 
Through local and remote batch processing, OCS serves the basic computing 
needs of undergraduate and graduate students, faculty and staff. In the adminis- 
trative areas, OCS is responsible for systems design and implementation, as well 
as processing and maintenance of all computerized administrative, accounting 
and student record systems. Its primary function is information processing and 
developing. The Director of OCS is administratively responsible to the Assistant 
Executive Vice-president (see Figure 2, page 00, SUNYAB Functional Organiza- 


tion). The Computer Services has two major facilities, a CDC 6400 and an IB 
360 model 40 computer. 


Administrative functions 

The administrative functions of the Office 
under a University Information System c 
sub-systems: 

1. Financial Administration,1 under which is subsumed: 


a. budgetary planning and Teporting, including projection of future budgets 
and 


b. accounting аҝаігѕ—рау 

retirement fund matters. 

2. Student Academic Records Administration (SARA)? with responsibility for: t 

a. student registration—a totally computerised System of student course resis 

tration was the subject of study and development within OCS for a period A 
more than two years. The first computerised registration occurred during t 


Р е 
summer of 1970. Full implementation of the system was completed by f 
Spring term of 1971, 


b. maintenance of a s 
All computerised admini 


Р ized 
of Computer Services are per 
onsisting at this point of two maj 


m d 
roll, health benefits, seniority rankings, hiring ап 


1. See Section G below. 
2. See Section D above. 
3. See Section E above, 
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would provide the ideal climate for the development of efficient and farsighted 
management systems development. 

Whereas the Office of Computer Services (OCS) and Management Information 
Systems (MIS) have full responsibility for programme development and utiliza- 
tion for all administrative computing functions, a student or faculty member is 
responsible for his own programming. The Office of Computer Service (OCS) 
provides software support in the following forms: 

І. Non-credit instruction in programming techniques. 

2. Seminars dealing with different aspects of computer theory and technology. 

3. The NYBLIB—a library of regularly used routines and documentation, main- 
tained in the CDC 6400's memory bank. 

4. Consultant services. 

Since the central computing facility is located at the Interim Campus, physically 

isolated from the majority of potential users, OCS has developed a communica- 

tions network of two major sub-systems: 


Remote batch terminals—these terminals, with some small computing capacity 
of their own, are directly connected to the CDC 6400 over standard telephone 
lines. Five such terminals are in operation on the Main Campus with other 
terminals at the SUNY Colleges at Buffalo, Brockport, Fredonia and Geneseo. 


Typewriter terminals—over 40 such terminals which permit job entry, editing and 
execution are located on the main campus. These terminals are connected to the 
IBM 360/40, and to the CDC 6400 via the Communications Channel Adapter. 


Computer utilisation and service allocation : 

Increasing application of computer technology is reflected in the rapid growth of 

computer utilisation. During the 1970-71 fiscal year the CDC 6400 was operated 

17 shifts per week, maintaining reasonably fast turn-around time for batch jobs, 

while the IBM 360/40 has already reached the saturation level. It is expected that 

CDC 6400 use would approach saturation during the current year. 

There are three areas in which preparation for future service demands is seen 
as required: 

l. Interactive computing—or conversational computing, provides the opportunity 
for an individual to sit at a terminal and edit and monitor an ongoing computer 
function. The Office of Computer Services (OCS) is involved in a feasibility 
study to determine precise needs and methods for meeting this need under 
existing budgetary constraints. 

2. Management information system development—the University's management 
has a need for an integrated system for the provision of timely, accurate and 
readily available information. 

3. Improved graphics capability—a heavily used OCS service is a plotting facility 
that employs seven-year-old equipment. This equipment needs upgrading to 
provide increased output as well as inter-active capability. 
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2. Libraries 


The SUNYAB libraries consist of the Lockwood Memorial Library, housing the 
Social Sciences and Humanities collection, and several unit libraries, i.e., Health 
Sciences Library; the Science and Engineering Library, including the Physics and 
Chemistry units; the Law Library; the Music Library; the Art Library; the Interim 
Campus Library; and the Reserve Library. 1 

All materials within the SUNYAB libraries are catalogued, shelved and circu- 
lated under the Library of Congress classification system. . 

In addition to holdings maintained directly by the on-campus system, the Uni- 
versity Library participates in several co-operative programmes that make available 
additional information resources to the Library's patrons. Foremost among these 
is the Five Associated University Libraries, an association composed of SUNY AB, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Cornell, and Binghamton Universities. 

The University Library also publishes a variety of reports, newsletters, hand- 
books and journals (a total of 22 publications during 1970) and has a prodigious 
collection of 20th century poetry, as well as a famous James Joyce collection. 


Management of libraries 
The Director of Libraries is a 
wide Deans; he does not dire 
librarians, except through th 
mittees. 

All librarians have faculty status 
all its bodies. The librarian partici 
in sessions with the Academic Vici 
of Provosts. 

The principal factor affecti 
instructional, research and 
adequacy of its space.1 


member of the Council of Provosts and University- 
ctly participate in curriculum planning, nor do ашу 
eir discussions with the departmental library con 


and are represented in the Faculty Senate E 
pates in the budget planning process by pent: 
“president and in the discussions of the Coun 
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public service activities of the University is the 


Library strengths 


5 purchases of current monographs, mom 
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The libraries provide generally an adequate support to most aspects of existing 
educational programmes, although there are some difficult problems in matching 
collections and programmes, because of the very rapid changes in the character 
of the academic programmes. 

These difficulties are noticeable at present in the programmes in History, Mod- 
ern Languages, Law, Music, Education and Mathematics. Problems of this sort 
will increase in the future. The library system does not provide strong support to 
programmes under the general rubric of International Studies and World Affairs 
because of its very limited ability to buy materials in non-Western and Slavic 
languages. It also tends to be unsatisfactory in those areas requiring out-of-print 
material. 


Major problems 
The lack of an adequate planning process at the state-wide and local levels is one 
of the major problems. 

Availability or accessibility is perhaps the most fundamental measure of the 
value of any library system. Ironically, as the collection grows, it is becoming less 
useful to the University it should serve. There is little information about the use 
of the library other than the conventional information about circulation and in- 
house use of materials; these figures indicate that it circulates between 500,000 
and 750,000 items a year, for in-house use and for use outside the libraries. While 
this number has been increasing sharply in the past few years, it does not seem 
very high compared with other institutions of similar size which circulate more 
than a million volumes from one major library unit a year to a smaller student 
and faculty body. б 

The library has no real information about the areas of undergraduate instruc- 
tion for which students draw heavily on the library. It does not pay sufficient 
attention to the needs of undergraduates, and to the necessity of providing access 
to current media and resources. 

More recently, the library is attempting to deal with this problem by the сгеа- 
tion of a specific undergraduate library. More than simply a place to study in 
the already crowded conditions, the library will be a duplicate collection of the 
main holdings in those areas considered to be basic to undergraduate studies, 
particularly in arts and letters. In addition to the readings from new courses, the 
lists from the reserve library, and the directions to be gained from academic 
planning sources, the main instrument for constructing such a core collection is 
the Stanford University Undergraduate Library model which lists approximately 
100,000 volumes. Though it was hoped that such a collection could be purchased 
immediately, the limited funding has made this impossible. Only the first stage, 
a reading room facility and a limited number of books, is now available to students; 
the target date for the completed facility is September 1973. 

The libraries are acquiring their resources at a decreasing rate, and at a rate 
Which is not adequate to the needs of the University's academic programmes. 
In 1971/72 it added approximately 80,000 volumes, of which approximately 
20,000 will be bound journals; five years ago it added over 120,000 volumes. 
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The basic equipment is described as adequate, but in need of repair. a. 
posed library buildings of the new campus will make a profound differenc oe Ыр 
situation, for currently none of the major library units can house new mai а 
without moving old materials to storage. Also, the dispersion of library cicer 
into many different locations makes it difficult to provide access "i e va e" 
Many professors are forced to put large number of books on reserve. Alt is B 
library has tried to provide the materials most directly related to courses 2: 
struction at the University, the lack of depth of the collection in main iriure 
well as the lack of multiple copies of essential material has forced the overloa' fe 
of the Reserve Library, and probably worse, has stripped the open stacks of re 
vant resources in a number of areas. — 

The library budget for 1971/72 represents 5.5% of the total University u ee 
In submitting a budget request, the library is required to indicate which por at 
of the funds would be intended for maintenance of present programmes Гог 
Which portion would go toward improvement, innovation and ы кан wn 
1971/72, all the monies requested were intended solely for maintenance ofa Ie ihá 
existing services. The effect of such an austerity budget is most noticeable in but 
area of new acquisitions. Not only has the University budget been pared, 
Federal sources of money for acquisitions have also been reduced. 


Planning for the new library 


А x ; ure 
Circumstances dictate that the present library, under tremendous daily press for 
to meet user needs, be operated on a contingency basis which leaves little cone g 
University-wide participation in the planning process. However, the impen 


à Н at 
move to the new North Campus has afforded the opportunity for planning th 
can be relatively long-range in nature. 


The planning involves Systematic 
designing and approving by many 


3. The Instructional Communication Centre 


| PN А vide 
The Instructional Communication Centre's (ICC) primary purpose is to ape 
educational communication services and programmes, organized around om- 
main functions; 1) instructional communication services, 2) instructional C 
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munications research and development, and 3) information dissemination 
cerning media services. 


The instructional c 
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4. Division of Instructional Services 


An increasingly vital component of the University's information/decision-making 
sub-system is the Division of Instructional Services. This office defines its objectives 
as the application of psychometric methods! in the classroom, and the extension 
of psychometric theory to administrative decisions. 

Operationally, Instructional Services has three sub-departments (University 
research, Student testing and Programming and scoring) which have distinct 
functions, but operate as a unified force in the University's attempts to improve 
instruction. 


University research 

The department of University Research: 

1. Provides information to administration, faculty, and students about the non- 
academic characteristics of the freshman class. 

2. Adds to the existing substantive and methodological knowledge in the social 
sciences, especially with respect to higher education and to the development of 
the late adolescent/early adulthood period. А 

3. Trains personnel, including graduate students, in the research techniques of 
the social sciences. 

4. Provides consulting services to other departments. | 

The Division's recent activities have included the production and publication of the 

Biography of a Class (BOAC), reports on freshman classes (which analyse and 

compare data going back to 1964), ‘student experience’, and numerous consultant 

tasks involving summer session planning, orientation and admissions decisions. 


Student testing А . | 
The principal purpose of the testing office is to provide the entire community 
With professional assistance in all stages of testing and evaluation. The testing 
section has facilities for individual and group administrations, and also aids in the 
construction, interpretation, selection and utilisation of tests and other evaluative 
Instruments. 


Programming and scoring б ИРЕ" 

The objectives of the Programming and scoring unit of the Division of Instruc- 
tional Services are in a large part defined externally with respect to the operation 
itself. Scoring service exists to provide the faculty with timely and meaningful 
Processing of machine scorable examinations. | | . : 

The programming group provides data processing services to various units of 
the Division of Student Affairs. At present, its prime responsibility is to the 
Division of Instructional Services in support of Scoring service and University 
research. It also provides significant service to the Financial aid office and to 
University placement. Programming also operates two systems for the School 


1. See Glossary, p. 211. 
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of Medicine and from time to time aids other University organizations with data 
rocessing needs. | | : 

| In support of University research the programming staff, together with = 

scoring staff, provide aid in the collection, reduction, analysis, presentation a 


preservation of the data used for report publishing. It was for these purposes that 
the unit was originally formed. 


G. The budget system 
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flexibility is largely a function of necessity: available funds must be programmed 
and dispersed to the satisfaction of both decision-makers and recipient programmes. 


2. Relationship with the SUNY system! 


The SUNY system, as it now operates, presumes centralised budgetary manage- 
ment and is designed to gather and assess data for higher education units. Com- 
puter operations, however, fail to provide for decentralised internal management 
or to adequately analyse basic data. The automated services in Albany are simply 
not designed to process required information for internal budgetary administra- 
tion at Buffalo. 

In response to this operation gap, SUNYAB designed and implemented its 
own Programme Planning and Budgetary System (PPBS). In 1965 PPBS opera- 
tions were parallel to those of SUNY, yet more capable at internal management 
needs. 


3. Management of the SUNYAB budget system 


The central administrative component of the SUNYAB budget system is the 
University Budget Office which designed the present system, handles all pertinent 
data and prepares the budget. The Budget Office is part of the Office of the Vice- 
president for Operations and Systems and is directly responsible to the Assistant 
Vice-president and Controller. Figure 11 describes the relationship and details of 
the office operation. ‹ 

The University Budget Office promotes decentralised budgeting and recognises 
the School or Division as the basic fundable unit. The Division reports to a Uni- 
versity Vice-president who assumes budgetary responsibility in his area. Each 
School or Division represents an autonomous *budgeted entity' with its own pro- 
gramme, budget, and accounting identity. 

Departments, Centres and other offices derive their funds from the total appro- 
priation of the organisational unit to which they belong. For example, each aca- 
demic department in the Faculty of Arts and Letters works under an overall 
budget which it shares with all other departments in the Faculty. There are 21 
major Operating Divisions set up for the budget system; these are: 


Seven faculties 
Arts & Letters Law & Jurisprudence 
Educational Studies Natural Science & Mathematics 
Engineering & Applied Sciences Social Science & Administration 


Health Sciences 


Thirteen other Divisions 


Division of Undergraduate Studies Summer Sessions 
The Graduate School Residence Halls 


1. Based on the December 1970 SUNYAB Operating Budget Report and the SUNYAB 
Projection Cycle Sequence-Reports (March 1971). Budget 
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FIGURE 11. University operating budget: co-ordinative functions 
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requests in terms of four specific areas which are totalled, correlated and adjusted 
for each Major Operating Division and for the University as a whole. These four 
areas are: 

1. Workload (Ongoing and Increased). 

2. Improvement. 

3. New Programmes. 

4. Development. 
Each of these areas is used to determine the needs of the budgeted entity in terms 
of instructional and non-instructional staffing requirements, temporary services, 
supplies and expenses, equipment related to new instructional positions and equip- 
ment in general. It should be made clear that each request, integrated with items 
such as FTE's and workload statistics, is partially pre-determined by the limitation 
oi the operating budget approved by the State. 

Since State Finance Laws provide the Department of Audit and Control with 
the legal right to expend public funds, all operations must be certified and segre- 
gated by ‘funds’ established by that office. These ‘funds’ are divided into six major 
areas at the State level: 

1. State Purpose Funds. 
. Income Funds. 
. Income Funds (Reimbursable Income Offset). 
. Restricted Endowment Funds. 
. Student Loan Funds. 
. Dormitory Income Funds. 
Every appointment must be approved and certified within one of these funds as 
well as along subdivisionary lines or ‘accounts’. Figure 12 is a graphic representa- 
tion of the SUNYAB budget projection cycle which is used to calculate a projected 
budget programme in terms of these funds, by department, and by function. 


QN tn о мю 


The level of the budget operating division—each Faculty is a separate budget 
operating division. The Provost of the Faculty is charged with the responsibility 
of preparing his divisional budget request and of administering funds appropriat- 
ed under the current budget. Each faculty is budgeted a certain amount for resour- 
ces, faculty positions, etc., according to decisions made by the Vice-president for 
Academic affairs. The Provost then works and consults with each department 
chairman to determine the needs of the department and the details of resource 
allocation. The completed Faculty budget, prepared to the guidelines of the Vice- 
presidents, is forwarded to the Budget Office which acts as the co-ordinating 


agency for the Vice-presidents. 


Co-ordinating function of the university budget office—the budget office must pre- 
pare and disseminate vice-presidential guidelines. In addition, it is charged with 
the supervision of Operating Divisions and subsidiary budgeted entities in pre- 
paring their budget requests. As co-ordinating agency of the Vice-presidents, the 
Budget Office must consolidate the entire institutional budget. Figure 11 illustrated 
the co-ordinative functions of the Budget Office in terms of pertinent data variables. 
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FIGURE 12. SUNYAB budget protection cycle 
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Eventually the data are summarised into the four budget request areas, i.e., 
ongoing workload, etc. The statement below summarised the 1971/72 Budget 


Request.* 


General Dimensions of the 1971/72 Budget Proposal 

The 1971/72 budget proposal calls for a State operating budget of $72,935,560 
constituting an increase over the 1970/71 base budget of $8,892,391. Of the 
total increase, $3,989,244 is required for ongoing workload; $2,915,815 is 
dedicated to increased workload and $1,854,732 for improvement of pro- 
grammes and $42,600 for new programmes. As in previous years a significant 
distortion of the budget is produced by the need to provide almost $4 million 
for the rental of facilities.? 


AUXILIARY 
ENTERPRISES 


STUDENT SERVICES 


INCOME OFFSET 
GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


MAINT. AND 
OPERATION 


LIBRARIES 


INSTRUCTION 
AND 
DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH 


GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES 


ORGANIZED RESEARCH 
EXTENTION AND PUBLIC SERVICE STUDENT AID 


FIGURE 13. SUNYAB operating budget: 1971/72 Request 


1. SUNYAB 1971-72 Budget Request, SUNYAB 1970, p. 3. 
2. The Ridge Lea Campus facilities are entirely rented from a private concern (see also Section E 


of Part II). 
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Figure 13 is another type of summary statement from the same budget request; 
this graphic summary presents the operating budget in terms of various institu- 
tional operations. 

Figure 14, which traces the growth of the University's total budget from 1960/61 
to 1970/71 (requested), separates operating revenues and expenses into general 
operating budget, capital budget, sponsored research funds, endowment income 
and other non-appropriated dollars. 

An additional explanation is needed here to clarify the difference between the 

University's proposed budget and its actual operating budget. The gross budget is 
What the University projects for fulfilment of all programmes. The operating bud- 
et, of course, is that amount which the University actually expends. Since the 
State Budget is partially based on previous budget requests/expenditures, a ‘sav- 
ings factor’ is figured in. This savings factor is based on the impossibility of any 
large, dynamic institution completing all of its planned programmes. Such reasons 
as personnel turnover and priority shifts often make programme completion 
Impossible. The savings factor, usually figured at around 2.7% of the proposed 
budget, is automatically subtracted from the budget request, leaving a ‘net operat- 
Ing budget’. The State (i.e., either the Legislature or the Division of the Budget) 
Places an additional constraint on the University by mandating an ‘expenditure 
ceiling’—the University is told to suppress programme expansion to prevent over- 
Spending. The result of this policy is that the University’s actual operating budget 
may be as much as $3 million less than its justified requests. 
_ Both verbal and graphic statements are, by nature, very general and cannot 
Indicate the full extent of data-gathering and co-ordinating requisite to the insti- 
tutional budget. Essentially, however, the bulk of the data inputs consists of 
facilities-planning information, enrolment figures and position (faculty/staff) 
Correlations. а 

Tables 1 to 4 are examples of the kinds of of data tabulations and correlations 
made for budget purposes.? The tables all list data comparatively for fiscal 
Years 1968.69, 1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72. Several other tables, although 
developed for (budget purposes, are not given in this section, but can be found 
in Section H below, where they are relevant to the discussion of teaching. 


Budget review phase within the University—once the University budget office has 
Completed its analyses and has prepared the total institutional budget according 
to the guidelines of the Vice-presidents, the Vice-presidents review their respective 
Concerns and make necessary adjustments. The adjusted and consolidated budget 
is then sent to the Office of the President who reviews it and may adjust or approve 


it as he sees fit. 


1. See Secti bove. ; 
2. From the SUNYAB Comparative Statistical Summary by Major Division—September 1970 


(revised January 1971). 
3. In Section G iHe +» ined tables are: Table 5, Student/faculty ratios; Table 6, Ratio of 


teaching to non-teaching personnel. 
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ТАВІЕ 1. Average support cost per instructional FTE 


————— —— —M a SS 
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o я т 1971172 
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Instruction an i 
n— ; 2.95: 
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Summer Sessions! 13.22:1 23.77: 23.717: 
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University-wide summar y 193:1 1 
Regular Sessions 1.78:1 1.80:1 Р; d d 
Evening Division! 5.88:1 5.78:1 ve 1.67: 
Health Sciences 1.60:1 1.60:1 оз: 
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TABLE 2. ЕТЕ enrolment distribution by level as a percentage of total enrolment 


All functions 


Total 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants! 


Faculty of Arts and Letters 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Faculty of Educ. Studies 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Faculty of Engr. & Appl. Sci. 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Faculty of Law & Jurisprudence 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Faculty of Nat. Sci. & Math. 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Faculty of Social Sci. & Admin. 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Div. of Undergraduate Studies 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


V.P. Academic Development 
Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Graduate School 


Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


President's Office 


Teaching Assistants 
Graduate Assistants 


Faculty of Health Sciences 
Teaching Assistants 


Grad. Ratio Teach., 
enrol. Gas. SRS 
al 155151 
ae сыйыр ы m 
(head count) total (head count) (head count) enrolment 
У 1013 100.0 5727 100.0 LRT 
597 100.0 
416 100.0 
226 22.3 640 11.2 1:2.8 
141 23.6 
85 20.4 
83 8.2 2.148 37.35 1:25.9 
71 11.9 
12 2.9 
87 8.6 699 12.2 1:8.0 
50 84 
37 8.9 
3 0.3 530 98 = 
з 0.7 
223 22.0 453 7.9 1:2.0 
134 22.5 
89 21.4 
276 27.3 1257 21.9 1:4.6 
153 25.6 
123 29.6 
50 4.9 
48 8.0 
2 0.5 
17 1.7 
17 4.1 
47 4.6 
4 11.3 
1 0.1 
1 0.2 
à 61 100.0 1191 1:19.5 
26 42.6 
35 57.4 


Graduate Assistants 


–—_____________-____-_ aM ————— ———— 


l. Includes Research Assistants. 


2. Includes Graduate Masters and Graduate Doctoral, adjusted for actual Fall, 1970/71 enrolment. 
Я les Gradu; 
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TaBLE 3. Budgeted direct costs per FTE student (in dollars) 
——————— _____________________ 


Fiscal Years 


1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 
Instruction & Departmental Research Budgeted Budgeted Budgeted Requested 
Faculty of 
Arts and Letters 1233 1304 1328 1 503 
Educational Studies 1142 1186 1246 1368 
Engineering & Applied Sciences 2 501 2330 2 608 2634 
Health Sciences 5470 6149 6 464 6 798 
Law & Jurisprudence 1238 1400 1300 1:142 
Natural Sciences & Mathematics 1 923 2 403 2483 2493 
Social Sciences & Administration 1093 1044 1222 1285 
Division of Undergraduate Studies 1201 802 852 1445 
Millard Fillmore College 480 ат 440 e 
Summer Sessions 413 400 450 412 
University-Wide Costs (Budgeted I & DR) 
Regular and Evening Divisions 1 299 1286 1 362 1548 
Regular Sessions 1415 1622 1522 1 680 
Millard Fillmore College 480 477 440 20 
Summer Sessions 413 400 450 42 
Health Sciences 5470 6 149 6 464 6798 


ng whether i ji 7 
The following state £ whether its current budget has been officially ёРР (ge 
University Office of i 


The difficulties whi i and 
: $ Which derive from formula budgeting are numerous 


t warrant reciting in detail, but they fall within two categories: 1) ther" 
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TABLE 4. Degrees granted and costs per degree (in dollars) 


1968/69 1969/70 
Instruction __ЕТЕ__ Degrees Instr. cost FTE Degrees Instr. cost 
and Departmental Res. enrolment granted per degrec enrolment granted рег degree 
Faculty of 
Arts & Letters 2825 486 5402 3249 472 6477 
Baccalaureates 2381 424 2 739 412 
Masters 259 54 302 38 
Doctorates 185 8 208 22 
Educational Studies 1430 507 2470 1605 583 2423 
Baccalaureates 476 25 543 160 
Masters 457 318 608 336 
Doctorates 497 64 454 87 
Engr. & Applied Sciences 926 339 4001 1101 444 3578 
Baccalaureates 611 210 676 271 
Masters 212 113 312: 160 
Doctorates 103 16 113 13 
Law & Jurisprudence 523 111 4 400 528 109 5081 
Doctoral of Law 523 111 528 109 
Nat. Science & Math. 2255 305 8 168 1952 31 8 950 
Baccalaureates 1823 193 1 580 204 
Masters 214 75 163 64 
Doctorates 218 37 209 43 
Soc. Sciences & Admin. 5280 161 2580 6128 1667 2764 
Baccalaureates 4152 1247 4970 1311 
Masters 772 305 782 305 
Doctorates 356 59 376 61 
Div. of Undergraduate Studies 578 69 3 537 903 65 3758 
Associate in Arts 145 17 226 2 
Associate in Applied Science 433 52 677 42 
Health Sciences 1600 281 20586 1534 332 19202 
Baccalaureates 582 217 469 253 
Masters 173 30 890 47 
Doctorates 845 34 175 32 
Universi ty Wide Summary 
Regular Session 13817 348 3682 15466 3651 3907 
Associate in Arts 145 17 ~ = 
Associate in Applied Science 433 52 А 
Baccalaureates 9 443 2199 10 508 2358 
Masters 1914 865 2167 903 
Doctorates 1882 295 1 888 325 
Health Sciences 1 600 281 20586 1534 332 19202 
Baccalaureates 582 217 469 253 
Masters 173 30 890 47 
Doctorates 845 34 175 32 


= ______н_ 
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those which arise because certain educational presumptions à и 
‘locked into’ the system, defying reconsideration. For ec m deber a 
directed classes in classrooms, and resources according pos Beeren 
such ends. . . 2) Other problems arise because decisions whic nip em 
educational in nature fall by virtue of the formula budgetary e Е 
educational personnel: special dispensation is required to vio E ae 
Academic administrators, for example, who attempt to change tl x judgment 
of their budget . . . but who, unfortunately, have only an educatior s int 
on which to base their proposals, face a maddening experience. 


ional 
Н -educationa 
personnel,... frequently are disposed to accept only ЕЧ теде 
‘justifications’ for such changes, e.g., economic efficiency or statu 
ment. 


eus fhe ime ation 

In short, the formula approach to resource allocation in Падае 
suffers two intrinsic defects: it inhibits (perhaps it prevents) neede е educators. 
change and it too fr equently fails to reserve educational decisions w | in 

· · - Despite the defects of the formula approach, budgeting 1 There is 
clearly not a demon to be exorcised from the body academic. . succinctly 
rationale which animates it in part, . . . a rationale expressed mos tors, given 
in the phrase ‘fiscal accountability’. A fiscal carte blanche to етар y 
solely on the basis that non-educators are unqualified to pass сй are 
on educational matters, is no more wise than it is feasible. For e itty of t 
not gods. The interest which states maintain in the fiscal accounta "d 
recipients of their tax monies, including educators, is wholly rae ace 

- - What is needed instead is a fiscal system which holds edu 3 


а 
à : :ecretion in education 
countable but which permits them a wide latitude of discretion in ed 
concerns, 1 


H. Evaluation: an objective overview 


1. Walter С. Hob 


bs, “The Trouble with the Budget” 
January 1970, s 


+ Office of Institutional Research, 
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TaBLE 5. Student-faculty ratios 


Fiscal Years 


1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 
Instruction & Departmental Research Actual Actual Budgeted Requested 
Faculty of 
Arts and Letters 12.91 14.48 14.85 13.55 
Educational Studies 14.25 15.28 15.73 14.58 
Engineering & Applied Sciences 8.58 10.15 9.48 9.81 
Health Sciences 4.25 3.96 4.05 3.97 
Law & Jurisprudence 18.31 17.98 21.17 23.31 
Natural Sciences & Mathematics 12.24 10.55 10.64 10.91 
Social Sciences & Administration 16.80 20.19 17.48 16.86 
Division of Undergraduate Studies 22.09 3825 30.36 23.96 
Millard Fillmore College 18.46 23.34 26.42 21.07 
Summer Sessions 21.80 24.57 24.51 31.02 


Universit 'y-wide averages 


Regular Session-Evening Division 14.51 16.04 16.08 14.91 
Regular Sessions Only 14.09 15.29 15.06 14.32 
Evening Division Only 18.46 23.34 26.42 21.07 
Health Sciences 4.25 3.96 4.05 4.97 


m 


TABLE 6. Ratio of teaching to non-teaching personnel 


— 1 


Fiscal Years Е-Е 
71968/69 196970 1970/71 1971/72 
Instruction & Departmental Research d Actual Budgeted Projected 
Faculty of | = 
Arts and Letters 2.711 2.95:1 ad 2.951 
Educational Studies 2.70: 2.791 ге no 
Engineering & Applied Sciences 1.87:1 1.911 о LA 
Health Sciences 1.60:1 1.60:1 n .67: 
Law and Jurisprudence 1.551 у rios pe 
Natural Sciences & Mathematics 1.471 Beer n 191 
Social Sciences & Administration 2.251 p pam jars 
Division of Undergraduate Studies n.a. m а Pe iR. 
Millard Fillmore College 5.88:1 5.78:1 .26: 4.571 
Summer Sessions 13.221 23.771 23171 2371 
University-wi 
Regular кк 1.78:1 1.80:1 1,931 1.94:1 
Evening Division 5.88:1 5.78:1 5.261 4.57: 
1.60:1 1.60:1 1.64:1 1.67:1 


Health Sciences 


MM 


na. Not applicable. 
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1. External processes: accreditation 


The State University of New York at Buffalo, as a member înstinttion or МЫ 
State University of New York, subject to the rules, regulations, and € 
that system, is accredited by the Board of Regents. The entire State наре. 
system and all individual member institutions are accredited by the Middle 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The Middle States Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools а inde- 
The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is an vex 
pendent organization established in 1887 for the improvement of ена 
institutions and for the development of better working relations among secon the 
schools, institutions of higher education, and other educational agencies in E 
Middle States. Membership follows accreditation by either the Commission 
Higher Education or the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


The Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of 
Higher Education (FRACHE) 
The activities of the Comm 
those of similar commissions i 


The nature of 


t 
While Middle States acc 


and Operations, suppo, 
which reports to the in, 


Action by the Commission 


-sdle 
e idd 
After the visiting team, drawn from accredited institutions, primarily in the M 
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States area, has made its report, the Commission determines appropriate action. 
Committee recommendations require ratification by the full Commission, which 
may recommend accreditation, a deferred decision, pending reports, or denial of 
accreditation. Striving for a charter of excellence, the university under scrutiny 
Seeks prestige and the recognition of other member institutions; thus, in accord- 
ance with its own goals, the applicant attempts to fulfil the following standards 
as stated by the Commission: clearly stated purposes and objectives; a responsible 
board of trustees; a general education curriculum; programmes emphasising 
theory and skills; an intellectual atmosphere of growth; a persistent concern for 
Objectives; emphasis on continuous intellectual and professional development of 
the faculty; clear definitions of responsibility; physical facilities proportional to the 
requirements of the educational programme; stability of resources. As of this 
writing, the State University of New York is preparing for a Middle States Evalua- 
tion. To this end all member University Centres are required to prepare evaluations 
for the University central office. This is the fourth time the University at Buffalo 


has been evaluated since 1921. 


The American Council on Education rating of graduate programmes (ACE) 
Because each graduate programme is unique, qualitative comparisons are rendered 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. On the other hand, given an acceptable 
Set of measurement criteria, a means of rating programmes of the same discipline 
in different universities might be established. Unfortunately, no such criteria 
have as yet been formulated and consequently the only available inter-university 
Comparison is one based upon reputations of graduate departments. The American 
Council on Education's (ACE) 1970 Rating of Graduate programmes was publish- 
edasa follow-up study to a similar “reputation-based” survey conducted in 1964. 
Three disciplines at SUNY at Buffalo were listed among the top-ranked depart- 
ments: English, Pharmacology, and Physiology. . 
Physiology at SUNYAB ranks seventh in the nation in the report, up from 
17th in 1964. English, rated ‘less than adequate’ in 1964, now ranks 17th. The 
English programme was the only discipline at any school in the nation to show 
Such a great improvement during the five-year period. In Pharmacology, SUNYAB 


ranked 20th in the nation. 


2. Internal processes: Graduate School evaluation 


Since October 1969 the Graduate Division has been in the process of evaluating 
existing higher degree programmes,! the main evaluative instrument being a 
Committee of recognised scholars and faculty not associated with the SUNY 
System or the particular programme. Final approval rests with the New York 


State Department of Education. 


1. ‘Higher degree" here only refers to the M.S., M.A., M.F.A., Ph.D. 
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i valuation | 
э tma бе of the Graduate Division initiates the evaluation by Rye 
ing a committee of scholars in the appropriate field. The ie песни и i 
programme is expected to have unique characteristics and emphases. bre 
proposed and existing programmes, the Executive Committee of the Gra s 
Division recommends general guidelines for a formal statement that is submi 
to the State for approval. The responsible administrative officer of the Facu у 
(or School) certifies that the programme described will be part of the educationa 


mission of that unit, and that the unit is prepared to commit the necessary re- 
sources. 


Preliminary review 


The statement for the proposed or existing graduate degree programme is (и 
(a) submitted directly to the Office of the Dean of the Graduate ену 
initiation of evaluation without prior review by the appropriate Divisiona 


mitee or (b) reviewed by the appropriate Divisional Committee and then submitted 
to the Office of the Dean for initiation of evaluation. 


Initiation of evaluation 


Following the preliminary review stage, the Dean of the Graduate Division 


appoints a committee of scholars from within and outside the University to review; 
evaluate and make recommendations concerning the programme. 


Evaluation by the Committee 


Using guidelines provided by the Graduate Division, the Evaluation Committee 


develops appropriate criteria and procedures, conducts its evaluations, and reports 


of the programme. The Evaluation 
Weaknesses and may provide recommenda 
Follow-up to the eva 
After the Dean of the Graduate Di 
tion Committee he transmits it t | 
The department the. s 


luation 


Vision receives the final report of the Evalua- 
the concerned department or faculty groUP 


n respo У И 
Ponds to the Трог if the recommendations of the СОЛ! 
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mittee fall short of faculty expectations, opportunity is provided for open discus- 
sion. 


Actions 

The Divisional Committee either approves or rejects the report and so notifies 
the Dean; likewise, the Dean receives the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. He makes appropriate recommendations to the Vice-president for 
Academic Affairs, who reports to the President; the President transmits the 
recommendations to the SUNY Central Administration, which in turn reports 
to the State Education Department, where the final decision is made. Approval 
returns the programme to the involved faculty; sometimes a provisional approval 
for three years with subsequent review is rendered. Programmes which are not 
approved may be submitted for review or simply phased out. 


The Undergraduate Office of Evaluation 

The Undergraduate Office of Evaluation, established in June 1970, is responsible 

for improving the learning climate at SUNYAB on the basis of the following 

Objectives: a need to increase instructional quality; a need for a system to demon- 

strate accountability in relation to the quality of instruction; and a need for a 

system by which the full resources of the University can be used in nonpolitical 

ways. 
Toward these ends, the Office of Evaluation has: 

1. Generated a ‘Proposal to Improve the Climate of Learning within SUNY’, 
August 1970. This proposal was submitted to the Chancellor and to all institu- 
tions within SUNY with a request for evaluation and feedback. 

2. Distributed a ‘Content Analysis . . . of the foregoing proposal based on feed- 
back from responding institutions. 

3. Assisted in planning and implementation of a four-day ‘Institute on Behavioural 
Objectives’ held by the School of Nursing as an initial step to implement the 
foregoing ‘Proposal’. 

4. Developed the University Survey of Courses and Teaching (USOCAT), a 
survey instrument designed to evaluate instruction. 

5. Entered 159 classrooms by invitation to administer USOCAT. 

Although the above accomplishments indicate that the Office of Undergraduate 

Evaluation has been active since its inception, it must still be considered an un- 

developed component of the total University system. The Office has been restrict- 

ed in its operation by a lack of personnel and resources; thus, it has had little or 
no impact on the ongoing academic operations of SUNYAB. 
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III. Research 


A. The research environment 


Although no formal mechanism for lon 
at SUNYAB, the State University of 
November, 1971, has attempted to de 


g-term research planning currently exists 
New York, in a document released in 
sign one for the entire SUNY vy 
This document, although not at present operative, suggests the е 
may be taken in the future as a result of the discussions evolving from the 
Planning Symposia, 
Individual research ori 
well as by precedent, АЈ 


1. Funding: Perspectives and Perceptions 
During the last 
been the most 
in SUNYAB-s 


decade health and health-related science research has repeatedly 
heavily Supported. Figure 


16 graphically illustrates the increases 
Ponsored research expendi 


ch funds 
fund sources divided by Sponsor categories are as follows: 
Federal governments 93% 
Other governments 1% 
Private non-profit organizations 5% 
Private industries 1% 
Table 7 further indicates the degree of federal involvement during the past 
few years, 
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GRANTS EXPENDED (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


681 


15 


14 


FicunE 16. SUNYAB sponsored research funding expenditures, 1956-70. 


SUNYAB: SPONSORED RESEARCH FUNDING EXPENDITURES 


HEALTH SCIENCES SHARE 


ACADEMIC YEAR BEGINNING 
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TaBLE 7. SUNYAB sources of research funding, 1967-70 


Sources of funds 1967/68 


1968/69 1969/70 
Federal Government $12 111 957 $13 126 206 $14 099 093 
Other Governments 228 514 174 107 146 323 
Private non-profit organizations 310 269 501 260 815 462 
Private industries 35411 100214 93 686 

Total $12 686 151 513 901787 $15 154 564 
Percentage Federal Government 96 % 95% 93% 


source Annual Report, Vice-president for Research, SUNYAB, 1970. 


Table 8 lists Faculty, 


rable /Department research expenditures for the same 1967-70 
period in terms of Fac 


1. The 1970/71 figure. ; 
Reporter, ЗМАЈ vol eae ен 


t а ава 5 
o. 2, 1971, * ш writing was 65% for Health Sciences- 
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TaBLE 8. Expenditures on sponsored research and training programmes by Faculties and 
Departments (1967-70) 


Faculty or Department 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 


Faculty of Arts & Letters 


Architecture, School of = — 12 821 
American Studies E = 3184 
Art 611 880 4468 
Classics 7516 5 382 3 694 
Drama — 1846 500 
English 3953 46 033 33971 
Modern Languages (3 departments) 48 753 189 986 14179 
Music 1951 9 849 18 475 
Other programmes — — 4 851 
Total 62 784 253 976 96 143 
Faculty of Engineering & Applied Sciences 
School of Engineering 430 104 441 828 517 874 
School of Information & Library Studies — — 67 851 
Department of Computer Science — = 23 608 
Other programmes — == 3 279 
Total 430 104 441 828 612 612 
Faculty of Natural Sciences & Mathematics 
Biology 703 770 593 030 600 537 
Chemistry 524 252 537 093 526 106 
Geological Sciences 13 886 4874 9 520 
Mathematics 135 636 164 302 100 538 
Physics & Astronomy 163 800 195 367 248 894 
Statistics 46 652 106 597 137 149 
Other programmes — — 6239 
Total 1 587 996 ~~ 1 601 263 1 628 983 
Faculty of Social Sciences & Administration 
Management, School of 61 080 176 810 251 363 
Social Welfare, School of 379 750 249 024 335 867 
Anthropology 50 809 22 264 85 668 
Economics 18 214 30 375 52 703 
Geography 2431 5963 3 826 
History 3 907 14021 26 798 
Linguistics — = 16 592 


Table continued overleaf 


NOTES " 

1. Data in this table are actual expenditures under grants and contracts during the fiscal year (July 1-June 30), 
including direct costs and accrued overhead. Expenditures during a given year have no necessary relationship 
to new grants received during the year nor to the backlog of unspent grant funds on the books, 

2. This table includes only grants and contracts administered by the Research Foundation of SUNY. Other grants 
are administered by the University at Buffalo Foundation, Inc., and grants and contracts from New York State 
agencies are administered Сне оош State bo een Grant expenditures in these latter two categories 
amount to approximately 6.575 of expenditures in the above table, i.e. approximately $900 000 i - 

31 000 000 in 1969-70. d in 1968-69 and 

3. There are a number of blanks and apparent inconsistencies in this table because of a cha: i i 
in 1969-70 compared to 1968-69. nge in accounting procedures 

. “Faculty of Educational Studies" includes the Educational Development Project in Pai 

. Funds indicated for the Graduate School are various types of pre-doctoral féllowships and tráfiisesi and th 

educational allowances accompanying such fellowships and traineeships. These funds are allocated t de perided 
by various departments in the University. о and expended 


DES 
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TABLE 8 (continued). 


Faculty or Department 


1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 
= SS m ET 
Philosophy 12727 198 76 569 
Policy Sciences m 106 930 
Political Science 136187 222 144 Пи 
Psychology 354 548 335 205 = 120 
Sociology 53 346 BASES = 181 
Speech Communication 37 731 52 086 4 509 
Other programmes > <= = 154 
Total 1110 730 1 213 841 1 463 
Faculty of Educational Studies 530 854 740 001 a 
Faculty of Law & Jurisprudence 61 436 64 261 7633 
Graduate School 502 320 620 268 60 230 
Division of Continuing Education 59 829 112 869 76 S 
Division of Undergraduate Studies — = 1 502 
Computing Centre 478 151 166 383 165 16 
Library = = = 738 
Total, Other than Health Sciences 4824 204 5214 690 5456254 
Percent, Other than Health Sciences 385, 38% 36% 
Faculty of Health Sciences 
Basic Health Science Departments 2 
Anatomy 70 755 79 089 60 34 
Biochemistry 463 639 512 998 564 298 
Biophysical Sciences 234 987 222 242 224 120 
Microbiology 741070 714 433 684 989 
Pathology 287 486 352 733 486 201 
Pharmacology 256 295 292 729 325 300 
Physiology 397 556 677 146 755112 
Total 2451 788 2851370 3100362 
Medicine, School of—Clinical Departments 
Gynecology-Obstetrics 128 517 129 852 129 630 
Medicine 1177 859 1400 390 1 767 514 
Neurology 27952 32281 25 493 
Pediatrics 867 372 803 820 599 344 
Psychiatry 200 653 234 258 217 717 
Social & Preventive Medicine 443 740 423 688 443 568 
Soror d 216189 221 856 310868 
Regional Medical Programme 232 876 501 491 877 992 
Other departments & programmes 18 060 20 782. 29 871 
ем 3313218 3 768 418 4 401 997 
entistry, School of— Clinical Departments 682 800 
Health Related Professions, School of 10 in s $50 201 554 
Nursing, School of 207 791 NES 283 596 
Pharmacy, School of 971 828 Б 885 994 
Center for Theoretical Biology 112 656 m 136 640 
Paraguay project (Medical/Nursing) 86 764 ys Ed 5367 
Total, Health Sciences 7861 9 9 698 310 
Percent, Health Sciences 1 ву 8 687 097 64% 
UNIVERSITY TOTAL 3 


62% 


$12 686 151 $13 901 787 $15 154 564 
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2. Department of Defense research 


Governmental influence upon nature of the research conducted on most American 
university campuses, although widely accepted, has recently come under attack; 
the area most violently criticised is the U.S. Department of Defense (DOD). 
Opponents object to the classified nature of most DOD-sponsored research, and 
the resulting restriction of publicaiions, as contrary to the principles of a free and 
open university and to the needed intercourse of ideas. Some oppose conducting 
of any DOD-funded research on campus, regardless of the classification of the 
material. 


3. Special research sources 


Those agencies listed in Table 9 (and other similar private agencies) are the main 
sources of research funds for the State University of New York at Buffalo. Re- 
searchers may obtain additional support from other agencies in the form of 
special grants-in-aid or university research fellowships. Two of these sources, the 
Research Foundation of the State of New York Foundation and the University 
at Buffalo Foundation, discussed in a subsequent chapter, primarily administer 
research funds. A third source is the SUNY Committee for the Distribution of 
institutional funds. 


University Committee for the Distribution of institutional funds 

The SUNYAB Committee for the Distribution of institutional funds was establish- 
ed in 1965, to distribute funds derived in lieu of tuition for certain fellowships 
and from general institutional support grants for faculty members, graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

Typical sources of such funds are the National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health. The Committee working under the direction of 
the Vice-president for Academic Development (from 1965-68, under the direction 
of the Dean of the Graduate Division) distributes the funds. 

The SUNYAB Committee awards grants to each of the seven Faculties to sup- 
port research and creative activity. Each Faculty establishes its own procedures and 
criteria for evaluating proposals. 

The SUNYAB Committee for the Distribution of Institutional Funds also 
considers inter- and extra-faculty proposals. The following guidelines are suggested 
by the Committee for the preparation of proposals. Grants should ordinarily: 

l. Initiate some new activity, rather than supplement inadequate budgets of 
projects supported from other sources. 
2. Support research or creative activity rather than solely provide a service to the 

SUNYAB community or to the community at large. 

3. Support projects that will either terminate when grant funds are exhausted or 
will attract support from other sources. 

4. Be smaller since limited funds prevent the awarding of very many large grants. 

The Committee consists of members from each of the Faculties, several University 

Administrators and two student representatives. 
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TABLE9. Sources of funds by individual sponsors, lised in order of magnitude in 1969/70 


1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 

Source > => = = 

> 63 10 146 071 
ublic Health Service 8 347 075 89720 627) 
Е gem Institutes of Health! (6 844 901) (7 247 344) а ES 692) 
Health Serv. & Mental 
Health Adm 23 (1 502 174) (1 724 719) €— 
Consumer Protection & Environ. 

Health Sery.2 28 976 
National Science Foundation 1 382 707 erm E 
U. S. Office of Education 401 515 БЕП 608 114 
Department of Defense 469 408 471 086 
Social & Rehabilitation Services 411 829 447 467 208 538 
Atomic Energy Commission 96 325 229 286 182 227 
National Aeronautics & Space Administration 217 085 209 979 36915 
American Cancer Society 78717 148 192 om 254 
Office of Economic Opportunity 229 210 294 012 6178 
Ford Foundation 21 602 16 782 8 S 
Office of Saline Water 60 981 65 175 74 "e 
Agency for International Development 142 503 132 741 74 204 
Control Data Corporation 0 68 375 73 39 
U. S. Department of Labor 0 48 350 65 pd 
Federal Water Quality Administration 47 891 37 653 526 5 
N. Y. State Department of Education 45 732 60 998 puo 
American Chemical Society (PRF) 27957 54 407 47 39 > 
American Heart Association 10951 18 877 41 43 5 
National University of Asuncion 38 662 24 474 39 a 
N. Y. State Science & Technology Foundation 83 940 41 504 28 2 3 
Erie County Health Department 51918 47 131 23 96 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 0 0 22300 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 4031 15 576 20 613 
Lever Brothers 11195 14 141 18 pad 
Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation 8 707 248 14 кр 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 8 076 17 508 10 13 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 44 376 45 248 5753 
All other sponsors 443 758 619 152 451 441 
UNIVERSITY TOTAL 12 686 151 13 901 787 15 154 564 
NOTES " ч n 
5 Fury sim Неа раја це nine National Institutes of Health, National Library of Medie 
2 Health Services & Menta] Heal Administrat 

Programs,Comm i 


mi, . dical 
D vanration" includes National Insti Ith, Regional Me vice 
unity Heat’ t е РА institute of Mental Healt! ‚| ervic 
з, {formerly Children's Bureau) ай other unie Communicable Disease Center, Maternal & Child Health $ 
. Envi; ices" i; 
Sonal Administration and ROTET Health Services inc 
& Rehabilitation Service” formerly called al Rehabilitation Administration. 
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B. Research organization: the research 
proposal selection process 


Once a research area is decided upon, a faculty member presents his proposal 
to his department chairman. In many cases the researcher's colleagues will assist 
him in the initial preparation, although faculty competition for grants often pre- 
cludes such co-operation. The department chairman then reviews the proposal 
for scientific content and overall value in relation to departmental and university 
commitment of resources. The next review, by a Faculty Provost, examines 
budgetary aspects and space or facilities requirements of the proposal. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the research project, however, departmental and faculty 
reviews are sometimes bypassed. The proposal is then submitted to the Office of 
the Vice-president for Research, where improvement of the presentation may be 
Suggested in light of policies and procedures of the funding agencies and of SUNY 
and SUNYAB. At this level the procedure is often informal; the Vice-president or 
Other pertinent officers may exert personal efforts to help the project director 
prepare the formal proposal. Once the proposal is completed, appropriate fund- 
ing agencies are selected to receive the proposal for consideration; at this point, 
à proposal may be fully approved as it stands, revised by mutual agreement, or 
rejected. If approved, its resources are fiscally administered by the institution in 
accord with funding agency regulations, and the laws or bylaws of appropriate 
university institutions. Figure 17 illustrates the flow of research proposals and the 
administration's action on them. 

Research projects are not imposed upon universities, research institutes or 
individual researchers. It is often known by the individual researcher and the 
Office providing research management what federal and private funds have been 
earmarked for particular areas (i.e., education, health science, etc.). 

The future of the research situation naturally hinges on government and private 
foundation funding, and this is indeed difficult to assess. Thus, reliable predictions 
concerning traditional and private funding agencies can be of enormous assistance 
to an individual researcher and to the University as a whole. Also implicit in the 
funding process are factors of quality evaluation, resource requirements, and 
Proper funding agency selection for each submitted proposal. 


Variables and constraints affecting ‘capture ratios’ 


The following list enumerates the two essential kinds of variables, controllable 
and uncontrollable: 


Controllable: 
number of proposals with probability of success, 


equivalent cost of researcher incentives for each proposal, 
equivalent cost of review effort for each proposal, 

equivalent cost of research project operation for each proposal, 
equivalent cost of error in agency selection for each proposal, 


a од rS 
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AND 
NEGOTIATION 


PAYROLL 


—— 


FACULTY MEMBER 
FIGURE 17. Flow of research pr 


oposals and administratiye actions, 


6. support level requested of the funding agency for each proposal, | 
7. total equivalent cost of available researcher incentives in the University; 

8. quality rating for each proposal, and 

9. proposal conformity to policies, 

Uncontrotlable: 

1. number of Proposals sub; 


] mitted for Consideration, and each 
2. dollars available from the funding agency for research in the area of 
Proposal, 
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The probability of a proposal submission by a researcher is based on the amount 
of research incentives provided by the University and the availability of research 
money associated with the particular discipline of study or project area of the 
proposal. Within the University, there are finite resources which can be provided 
as researcher incentives; such limitations are factors which lead to further variables. 
The resources must be free resources, i.e., clearly unallocated, in order to be con- 
Sidered and reduced to equivalent costs. 

The present process of proposal selection involves all the above indicated 
variables, but as yet no attempt has been made to improve the process except 
through increased communications between the administration and faculty re- 
searchers, Even if a model-based process (i.e., one that would involve computing 
the relationship of variables for each proposal) were attempted, many difficulties 
would arise: primarily, much of the necessary data does not exist and, therefore, 
à rather lengthy process of data acquisition and model verification would need 
to be performed either on proposals submitted in past years or through informal 
implementation of the process in the immediate future. At present, there are no 
plans to collect these data or to make such an analysis. 


C. Research resource funds management 


The management of research resource funds includes not only the adminis- 
tration of funds, but the raising of funds as well. Of the three administrative 
mechanisms for these purposes, only two have direct ties with SUNYAB: the 
Research Foundation and the University of Buffalo Foundation. 


1. The Research Foundation 
of the State University of New York 


The Research Foundation, chartered by the Board of Regents in 1951, a private, 
non-profit corporation and not an agency of the State of New York, is more 
important than the UB Foundation. While it operates closely with the State 
University, it is essentially a private and independent foundation. 

The Foundation's main purpose is to provide and administer funds other than 
State appropriations for university research on all SUNY campuses. 

Since 1951 the State University has benefited from outside support by well over 
$100,000,000 in grants made to the Foundation. When a grant is approved, the 
money is forwarded to and administered by the Foundation under co-operative 
procedures approved by the Boards and administration of both SUNY and the 
Foundation. Ll] 

Essentially the Foundation's relationship to individual researchers takes one 
of the two forms, as illustrated in Figure 18, a highly simplified model which 
elimitates many intermediate steps. 

Awards are allocated in funding blocks of one-year periods, thus placing a 
Substantial premium on rapid and effective recruiting and supply techniques. 
Under such conditions, delays in obtaining equipment and supplies can be ex- 
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tremely costly in time and personnel; therefore, the administrative system of 
the Research Foundation of SUNY is oriented toward the needs of the labora- 
tory and the project with full recognition that a high order of uncertainty as to 
resources, outcome and strategy is associated with any research programme. 


Organization 
The organizational relationship between the State University and the Research 
Foundation emphasizes decision-participation functions. 

The Albany office of the Research Foundation is basically an administrative 
group which provides banking and accounting services, general record mainten- 
ance, and an application submission service. 

The Research Foundation is also involved in (a) providing ongoing advisory 
and application processing services, (b) maintaining the accounting systems and 
procedures, (c) servicing the personnel records, (d) reporting in appropriate and 
various ways to all sponsors and to State University officials, (e) maintaining and 
designing administrative systems, and (f) providing administrative guidelines and 
training. 

The Research Foundation does not undertake fund-raising in the traditional 
sense and employs no persons for this purpose. 

‘Overhead’ funds are provided by sponsors at an average rate of about 5875 
of salaries and wages of any research proposal. Local campus administrative 
activities on behalf of the Research Foundation have cost about 4% of expendi- 


tures since 1966. 


The fiscal designee system "А 
Ву definition, the State University is decentralised to campus levels of activity 
except for various central processes such as budgeting. | 

The Research Foundation parallels this decentralisation through its fiscal 
designee system, which established a fiscal accounting system with each partic- 
ular campus. Under this system the local campus head official chooses a fiscal 
designee, who together with the university president, is the responsible agent 
for Research Foundation affairs on campus. This jurisdiction includes the means 
and details of purchasing and employment procedures, but does not include the 
Choice of supplies or equipment, which is the responsibility of the research project 
director. While local campus authority is preserved, key data and supporting re- 
Cords are available to, and form a part of, the State University's basic recording 
and administrative system. This is an important consideration, as sponsored 
funds form a sizable portion of its operating budget. 

It is the Research Foundation's responsibility to assure that funds are properly 
utilised. Expenditures may be incurred only against active grant funds or for the 
liquidation of encumbrances incurred while such accounts were active. Any 
transaction certified for payment by the local fiscal designee for disbursements 
must include, but is not limited to, assurances that (a) value is received from all 
funds spent; (b) its procedures provide for decision-making at the point of com- 
petence; (c) funds are available to meet all commitments; (d) on the face of the 
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may be available from other sources. However, the Committee recognizes the ne- 
cessity for supporting the younger faculty member until he can seek other funding. 
The principal investigator is responsible for submitting a final report summaris- 
ing the activities pursued and results achieved at the completion of the project. 
The State University Press may assist a member of the faculty in the publication 
of book-length research. 


Criteria for evaluation of awards. In evaluatingapplications the Committee considers 
capability and seriousness of the applicant and the value of the proposed project. 
The criteria are: educational background, experience, honours, publications, 
works completed (including exhibitions and performances), and evaluation by 
colleagues. Seriousness of purpose is also judged by the extent to which the project 
has been developed at the time of the application and the reputation of the appli- 
cant for dedication to such activities. Evaluation of the merit of the project itself 
is largely a matter of judgement by the Committee but this may be influenced by 
statements made in the application or in supporting letters of recommendation. 
Recommendations of senior scholars concerning the above criteria are weighed 
heavily. The manner in which the application is proposed is often significant. 
None of the above should be construed as favouring only the mature scholar. In 
its judgements, the Committee fully recognizes that the younger scholar has not 
had time for full professional growth. 


Unacceptable projects. The following are considered unacceptable projects in 

regard to Research Foundation Awards: | 

1. Those activities which are aimed primarily toward personal gain rather than 
professional contributions. M» 

2. The evaluation of a course or a study of how a subject is taught elsewbere; 
applications concerned only with instructional materials or techniques. 

3. Textbook preparation. T 3 А 

4. Activities which ordinarily pay their own way or from which income is derived. 

5. Studies restricted to local problems in the administration or operation of an 
institution. " А 

6. Studies to be used for a thesis or doctoral dissertation. | 

7. Applications seeking capital construction, major rehabilitation and support 


of conference-type meetings. p 
Figure 19 shows и each year from 1954 to 1969 the funds distributed through 


the Research Foundation Awards programme. 


2. The University of Buffalo Foundation 


The University at Buffalo Foundation, Inc., a private non-profit corporation with 
an accumulated endowment of approximately $35 million, was formed ten years 
ago at the time of merger with the State University to provide private resources 
for enrichment of academic programmes and services at State University of New 


York at Buffalo. 
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to the president, who allocates it to various officers in accordance with priorities 
and needs. The monies are used for a variety of purposes which the State cannot 
necessarily be expected to finance: scholarships and fellowships; special research 
and teaching equipment; experimental educational programmes; support for 
distinguished scholars; specialised library acquisitions; student loans; grants for 
research projects; support for conferences and seminars; support for community 
Projects such as dental and medical clinics; payment for unexpected costs in 
recruiting faculty; costs for visiting faculty, etc. 

The following 1969/70 figures reflect the nature of the breakdown of research 
Spendings. The total expenditures on sponsored programmes including research 
grants, training grants and several types of pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellow- 
Ships and traineeships was $16,150,000.! The 1969/70 total was divided among 
the various categories of activities as follows: 


Research 6775 
Training 29% 
Conferences/public service 2 
Facilities 295 


The 1969/70 total was divided among the several administrative mechanisms 
as follows: 
Administered by SUNY 


Research Foundation $15,150,000 
Administered by University 

at Buffalo Foundation 850,000 
Administered by N. Y. State 

(grants from N. Y. State agencies) . 150,000 
Total $16,150,000 


D. Research facilities 


Specific structures designed to fulfil faculty research needs have been established 
Within the basic SUNY AB academic system. Known generally as ‘research centre’, 
they generally operate within the discipline of the established faculties, using pre- 
existing physical facilities. In this sense, then, the centres do not operate independ- 


ently. 


Centre for Information Research 


The Centre for Information Research was formed in 1969 to investigate and 
implement new methods of organising and dealing with the accelerated growth 
of scientific and technical information. Located within the Faculty of Engineering 


1, At the time of writing the 1970/71 figures were released by the University, but the breakdown 
was not as complete as the 1969/70 figures. Consequently, it was decided to utilise the 
Previous year’s figures. As a matter of note, however, the total expenditure on sponsored 
programmes in 1970/71 was $17,202,022, an increase of 6.5% over 1969/70. 
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i iscipli icipati hers 
and Applied Sciences, it involves interdisciplinary participation of researc 
from many areas of the University. 


consists of three separate but inter-related branches: А 1 
1 Pn Information Dissemination Bureau (TIDB) provides sage irr 
| tal computer-based scientific and technical information services 
clients, mainly local business and industrial firms. 
2. A library and information systems research and development branch. = 
3. A branch for basic research on information transfer methodologies deals v jen 
such topics as the study of language structures and artificial languages, theori 


ж e uter 
on information organization, and the development of multi-access comp 
networks. 
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Chemistry, Mathematics, Statistics, Geology, and various Engineering Depart- 
ments, as well as the Roswell Park Memorial Institute. The Centre's main function 
lies in identifying the general conceptual bases underlying experimental biology, 
as well as examining special concerns such as the Mars programme of National 
Aeronautic and Space Administration (NASA) and the Saline Water Programme 
of the Department of the Interior. Special funds are available for sponsorship of 
independent study by undergraduates. 


6. Survey Research Centre 


Newly established in the Faculty of Social Sciences and Administration, the 
Survey Research Centre serves as a teaching and research facility for faculty 
members of SUNYAB as well as for other units of the State University system. 
In addition to offering instruction in undergraduate and graduate survey research 
methods, the Centre provides consulting services concerning research design and 


data-processing and analysis. 


7. Western New York Nuclear Research Centre 


The Western New York Nuclear Research Centre, located on the main campus, 
is a non-profit corporation owned by the State University of New York and 
operated by a separate Board of Trustees. Founded in 1961 for the purposes of 
education, training and research in the field of nuclear energy and health-related 
Sciences, the Centre is designed to meet the needs of industry, the fundamental 
Scientist, and the medical profession. The heart of the Nuclear Centre is an 
advanced-type pool reactor which operates at 2 million watts steady state and is 
licensed to pulse at 2,000 megawatts peak power. Present equipment includes 
instruments for the detection and analysis of radiation, a 400 KEV proton accel- 
erator, a high-current 1.5 MEV electron-accelerator, and a sub-critical training 
reactor. A hot cell and special laboratories are available for radiation experiments. 


8. The Centre for Immunology 


The Centre for Immunology (established 1969) is an integral part of the School 
of Medicine and the Health Sciences Faculty, with an interdisciplinary science 
orientation. А \ . А 

The purpose of the Centre is to assure the integration of immunological research 
and teaching in SUNYAB. Extensive collaboration with the Health Sciences 
Faculty, affiliated hospitals, and national and international institutions is also 
under way. 

SUNYAB was selected as the site for such a centre, because it is one of the 
few institutions in the world which includes the five most important fields of 
human immunology: (1) microbial immunology, (2) immunogenetics, (3) immuno- 
pathology, (4) immunological analysis of tissues, (5) immunodiagnosis. 
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E. The students' róle in research 


Although there are no university-wide Policies regarding activities sd Serene 
in research, there has been much Participation both at the undergra jain: 
graduate levels. In many cases graduate students are selected for admission 

their academic interests are similar to those of department members. 


Students in research: Facult y perceptions 
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о 
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IV. Final comments 


SUNYAB experienced enormous growth over a relatively short period of time 
with the additional support received as a result of the merger with SUNY. 

During the expansion period SUNYAB increased its budget, staff, enrolment, 
buildings, and library holdings in geometric proportions. The relative national 
Position of its graduate programmes, according to the study made by the American 
Council on Education in 1970, went from 65th in the nation to 415: with high 
-4 in the areas of Physiology, Pharmacology, Bacteriology, Psychology and 

nglish. 

In describing the decade from 1962 to 1972, a former Dean and current pro- 
fessor of Education expressed the following opinion: 


We at SUNYAB have been and are in a state of flux. It startled me to reflect 
that in the past six years I have known three presidents (at SUNYAB). They 
have been men with different values, styles, energy components and potentials. 
During this period I’ve seen morale go to heights and depths. I have seen a high 
level of productivity shattered and essentially stopped for a period of months;! 
I have seen years of general well-being and times when anxieties were expressed 


in all kinds of counter-productive matters. 


Within SUNY I have seen a radical change in the Governor's attitude 
towards education and the State University. I've seen the Legislature begin 
to exert itself in different directions. I’ve seen the power of the Trustees and the 
Chancellor diminish, so that now both are weaker, at least with reference to 


effectiveness. 
I've seen students change rapidly, too. 


We have had anything but constancy. . . People have said, "We've got to 
have some leveling off. We've got to have something we can count on.'? 


The challenge of the 70s 


Constancy, levelling-off, and stability also seem to be in the minds of both uni- 
versity planners and managers. They recognize that the decade of the 70s will 


1. Statement refers to period of campus unrest, academic year 1969/70 
2. SUNYAB Reporter, April 29, 1972, Vol. 3, No. 28. | 
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be one of change, so their plans will not be merely a substitute for change, but will 
enable them to manage it. In anticipating these changes, accessible channels have 
been provided for the process to occur. It is apparent that SUNYAB must delib- 
erately define ways of designing and maintaining stability, yet at the same time 
provide flexible mechanisms for change. Р 

The economic strain which has limited the growth SUNYAB expected in pro- 
grammes, building, salaries, etc, has had a reflective effect. Departments have been 
scrutinised and only the most worth-while programmes will be supported (selective 
growth). The Master Plan preparations, together with the visitation of the Middle 
States Commission for Accreditation, are forcing SUNYAB even further to reflect 
and examine its objectives and their implementation. This self-examination can 


also serve to re-stabilise the University so that it may emerge with directions set 
for the 705. 


While stabilit flexibility shares the same priority. 
The SUNYAB ulty to be inflexible when it refuses 
to agree to eliminate a certain Programme, even when the indices for its phasing 
Qut are apparent. Teaching is almost sacrosanct, from the standpoint of University 
Managers, who view the faculty as obstructionists to the goals of the University. 


The faculty, on th ated and unable to influence the 
decisions that will a 
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incomes of the population in the Buffalo area. SUNYAB, its faculty, staff and 
students generated a total local income of $91,563,000 in Buffalo and Erie County 
during 1970. This ‘Economic Impact Study’, according to a SUNY director, 
“is the first in what will be a series of special studies to gather information about 
unexplored but significant aspects of the University.” The intentions of this study 
are improved community communications as well as accountability. 
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level of instruction by agreed-upon definition of full-time student. 
(i.e. 15 credit-hours — 1 FTE student lower division 
15 credit-hours — 1 FTE student upper division 
If a student is taking 18 credit-hours and another student is taking 
18 credit-hours — 36 credit-hours — 2.40 FTE's. 
The 15 credit-hour may change from year to year as the state 
decides. 
Grade-point average: quotient of the sum of the grade quality points multiplied by the 
number of credit hours taken. Used as an index of quality of performance. 
Graduate: one who has completed the undergraduate programme. 
Interim campus: (Ridge Lea), rented facility used temporarily until the new North Campus 
15 ready; a ten-minute bus ride from main campus. 
Junior year: third year in a course of study at higher levels of education. 
Main Street Campus: established location at which most of instruction is located. 
New Amherst Campus: North Campus development under construction at a separate 
Site, 
Non-instructional staff: clerical staff. 
M. A.: Master of Arts. T" 
M. A. S. P.: Mature Adult Student Programme (in Millard Fillmore College, division 
of continuing education). 
M. E. D.: Master of Education. 
M. F. A.: Master of Fine Arts. 
M. S.: Master of Sciences. 
M. S. W.: Master of Social Welfare. р . 
One credit-hour course: a course which grants a single unit of academic work (unit of 


academic work — credit-hour). | 3 
OCD: Office of Campus Development, a central office located in Albany to co-ordinate 
the development of all SUNY campuses on a statewide basis. 
Ph.D.: Doctor of Philosophy. 
Psychometric method: the method of measuring mental states, 
their relationships. А 
Proration of space: the division and distribution of space proportionately. 
RAD: Regular Admission Disadvantaged. А 
Recitation: usually an aspect of the lecture-method where student responds with answer 


when questioned by professor. | NX | р 
Regents score: score as a result of taking state-wide examination testing academic 


excellence. 

Reserve library: A library in which books can be read only in the library; usually books 
requested by a professor ate held in reserve for his students to refer. 

Ridge Lea Campus: see Interim Campus. 9 : 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute: SUNYAB affiliated medical and research treatment 
centre (cancer). x 

SARA: Student Academic Records Administration. 

SEEK: Search for Education, Evaluation and Knowledge programme. 

Senior year: last year of a four-year study in an aspect of higher education. (under- 
graduate). 

Student FTE: see FTE. 

Sophomore: second-year student in a programme in higher education (undergraduate). 

South Campus: see Main campus. 


mental processes and 
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Standing committee: Committee whose mission is continuing and is written in as part 
of the by-laws of the organization. 


SUCF: State University Construction Fund. 

SUNY: State University of New York. 

SUNYAB: State University of New York at Buffalo. 

Total free elective system: a programme of study in which courses are selected by the 
student rather than prescribed by the department, division or adviser. 
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I. The economic development of Australia, 
and the system of higher education 
within which the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology functions 


A. Demographic data on Australia and Western Australia 
Australia is an island continent of nearly three million square miles in which about 
12.8 million people live. About 56 per cent of the population live in the five main- 
land capital cities; the most recently available figures show that 62 per cent of 
the people live in cities of 100,000 and over, with a further 7 per cent living in 
towns of between 50,000 and 100,000; the remaining 31 per cent live in small 
towns or in rural areas. As far as Western Australia is concerned, out of a popula- 
tion of 1.0 million, 67.7 per cent live in the capital city of Perth. About 7.0 per 
cent live in towns of 10,000 and over, with the remaining 25.3 per cent residing 
10 small communities or in rural areas. 
The pattern of age distribution is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1, Age distribution 


Mosel, Aptis == 


Australia % Western. Australia pA 
16 years and under 4 067 501 32.41 n m ма ; 
51—23 years 1551 150 12.36 8143 13.08 
M 20 47.56 44 ћ 
years 5969 8 бо: s» 
Over 65 years 963 236 767 7 
ым: ВИНА jas 
12 551 707 100.00 980 048 100.00 


uai oo oL ES АИ e 


5 sisi 
OURCE Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
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B. Social, economic and administrative structure of Australia, 
including Western Australia 


In 1901, the then British colonies formed a federation of States!, becoming the 
Commonwealth of Australia, as a dominion of the then British Empire. A con- 


stitution was framed and, remarkably, has only been changed in minor degree 
since that time. 


itali , à e- 
the Second W, | Su Or private enterprise society. T 
orld War primary industry was an important sect 
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TABLE2. Australian production (net) and employment 


pee ea ee и пи e Ec EE T 


Primary Manufacturing Mining & quarrying Total 
зм h зм X SM % SM % 
Production 

1939 4152 372 633.0 56.8 668 60 1115.0 100 
1949 1053.5 461 1137.5 497 96.7 42 22877 100 
1959 2030.8 341 3685.2 619 236.7 40 59527 100 
1969 30354 268 7589.0 67.0 700.8 62 113252 100 
(0000) % (000) % 3 (000) m E " NEC ü EZ 

Employment 
1939 423.9 38.0 625.1 560 658 60 11148 100 
197 400.8 29.8 890.0 66.2 530 40 1343.8 100 
1959 393.8 257 1088.0 71.0 50.2 33 15320 100 
1969 4420 235 13840 733 605 32 18865 100 


eee 


SOURCES Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 


Governments: examples are electricity and water supplies, telephone and tele- 
Éraphic services, railways and metropolitan omnibus systems. 

Australia is a comparatively egalitarian society, with a salary and wage structure 
Which is largely determined by an arbitration and conciliation system. Table 3 


adequately illustrates this facet of society. 


TABLE 3. Income distribution 


ee 


Total actual 


cade of actual Nuper % income ($000) a 
Below $1000 488 821 9.8 327 198 2:1 
1000 — 1999 1214733 243 1 634 054 13.6 
2000 — 2999 1319 534 26.4 2 680 744 223 
20.1 2 681 341 224 

3000 — 3999 1004 324 2 
4000 — 5999 684 994 13.7 2.485 690 20.7 
6000 — 7999 160 057 32 847 367 74 
8000 — 9999 56 320 11 400 273 33 
10000 — 19999 60 388 1.2 659 484 5.5 
20000 and over 10252 2 283 814 24 

TOTAL 4999423 100 11999965 100 


SS —MMMMMM— 


SOURCE Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Taxation Statistics 1968-69. 
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Trade unions occupy a significant position in Australia, and total We vie 
bership appears to be about 2,314,000, which is approximately 50 % o ie enin 
salary еагпегѕ!. Many industrial awards contain compulsory Ed 24 
The employers combine іп many different types of association, but. ~ ge е 
more fragmented than the unions. Australia's arbitration and conci ice c 
is well developed and brings employers and employees into a legal stru a. 
which determines salaries, wages and working conditions. In recent p s 
have been some signs of direct bargaining between unions and groups of e 


ployers, but as yet the arbitration and conciliation system remains the dominan 
factor in industrial relations, 


M Ж H 5 t 
To a large extent, Western Australia is representative of the whole nation. I 


T. ; e 
has a State Parliament comprising an upper and a lower house. Elections for E 
lower house are held every three years, with universal suffrage for all persons 0 ies 
18 years of age. In common with Australian tradition, the electoral boundar 


s : UR СЕ Or 
give rural and non-metropolitan areas a weighting, i.e. the number of electors f: 
such parliamentary seats is far less than in the urban areas. 


C. Overall economic and manpower planning 
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requirements in order to provide a sound basis for developing planned training 
programmes. 

The relationship between economic planning and higher education is at present 
fairly remote. While manpower needs are taken into account, as far as possible, 
n planning the development of universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, detailed forecasts of needs for highly trained people are not yet available 
to guide the development of higher education. 


D. Gross national product and education 


From the statistical data available, it would appear that for 1970 the gross national 
Product (GNP) per head of population was of the order of $A2,500. The GNP 
figure for rural output has been declining for several years, offset, however, by 
the rise in the non-farm output of goods and services. Measured over the six years 
UP to and including 1970, the non-farm sector is responsible for between 90 and 
3 per cent of all production of goods and services.! | 

A document issued by the Commonwealth Statistician in March 1971 on ‘Ex- 
Penditure in Education’ estimates that 4.3 per cent of GNP was being spent on 
education in the financial year 1969/70. For the previous year the estimate was 
4.1 per cent, And in 1970 the then Western Australian Minister for industrial 
development, Mr. C. W. Carr, said that in the previous five years expenditure on 
education in Australia had increased by nearly 70 per cent, compared with an 
Increase of only 37 per cent for the GNP. He expressed his belief that “all agree 
that education is inseparable from higher productivity, economic advancement and 


Personal betterment”. 


E. The structure of the Australian higher-education system 


The main streams of higher education are the universities, the colleges of advanced 
education (to which category the Western Australian Institute of Technology 
belongs) and the teachers’ colleges. All major higher-educational institutions are 
Bovernment owned, although in the case of all the universities and many of the 
Colleges of advanced education they operate under parliamentary legislation 
Which gives them a large degree of autonomy and designates them as separate 
Corpo: "a 

be Lian ы s of advanced education 


‚ The main distinction between universities and college i 
is that the former are oriented towards academic studies, while the colleges are 


Primarily concerned with applied studies involving direct. links with industry. 
1US in the colleges there is a greater concentration on part-time studies associated 
With employment, and far less on graduate training and research. And at the same 


time there is, in the colleges, a primary emphasis on teaching. 


1. The Australian Economy 1971, Canberra, The Treasury, July 1971. 
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Teacher education has traditionally been carried out in teachers’ colleges esi 
ed by the State departments of education. However, significant changes te gd 
curring, with some of the colleges of advanced education now entering the Баг 
of teacher education!. It may be reasonably postulated that, progressively, teac - 
education will be located in universities, colleges of advanced education and d 
teachers' colleges (probably linked through co-ordinating agencies) in an endeavou 
to diversify the philosophical approach and skills of graduate teachers. Many 
educationists are advocating an end to teacher education being carried out In 


P EE ~ а 
isolation from other disciplines. Recent reports to the South Australian ап 
Queensland Governments point in this direction. 

The financing of universities and c 


olleges of advanced education operates ОП 
the following formula: 


State Commonwealth 
Recurrent expenditure $1.85 $1.00 
(including 
student fees) 
Capital expenditure $1.00 $1.00 


oe ich 
ome limited unmatched grants, of о > 
о the colleges of advanced a 
ere are also a number of Commonwe 


5 nsider? 
i ; nology has submitted a proposal for а со 
2 duy in 1965 as t ie Silene | ARS © next Triennium 1973-1975. ;on, and 
in late 1971 m al : 
Education. ade а Statutory body kno 
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TEC -1972 
TABLE 5. Funds for universities and colleges of advanced education, Triennium 1970-197 
(in thousands of SA) 


— — онин 


Colleges of 

Universities advanced education 

иа е з. aaa 

Recurrent (, Operating) funds 000 
All States plus Australian Capital Territory 523 920 128 

Capital funds 43 

All States plus Australian Capital Territory 106 787.6 1029 


l с Ith апи 
in ы ‘aries, which are approved by the Commonwea 

on, without Creating a pi i 

bove those estimated 


“tertiary work 
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universities and colleges of advanced education, and also on the higher education 
Co-ordinating authorities. Furthermore, close links are maintained between the 
departments and the various organs of higher education in respect of such matters 
as (a) demographic data, (b) secondary system enrolments and input into the 
tertiary system, (c) foreseen needs in some aspects of education as e.g. special 
Studies in art and music, and (d) teacher education in those instances where 
trainees are being educated either fully or partly by universities or colleges of 
advanced education. 

Of particular significance in Western Australia is the recently created Tertiary 
Education Commission, which has the responsibility of co-ordinating and ration- 
alising all higher education in the State. (Its role and functions are examined 
further in Section II, in relation to the links between higher education and central 
economic and social planning.) Я 

It is, as yet, to early to assess the performance of the Tertiary Education Com- 
Mission. It has assumed the responsibilities for State accreditation of degrees and 
other awards for the Western Australian Institute of Technology, although the 
awards are made in the name of the latter. In addition, the Commission has 
Played a significant réle in the acquisition of sites for foreseen higher educational 
institutions, and in recommendations to government on such major issues as 
teacher education. The degree of success which it will achieve in the role of ration- 
alising and co-ordinating higher education in Western Australia is difficult to 
Predict, for a great deal depends on the manner in which it will exercise its autono- 
my, Particularly in its relationship with the State Treasury. 


F. The place and role of the Western Australian 
nstitute of Technology in the system _ 
of higher education in Western Australia 


There are three elements of higher education in Western Australia, namely the 
niversity of Western Australia, the Western Australian Institute of Technology 
је the teachers" colleges. In addition, there is sub-tertiary У" carried out by 
© Technical i ivision of the Education Department. 
lanning (epicuri for a second University (Murdoch), as a result 
9f a Bovernment decision taken because the physical and other facilities of the 
niversity of Western Australia are likely to reach saturation-point in the middle 
70s. An Act to establish the Murdoch University Planning Board was pro- 
Mulgated in 1970, Whilst official statements set 1975 as the year of first student 
intake, there are currently some doubts on the viability of such an institution by 
that year, The Murdoch University concept was strongly motivated by the need 
Ог another veterinary science faculty in Australia, but this need is lessening as 
а result of the economic difficulties being encountered in rural industry. The new 
University envisaged entering into teacher education, but this will now need to be 
Teconsidered in view of the Western Australian Institute of Technology’s proposal 
to set Up a major teacher education faculty in 1975. The Murdoch University will 
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i i rves to 
ee A a ie 
i iti i oth the Austra! б 
бы а Dim as well as the Commonwealth and State Govern 
ж University of Western Australia Act does not specify role, eie 
objectives. The main disciplines of study with which the University 2: T. rion 
are: Agricultural Science, Architecture, Arts, Dental VERE ан dee 
merce, Education, Engineering, Law, Medicine, Psychology, Science, a fy baie 
Its entrance requirements are matriculation, although there is a limite 
Mature-age Examination system. н і 
On vas Triennium 1973-1975 the University, subject to налаза e 
the Tertiary Education Commission and the Australian Universities Со e 
and to the governmental decisions on financial grants, wishes to enter e.g. co T d 
Science, fisheries science, electronics, geochemistry and geophysics. It has exp us it 
interest in chemical and metallurgical engineering and in a master's degr ical 
business administration. Present indications are that a pilot scheme in er "s 
engineering, as a post-graduate course, is more likely to be introduced per. 
Western Australian Institute of Technology. The introduction of a higher 


Ж” ри E 5 estern 
in business administration is likely to be the subject of debate not only in Weste 
Australia but throu i 


The range of studies currently 
Technology is: Agriculture (espec: 


jca 
. med! 

› the extension of para 

gree qualifications in such аг 


been 
he Western Australian Institute of Technology o as 
n enunciated in the appropriate Act.? Section 7 of the Act in part re 
ollows: 


" Su functions of the Institute shall include the following: 
a) to 


Provide facilities for higher specialised instruction and to а 


dvanc? 
training in the Various branches of technology and science; 
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(b) to aid the advancement, development and practical application to industry 
of science or any techniques; 

(c) to encourage and provide facilities for the development and improvement 
of tertiary education whether on a full- or part-time basis to meet the 
needs of the community in the State." 


In 1963, when Dr. H. S. Williams, then Director of Technical Education in 
Western Australia and now Director of the Western Australian Institute of Tech- 
Nology, submitted a case! for financial assistance on behalf of the Institute to the 
Martin Committee, he stressed that work at the Institute should complement 
Tather than compete with the work of the University. Thus, in comparison with 
Courses at the University, professional courses at the Institute, in his view, should 
be related to the more immediate and changing needs of the local commercial and 
Industrial community. Running through the submission, however, was the assump- 
tion—already queried with respect to ideas about the future pattern of the uni- 
Versity education in Western Australia—that whereas work at the Institute of 
Technology should largely be concerned with the teaching and practical applica- 
lion of the knowledge needed for various professional occupations and qualifica- 
tions, work at the University should mainly be related to the theoretical develop- 
ment of subject disciplines and professional knowledge and the discovery or 
extension of knowledge. 

he scale of the two institutions can be seen from Table 6. 


TABLE 6, Student and staff numbers in the University of Western Australia and the Westen 
Australian Institute of Technology 


1969 1971 1975 (projected) 


1967 
SGorwr wan  UGOEWA NAE GORNA WATE О OF WA WAIT 


x 5295 2280 6240 6282 


4410 1547 


Students у 2 3 

full-time 3796 1060 

tients i 2704 3347 3596 6 809 

partt 2332 2639 

tudents external 150 = 358 334 375 563 352 1427 
Тота, 5994 2870 7100 4520 8374 6190 10188 145181 

у кашаны ki 499.5 319 702.5 600 

mic S 52 250 : 

Other Sta ald ne £5 zi 105 40 1390 9» 

Mo Ье ВЫ cn LE 

x ка 8,275 full-time-equivalent students. 5 Е d 


Committee of the Australian Universities Com- 


1. Submissi 
Ibmissio; i jon to the 
T n on Technical Education 1963. 


Mission on the Future of Tertiary Education, 
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. Basic information on the 
5 Western Australian Institute of Technology 


In the early 1960s industrial development in Western Australia bi to еа. 
partly on account of a series of major mineral discoveries. The num ^ о mm 
in professional level courses at Perth Technical College (which has a etn zi 
in the State) began to increase substantially. The State Government eei е ОГ 
establish a technological institute, and so the Western Australian € A 
Technology was formed, but as part of the Technical Education Division и 
Education Department. An announcement to this effect was made by the ET 
Government in 1962, and on a major site of 240 acres at Bentley, a subur dii 
Perth about six miles from the city centre, building began in late 1963. This та 
main campus, but as of 1971 four teaching departments remain in —: 
premises, which are overcrowded and inadequate and shared with the is 
Technical College. The current plan is for the Western Australian Institu 
Technology to house these departments at Bentley by 1976. d the 

The Martin Report! to the Commonwealth Government in 1965 ana ae by 
concept of the Institute and in 1966 an interim grant was made to the Institu éd 
the Commonwealth. The State Government formed a committee to examine 
future needs of tertiary education. 

Inan interim report the Jackson Committee? 
autonomy for the Institute, Legislation to this 
and an Interim Governin 
was appointed in March 
mended the incorporatio 
tion. In 1969 the Instit 
and Physiotherapy and the Mures 


ining 
ody, but as a result of representations made by MEOS ern 
to make it a branch of the da 
ie 


Without the sabbatical lea 


.. 1 i ic : 
ve provisions applicable to University academ! 
The Western Australian 


: ree 
Institute of Technology does provide some deg 


jef 
mic 
7 А he PL 7. 
а estern Australia, port of the Committee appointed by t 219 
of Western Austral anship of Sir Lawrence Jackson, Perth, Septe™ 
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Study leave to staff and has a three-month service leave provision after every seven 
years’ service, as compared to one year of study leave after six years’ service at 
the University. (The latter condition of service is now being treated as a privilege 
rather than a right, and is by no means generally applicable to all Australian uni- 
versities.) 

The Committee of Inquiry into Awards in Colleges of Advanced Education 
(the Wiltshire Report) in June 1969 recommended degree-granting status to col- 
leges of advanced education and by May 1971 the national and state accrediting 
Systems had been reasonably well defined. The Commonwealth and the States 
greed to set up national machinery for accreditation of degrees at colleges of 
advanced education. An Australian Council on awards in advanced education 
has been established by a joint action of the States and the Commonwealth. - 

In Western Australia the Tertiary Education Commission will be the accrediting 
authority and detailed procedures have been agreed between the Commission and 
Ше Western Australian Institute of Technology. In 1970 the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology Act was amended to allow it to award degrees, and the 
first are likely to be conferred for students completing their studies in 1971. All 
awards are to be made by the Western Australian Institute of Technology in its 
own right and name. The question of retrospectivity remains to be resolved. For 
© next few years, it is likely that the Institute will be confined to bachelors 
nd masters" degrees, although in time it is likely that doctorates will be introduced. 
of his appears to be an appropriate moment at which to comment on aie 
autonomy enjoyed by the Western Australian Institute of Technology, both in 

Cory and in practice. It will have been seen previously that Western Australia 

45 а Tertiary Education Commission with overall co-ordinating and rationalising 
hk This gives the Commission the central policy róle in uen den 
estern Australia, but as yet it is difficult to predict the extent of the e js on 

trat Onomy of both the University of Western Australia, and bes er тй 
do an Institute of Technology. Certainly, the Commission 15 1 ri 3 2 : à 
minant in policy determinations in (a) the level of tuition fees, (b) the intro 

„СНОП ot new courses, (c) new institutions, and (d) such major matters as teacher 
“оао, d 

he Tertiary Е, i mission has the resp x 

| Overnment e 2 е н support it should give the Western папан 
"stitute of Technology for triennia, in the same way as the Australian Commission 

dvanced Education advises the Commonwealth Government. However, 

men, dies are advisory and not decision-making. The latter remains in govern- 
ental hands, with a major responsibility being vested in the respective Treasuries. 
ing tomatic that the Commonwealth and State Treasuries exercise very great 
Influence On the decisions of governments, but nevertheless there remains the 
Clement Of political decision, i.e. the degree of emphasis to be given to competing 
°тапа, governed at least S part by public opinion and the strength of arguments 

Produced by pressure groups. . R We 
5 far as academic policies are concerned, higher educational institutions have 

a great degree of autonomy. British and Australian tradition has been such that 


a 


onsibility of advising the State 
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examinations, assessments, curricula structure and kindred matters are the respon- 
sibility of the institutions. In the case of the Western Australian Institute of 
Technology, in particular, a great deal of regard has to be paid to the viewpoints 
of professional associations and organisations. Western Australian Institute of 
Technology awards lead, in almost all instances, to full membership of the pro- 
fessional associations (after, in some instances, practical experience), but the latter 
from time to time carry out their own investigations, with a view to re-endorsing 
accreditations. Until the advent of the Tertiary Education Commission the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology had a large degree of autonomy in deciding 
between competing demands, e.g., whether to introduce quotas in some courses, 
or the relative priorities to be given to growth in existing courses as against the 
introduction of new courses. In de Jure terms this power seems to have been signi- 
eye reduced through the creation of the Tertiary Education Commission, but 
ш le facto terms this may not prove to be the case. The Western Australian 
[aa of Technology will have far greater resources than the Tertiary Education 

ommittee for investigating problems and Working out policy recommendations, 
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II. Integration of Western Australian 
Institute of Technology planning into 
the economic and social development 
of Western Australia and Australia 


A. F 
i and State mechanisms for links 
een higher education and planning 
r the links between higher 


Australia at the Common- 
and the Australian Com- 


As h 
cdication sed the principal bodies responsible fo 
Wealth level a central economic and social planning in 
mission on АДУ ше Australian Universities Commission 
Ment. Final q vanced Education, Both are advisory to the Commonwealth Govern- 
Wealth y eni tne act on the level of financial support are made by the Common- 
eing enacted ment after consultation with the States, with legislation subsequently 

" oe aa the Federal Parliament. 
Commonweal we Universities Commission was 
intervals (tri th Government on financial needs of the 
сеп one s to continuously review university development. This had 
of the principal recommendations of the Murray Report!. 

i s formed 


3 ec 
In 1965 ommonwealth Advisory Committee on 
: own as the Australian Com- 


Mission 
analogo 


formed in 1958 to advise the 
universities at three-year 


on x У 
нь шып Education. Its role is, for the co ed edu 
t the Sta that of the Australian Universities Commission for universities. 
Stance ate level various mechanisms exist, 
i Ttia 1 n + 

Ty Education Commission of Western 


In 1969 
Teferen » and made a statutory body in 1971. Its 
h made it a body corporate. 


develo, Commission include the promotion, 
f Pment and co-ordination of tertiary education, having regard to the needs 

ilable to it; the review of sub- 
ing to triennial programmes and 
Support the levels of financial 
80vernin 
1. Re 


2, wr POT ој А И 
Western te Committee on Australian Universities 
ustralian Tertiary Education Commission, 


8 bodies of the Institutions on the terms 


1957. 
Act No. 84 of 1970. 
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AUSTRALIAN MINISTERS FOR INDEPENDENT, 
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te: 
Xt ON role of the Cabinet, 
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О curri 
to 1018 curriculu 
inde, т development, aboriginal education, the t 


endent schools, aching of English to migrants and per сарі 


ә 


у ng Оврагтеп of Education & Science administers all government education in the Australian 
Northern Territory. 


The, 
Capi) mon 
ара! Terre 


= 


: All s 
tate fi 
Teal inance i 
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Tias 

inde, 

Wealth, apondent sch : f | 
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X rt. 
4 Commonwealth 
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niversiti 
Sure, sities а 
е; па С, TUS 
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any 6 > Both о т 
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he уд | ал x 
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tion Authority. 


Stüg; 
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and employment, including salaries for staff, whether academic or otherwise; 
the consideration of proposals for new courses of study, with particular reference 
to the achievement of rationalisation of resources and the avoidence of unnecessary 
duplication; the co-ordination of criteria for entrants to tertiary educational 
Institutions; and the promotion and undertaking of research into the needs and 
Problems of tertiary aducation. 

As with the Commonwealth higher education bodies, the Tertiary Education 
Commission is advisory to the State Government, and it is by a process of consul- 
tation with the Commonwealth Government that ultimate financial decisions are 
made. In due course, the decisions are enacted by the State Parliament through 
annual budget legislation introduced by the Government. The financial legislation 
15 In conformity with that passed by the Federal Parliament for the triennia. 

Figures 1 and 2 are a diagrammatic representation of the Australian and 

estern Australian systems of higher education. 


B. Federal and State evaluation system 


The Universities and the colleges of advanced education make submissions to the 
Sus Tal and State Governments, and their advisory bodies, on a triennial basis. 
9 illustrate the system, by 1971 the submissions will have been made for the 

TREN 1973-75. Whilst each institution has variations in its approach and m 
&chniques, the following summary of the Western Australian Institute of Tec - 

ven Submission for 1973-75, which runs to over 340 foolscap pages, will be 

adly representative: А 
General Review and Commentary on the 1970-72 Advanced Education 
Programme 
Overall Pattern of Development 1973-81 
Major Objectives for the Third Triennium, 1973-75 
aster Site Development Programmes 
capital Works Programme | 
taff, Student and Library Projections 
Tesent Courses and Proposed New Courses 
Computer Development in the Institute 

ecurrent Expenditure 1973-75 

anisational Structure — 
Views = ing Departme 

eviews i тас Facilities and New Developments 

asic Triennium Planning System ' me 1973-75 

authorities and discussions held 


(1973-75) 


„ басһ institution. In addition, gnat ; 
niversitie ission and the Austra : 5 
s CODO treasuries; and in Western Aus- 


Ucation: ђе ctive 
: ; between the latter and the respective · ; i 
tralia between the de Education Commission and the higher educational 
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institutions. The data submitted are most comprehensive but apart from considera- 
tion of major new developments (such as the establishment of a new institution 
or the introduction of a major new course of study), there is little evidence as yet 
to suggest any high degree of sophistication in the evaluation procedures. By and 
large, political and economic decisions, i.e. the level of financial support, are pre- 
dominant and are made by governments in consultation, with advice from relevant 
government departments. 

The triennial submissions are essentially quantitative, in that information p 
student and staff numbers, equipment, capital works, library stocks, operating 
Costs, courses and new developments, is given in exhaustive detail. Nevertheless, 
some institutions such as the Western Australian Institute of Technology often 
take a qualitative approach by defining broad objectives for the years ahead. The 
following extract from the Western Australian Institute of Technology's sub- 
mission for 1973-75 is illustrative: ^... to make significant advances in the imple- 
mentation of certain major educational policies, primarily (a) the clarification 
of the award structure of the Institute with particular reference to the granting 
of degrees for appropriate courses; (b) liberal education; (c) the extension 0 


. а st 
Pansion of expenditure on higher education, there is at 16 


ee ^e В ive 0 
5 more Systematic investigation, inclusive | 


C. Tat testing of the higher education plan 
nd its consistency with overall planning 


The abo 4 ing 
of the higher s 2 Беш Interpreted as requiring information on (a) the sl 
resources, manage an in relation to e.g, finance, community needs, ? ) the 
relationships ne. ability and design and building capacity; an ol of 
Students in the Modes = input from the Secondary education system, the P gi 

; 112 population and the Output from higher education en 
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à programme of course development based on its assessment of the needs of an 
ambient community. As an example, if a college of advanced education in an 
industrial area assesses that there would be a demand for a course in industrial 
design, then it would be likely to introduce such a course on a comparatively small 
scale and if the course proves to be popular, to progressively expand the facilities. 
The advisory committees to governments appear to take the view that the idea of 
feasibility testing implies that a national scheme would be instituted as the result 
of a pilot study. This does not, in fact, occur in Australia. 

The advisory bodies to governments are concerned with such factors as finance, 
community needs, human resources and design and building capacity, and seek 
to obtain sufficient data from the institutions covering these aspects before recom- 
mendations are made to Government on financial allocations. Their recommenda- 
tions on new courses are generally based on a subjective judgement that the courses 
are viable. The advisory bodies have said that they are most concerned with the 
availability of statistical data regarding output of matriculated students, the 
number of students in the work force and the nature of student intake into higher 
educational institutions, However, there seems to be an opinion that data at the 
Moment is not sufficiently sophisticated to enable the conclusions to be as valid 


and effective as is necessary. , ТЭ 4 
Considerable information has been given on manpower planning earlier in this 
Teport, but it should be added that the most commonly held view among education- 
al administrators in Australia is that, where temporary imbalances occur between 
output of academic institutions and the needs of industry, commerce and 
S0vernment, the operation of the laws of the market-place ultimately results in the 


Situation being corrected. Recent economic difficulties, resulting in an шош 
time-lag in securing employment, are throwing doubts on this somewhat compla- 


Cent view, 

m of the institutions of higher education 

tulated + of feasibility testing within the limits o 

to sh that both the institutions and the governmen 

are E greater interest in feasibility testing and a пит 
©W under discussion. 


in Australia do carry out some 
f their resources. It may be pos- 
tal authorities are beginning 
ber of theories and models 


D. Higher education and manpower planning 


ШБ Principal government agencies are the Department of Labour and National 
ervice and the De artment of Education and Science, with a high degree of co- 
s Minister of Labour and National Service 


Operation existi 
existing between them. The 5 5 й 
те i : i i ng because of: 
«cently said the urgency of national education policies was increasing beca 


ae € growing demand for complex skills and technical knowledge in the labour 
orce to match the sophisticated systems and equipment now used in industry 
and Commerce; the increasing exposure of Australian industry and commerce to 
international standards of technical competence, performance capability and prod- 
Rer quality; the rapidity of technical innovation in individual industries calling 
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At the time of enrolment, academic staff endeavour to counsel students on their 
Choice of disciplines. However, it is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
procedure needs considerable strengthening, inclusive of more vocational guidance 
in the secondary education system. A proposal to have specialist counsellors 
attached to academic divisions is gaining favour. 

Entrance qualifications vary from course to course, with higher academic 
abilities (as demonstrated by examinations) generally applying in courses where 
quotas are set and/or student demand is greater. Scholarships and similar means 
are used in minor degree to attract students to courses where numbers are insuffi- 
Client for economy of operation. But this causes some misgivings, because whilst 
Increased numbers may aid the Institute, job opportunities are often doubtful. 
An interesting recent development is the greater concentration on two-year courses 
for those students who upon enrolment or during their studies would be better 
Serviced by less demanding courses than the three-year degree course. 

The Institute has a flexible entrance policy and in general tends to support 
moves for the replacement of matriculation type examinations by a continuous 
assessment system in secondary schools. Such an assessment system 1s under 
Consideration by the State Department of Education. M" 

The Counselling Service at the Institute was created in 1970 and is in the process 
of being built into a major element in its operations. The provision of adequate and 
Up-to-date information on occupations and career prospects is regarded as a 
Necessary adjunct to the vocational counselling process and a Careers Information 
Centre is being developed. Information files are available for student perusal, 
grouped into two segments—by occupation and by employer. For graduate 
тріоутеп a successful programme of campus visits by employers has been 
established which brings together employers and students during the final year so 
: Де vocational counselling process culminates in ш пан obtaining а 

isfactory professional appointment with a minimum of се ay. ; 

Тһе sid bees pepe independent organisation in the Student Guild, 
Which has representatives on the governing Council and the majority of the signi- 

cant internal boards, including the Boards of Study which are concerned with 
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TABLE 7. Enrolments in the Western Australian Institute of Technology and the University 
of Western Australia, 1971 


Western Australian Institute University of Western Australia 
of Technology 
РТ PT Ext Total FI PT Ext Total 
(a) Courses common to 

both institutions 
Agriculture 60 — — 60 175 18 14 207 
Architecture 193 177 1 371 101 11 — 112 
Arts 171 358 127 656 1488 1376 221 3085 
Commerce 379 1198 258 1835 589 469 31 1089 
Dental Science 15 = — 15 125 9 — 134 
Education — 72 73 145 302 419 88 809 
Engineering 527 637 8 1172 670 27 — 697 
Science 301 503 48 852 1102 299 20 1421 
Social Work 71 — 1 72 31 13 — 44 
Sub-total: 1717 295 516 5178 4583 264] 374 7598 


(b) Other courses 
Applied Medicine 318 40 


— 358 — — == === 

Art & Design 159 223 27 409 == -— um = 
Asian Languages 21 31 5 57 = n pricy = 
Home Economics 36 61 9 106 "T" = d E 
Law P m = — 192 4 
Library Studies 29 47 6 82 э = 1 224 
Medicine — — — - 520 2 +. 522 
Sub-total 929 400 g пр ж a 1 776 
GRAND TOTAL 2280 3347 563 6190 5295 2704 375 8374 


FT = Full-time; РТ = Part-time; 


a Ext — External. 
source Research & Planning Branch, Western Australian Institute of Technology, 


limitations in physical resources, but 


present evidence su ? ish 
of selective quotas in 1972. 25—515 a greater impositio. 
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culties of carrying out such a programme of rationalisation are immense, because 
of the vested interest of both parties and of the professions concerned. Such a 
programme could be successful only if the governments concerned used their 
finance-granting powers forcefully and in strict accord with a clear-cut national 
policy. 


F. Curricula and socio-economic plans 


The relationship between the development and review of curricula and the country's 
socio-economic plans is probably the most significant element in an institution of 
higher learning—certainly in an institute of technology. There is a tendency for 
all educational programmes to lag behind needs. 

Education is essentially concerned with tomorrow. The student's working 
life is years ahead. He will perform in a different society from the one in which 
he is receiving his education. By necessity, if not by choice, he is being educated 
in the world of now for the world to be. It thus seems as though higher education 
has to grapple with the extremely difficult problem of the development of a higher- 
education system which is relevant to tomorrow's needs and yet serviced by 
today's inadequacy of both resources and knowledge. No matter how visionary 
and imaginative may be the approach of educationists, most courses of study 
inevitably are trailing the advent of new knowledge. The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology is showing an increasing awareness that continuing educa- 
tion may provide part of the answer to this problem. 

There is also a growing area of opinion which supports the thesis that curricu- 
lum development is likely to move towards basic common courses in the first 
year, some specialisation in the second year and a high degree of specialisation in 
the third and subsequent years. If such a policy is developed the students specialis- 
ed work in his final years may be more relevant to his needs and the advent of 


new knowledge. 
The Institute has several major bodies which inter-link on the development of 


curricula in relation to the needs of the community. The organisational and 
decision-making structure of the Institute is shown in Figure 3 and is described 


in detail in Section IV. 
The core of the structure is known as a Board of Study, the function of which is 


to ensure that all courses for which it is responsible are educationally sound and 
attuned to the needs of the profession and/or the community. It concerns itself 
with such matters as: course objectives, curriculum structure, teaching/learning 
situation, specific entrance requirements, advanced standing, and rationalisation 
of units with other courses. The Boards of Study are widely representative and 
inter-disciplinary, with counsellors and education development officers being 
involved for their specialist knowledge. 

Reporting into the Boards of Study are Subject Committees, of which there is 
one for each subject taught in the Institute, the membership comprising all the 
staff teaching the subject from time to time. The Subject Committees are respon- 
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sible for: the detailed syllabus for the particular subject, the methods used in 
presenting the unit, the method of assessment and decisions on texts and reading 
lists. 

An important adjunct to these academic bodies are advisory committees; (a) 
these provide a channel of communication and advice between the Institute and 
the segment of industry, business and the community services relevant to the 
particular course or group of courses concerned; (b) in particular, the committees 
advise the Institute on: (i) course needs, (ii) the structure and general content of 
courses, (iii) facilities and equipment, (iv) development of relationships between 
the Institute and industry, and (v) such other matters as are relevant to assist the 
Institute to be aware of and cater for community needs in the particular fields 
concerned. The composition of advisory committees ensures that there is strong 
representation from relevant employing organisations, professional bodies and 


related educational institutions. 
Broad academic policies are set by the Academic Board, which recommends 


and/or reports to the Education and General Policy Committee. A Standing 
Committee of the Academic Board is that known as the Courses Committee, the 
function of which is to ensure that all courses operate within academic policy 
and make effective use of Institute resources. In order to do this, it will consider 
overall aspects of courses such as: total student contact hours, teaching methods, 
viability in terms of student numbers, specialist units required, curriculum structure 
and liberal studies content. 

In recent months, the Institute has been deliberating on the necessity for devel- 
oping a long-range educational plan looking forward for about a decade. The 
idea has recently been endorsed in principle by the Academic Board and may be 
summarised as: (a) a comprehensive plan, embracing all aspects of the educational 
process and reflecting the overall educational objectives of the Institute; (b) a plan 
Which is integrated into the economic and social development of society and of 
the nation; (c) a context which shall encourage and enable change, and which 
is primarily concerned with the qualitative aspects of educational growth; and 
(d) a description of the intentions ot the Institute over a specified time period, 
and of alternative ways and means of achieving the expressed intentions. 
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III. The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology system of 
decision-making and planning: 
indicators and criteria 


A. Introduction 


An essential factor in effective decision-making and planning in a higher educa- 
tional institution is adaptability to change. The Western Australian Institute of 
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Similar techniques were employed for the Educational Services (such as the 
Library Counselling, External Studies and Educational Development) and the 
Administrative and Finance Division. In some instances organisation and methods 
investigations were initiated, examples being library systems and organisation, 
accounting systems and reporting methods, and the purchasing system. 


B. The basic triennial planning system 


By August 1971 the Western Australian Institute of Technology had submitted 
to State and Commonwealth Governments its submission (i.e. educational plans 
and financial requests) for the triennium 1973-75, together with indications of 
foreseen developments for the period 1976-78. A general description of the system 
as applied to the Triennium, developed by the Research and Planning Branch 
under the general direction of the Planning Board, is set out in this section, fol- 
lowed by a discussion and evaluation of the system of indicators in use. (The role 
of the Planning Board is shown in figure 3 in Section П.) . . 

The programme was conducted in accordance with Institute policy that estimates 
Were to be based on projected educational and employment demand for courses. 
No restrictions were to be placed on student intake other than those which might 
be indicated by employment demand. Preliminary planning indicated that accurate 
estimates of demand would best be achieved by building up the requirements on 
the basis of resource demands for individual classes. In order to cope with this on 
a wide scale, it was necessary to devise a planning system beginning with student 
projections for the period 1971-76. These projections were converted to subject 
enrolments and finally to class enrolments. Resulting hours ot class contact and 
distributions of class-size provided the bases for estimation of teaching staff and 
salaries, classrooms of various types and staff offices. И 

Techniques were developed which enabled the derivation of a variety of growth 
indexes for student numbers, student-hours, full-time-equivalent students and 
Class-contact-hours. These were used to project car parking and cafeteria demands, 
and various budgetary items. Requirements for other resources, such as laboratory 
equipment, non-teaching space, administrative and wages staff, all bore varying 
relationships to the above parameters. The end result, therefore, was one of strong 
compatibility between capital and recurrent budgets and student enrolments. 


4, Student enrolments 


A. consideration of the wide range of courses offered by the Institute brought 
early recognition that a first planning requirement would be a projection of the 
total enrolment based on demographic principles. This would provide a guideline 
for the projections of individual course enrolments (see below) and hence for the 
remainder of the programme. 

The guideline projection was completed during 1970 and upgraded in accordance 
With the 1971 enrolment as at 31 March. The projection of individual courses 
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was finalised in May 1971; these were aggregated and compared against the guide- 
line projection. The comparison is presented below. 


Year 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
a. Individual courses 6170 7 330 9 030 10 870 12 840 
b. Guideline 6170 7270 8 640 10 230 12 130 
c. Difference (a—b) 0 60 390 640 710 
d. Percentage Y 0 0.8 4.5 6.2 5.8 


The differences were considered n 
decision will be evident from the 
lying the guideline projection, а 
no account of which could be tak 

The basis of the projection was 
in selected age groupings with al 
ondary-school students attainin 


ot to be significant and the reasons behind this 
following commentary on assumptions under- 
nd other significant potential growth factors, 
en in the guideline projection. А 

State population growth! (including migration) 
lowances for an increasing percentage of sec- 


g the Leaving Certificate and an increasing 
percentage of successful Leaving Candidates enrolling at the Institute. The 
latter two trends show accelerated increases over the last two or three years. 
The accelerations were ignored in favour of conservative average linear trends 
based on a longer period. Had the more recent trend been fully accepted this alone 
would have eliminated the differences shown above. 

Listed below are other factors which are difficult to quantify but which, if they 
materialise, may boost the Institute intake: 
І. The introduction of two. 


equivalent courses. 
2. As from 1972 the grantin, 


, re 
i 85 of degrees will make the Institute courses 10 
attractive. 


h this may prove to be hi bers involve 
: gh the numbe 
constitute only 1 per cent of total annual increase, Migrant intakes may be redu% 
in future years, but to what а 


l. From estimates Published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
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Again, the effect on the growth indexes derived for the projection would probably 
not be significant. 

Clearly, the factors which may cause the guideline projection to be an under- 
estimate far outweigh those which might tend to produce the reverse effect. It 
was decided, therefore, to proceed with the detailed planning of resource require- 
ments on the basis of the projection of individual course enrolments. 


2. Estimation of resource requirements 


Enrolments in individual courses were projected as a first step in obtaining class 
projections. Annual new enrolments were estimated in consultation with the 
teaching departments on the basis of former trends and estimated industrial 
demand for course graduates. Total annual enrolments in each course were cal- 
culated for each academic level, taking into account previous student drop-out 
and pass rates. In a number of cases drop-out rates were modestly reduced on the 
assumption that exclusion policies introduced in 1970 had resulted in an abnormal 
number of dropouts. у 
А matrix of transition probabilities representing student flow from academic 
level within course to subject was constructed from 1971 data for individual teaching 
Departments. The set of probability matrices thus formed provided a means 
of analysing departmental interdependencies and of projecting subject enrolments. 
These were converted to class enrolments using specifications of class size, type, 
etc., recorded on Institute Space Planning and Staff Establishment forms. Ina 
number of instances the specifications were modified in accordance with intended 
changes in tuition patterns. In this area the centrally controlled programme of 
annual room allocations was an invaluable source of information on tuition 
patterns. | 
The resulting estimates of student-hours, class-contact-hours and class-size 
frequency distributions, formed the basis for the projection of resource require- 
ments. Requirements for proposed courses were estimated separately, using 
average class-size and class-contact-hours per student in individual courses. 


3. Teaching staff 


Excluding estimates for a likely pilot study in a country town, 100 miles from 
the main campus, the projections of full-time equivalent students for 1975 are 
6,917 for existing courses and 1,282 for proposed courses. The total figure of 
8,199 represents an increase of 4,409 or 116 per cent on the 1971 figure of 3,790. 
Full-time-equivalent teaching staff projected for 1975 are 584, which represents an 

971 figure of 304. Of the 1975 figure 472 are for 


increase of 92 per cent on the 1 : : 
existing courses and 112 for proposed courses. Full-time-equivalent student/ 


Staff ratios resulting from the projections are: 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


12.5 13.2 13.9 14.0 14.0 
showing an increase of 12.5 per cent in the ratio over a four-year period. This 
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increase is a matter of policy arising from a decision to make greater use O 
technological and teaching aids. 


An examination of differing student/staff ratios in similar institutions, and С 
their degree of effectiveness, has produced no conclusive evidence of a correc 
ratio. The opinion is offered here that raising the student/staff ratio, within reason, 
will not lower educational quality, provided that (a) comprehensive planning is 
given to introducing new teaching methods and aids, and (b) greater emphasis е 
given to the lecturer becoming more of a counsellor for the solution of studen 


problems and thus to replacing the traditional lecture as the core of the teaching/ 
learning process. 


4. Space requirements 


oe A 1 
Projections for 1976. Increases in ne 
> over and above additional classrooms to become available during 


А Е 15 
» amounted to 93 rooms including 4 lecture theatres. Ш 
represents an increase of 2,622 student-stations to be provided during the th! 
triennium. 


as possible is given to each department re 
ing, but all departments are entitled to u 
Room-mixes were estimated fo 


of the room-hour demand for 
into teacher education) to roo 
of student-stations should thus 
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peak morning flows on the main entrance road ranging from 190 to 1,030 vehicles, 
and likely access flows totalling 2,570 vehicles. These flows are considerable, 
with access flows in particular indicating a probable need for six or more campus 
entries. 


5. Review of the planning process 


The extraction of 1971 course and subject enrolment projections was a fully 
computer-assisted operation. The remainder of the programme was carried out 
manually but with considerable assistance from a desk type computer. The 
exercise, although time-consuming, has provided a strong statistical basis for 
the triennial submission and moreover has enabled the Institute to gain a deeper 
insight into the problems, limitations and solutions associated with resource 
planning. This has resulted in the formulation of a comprehensive computerised 
planning system which, it is hoped, will be in operation when planning the fourth 
triennium. In addition to what has been accomplished for the third triennium, the 
System will take into account average and marginal unit costs per student, thus 
allowing exploration of the financial implications of sets of alternative manage- 
ment policies and assumed or estimated social and industrial demands. 

An information base for the programme was established during the years 
1968 to 1971 inclusive, using three basic data collection forms: (a) the Statistical 
Enrolment form, (b) the Student Study Programme, and (с) the Space Planning 
and Staff Establishment form. Figure 4 overleaf is a flow-diagram indicating the 
logical sequence of operations comprising the research and planning triennial 
planning programme. 


6. Enrolment projections 


The full planning system has been briefly described. By way of illustration, it is 
amplified in relation to enrolment projections in Appendix A (page 285). 

New enrolments depend upon (a) the size of the new student-population pool, 
(b) the proportion of that pool obtaining a tertiary qualification, (c) the proportion 
of (b) who enrol at the Institute in the following year, and (d) who also re-enrol 
Subsequently. It is also necessary to calculate subject enrolments. 

The model proved to be accurate within limits of 3 to 4 per cent per annum, 
as far as total student numbers are concerned, but the variation between projected 
and actual has in some instances been of the magnitude of 100 per cent in individual 
courses. This has not presented significant difficulties for the institution, mainly 
due to its policies of centralised room-loading and retaining budgetary reserves 
to accommodate unforeseen eventualities. However, the discrepancies have 
highlighted the need for more systematic investigations of professional manpower 
needs. The difficulties involved in such investigations are immense in an economy 
in which national planning is politically suspect. They would be compounded 
by the self-protective devices of many professional bodies (licensing), which aim 
to restrict numbers not on grounds of need but in order to improve incomes and 


Status. 
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C. Ratio of acceptances to applications 


Up to and including 1971 there were only three restraints exercised by the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology in the enrolling of qualified applicants. The 
first was a limit to the numbers which could be accommodated by specialised 
physical facilities (examples include laboratories in para-medical fields of study 
where close supervision and safety elements are involved, and a course such as 
social work which involves field work and is thus dependent on the availability 
of supervision in e.g. hospitals and child welfare centres). Another limitation was 
in those courses in which career opportunities can be measured with a high degree 
of accuracy. These are generally courses which involve cadetships from a limited 
number of employing agencies, although there are a few courses in which the 
profession has conducted major investigations into foreseen needs. 

The remaining restraint was all-embracing and related to the physical capacity 
of the campus, availability of teaching staff and the extent of monetary resources. 
All teaching periods are pre-scheduled prior to enrolment and, without central 
approval, no further teaching periods may be allotted. This is a general policy 
Which to date has not required any rigid implementation. 

Up to and including 1971 the number of qualified applicants not accepted was 
extremely limited, when measured on an Institute-wide basis. However, there is 
abundant evidence of socio-economic factors preventing many qualified applicants 
from applying for admission. Tertiary education in Australia is heavily weighted 
in favour of upper- and middle-income families. This is likely to become a major 
Political and social issue and the writer whole-heartedly supports the policy of the 
Australian Union of Students, which is for means-tested scholarships, based on 
need, and the abolition of tuition fees. There is a case for the scholarships to be 
far more generous for living costs than is the case at present. —— | 

In those courses where quotas are applied some qualified applicants have failed 
to gain admittance, although it should be emphasised that, in such courses, 
Selection processes go beyond certificated proof of meeting the academic require- 
ments by including interviews and specially designed tests for aptitude and 
attitudes. A similar pattern is expected for 1972 but beyond that year it is as yet 
impossible to predict whether or not there will be a rising number of qualified 
applicants failing to obtain admittance. This will be determined by the availa- 
bility of recurrent finance and capital works approvals, as decided by the State 


and Commonwealth Governments. 


D. Number of graduates in relation to demand 


As has been said in Section II, Australia has not as yet adopted a manpower plann- 
ing system and in higher education relies on the operation of the market-place 
to correct any temporary imbalances between graduate out-put and the demands 
of the economic society. In general terms, as far as the Institute is concerned, no 
€vidence has yet emerged to show that graduate output has been in excess of 
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demand. In this connexion there is a need to differentiate between E 
plines of study. Many undergraduates hold cadetships from governmen : e ges 
ments and instrumentalities, and private employers, and hence upon gradu 
anteed employment. " 

теген те large group falling into this category, whilst courses эшет 
have similar guarantees of employment include physiotherapy, аа 
therapy and social work. In some courses there is mounting evidence that iai do 
move into different, although allied, fields of employment relatively soon a ~ 
obtaining their qualifications. Examples include accountants who transfer in 
management and marketing, and linguists who enter commerce. ү € 

There is, however, some evidence that the output in some fields is not sufficie 
to meet demand. Such a situation is almost inevitable in a developing economi 
Examples include engineers (civil, mechanical, electrical and electronic) ete 
specialists in computing science and information processing. The most posi em 
proof of these shortages is the continual efforts of the Commonwealth E 
ment of Immigration to attract migrants with the required qualifications. ( п 
is further illustrated by the need of the Institute itself to advertise overseas hip 
academics and professional staff in such disciplines as engineering, librarians 
and Asian languages.) alise 

On this question of graduates in relation to demand it is important to re 3 
that the Institute has a special responsibility for part-time and external Ki. oen 
who are already in employment, and are generally seeking additional qualificat a 
to progress in their chosen careers. The 1971 enrolment figures amply illustrate 
facet of the Institute’s role in higher education in Western Australia:- 


ve 
g о 
Full-time students 37 
Part-time students 54 
External students 9 

100 


E. Proportion of graduates in student body 


ate 
In 1971, of fifty-seven courses in the Institute, all but five were at undergrad" 


о 
level. A reasonably significant shift into post-graduate work is foreshadowed ^ 
1973-75, as will be indicated later in this section. There are, however, a cons 
able number of grad 


8 : a in 19 
uates taking horizontal studies. In first-year intake 10 
the relevant percenta; 


:eeinlines 
ges of students with graduate qualifications in other discipli 

were approximately as follows: 
76 
о 
Full-time students 54 
Part-time students 42.0 

The term 'graduate qua 


сце. . iversitY 
lifications’ has been defined as possession of a univ 
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degree or a diploma of a technical institute. The latter would be the greater by a 
ratio of approximately 3:1. 


F. Student/teaching staff ratio 


The institute method for calculating the number of full-time-equivalent students 
taught by a department is a theoretical measure of weekly workload on the 
department according to enrolment records. It is obtained by dividing the number 
of weekly student-hours generated from each course to the teaching department 
by the prescribed weekly hours of class attendance corresponding to each course. 
The same method is used in the conversion of external students to full-time- 
equivalent students. All such full-time-equivalent student values are then aggre- 
gated to obtain the total full-time-equivalent student load on the department. 
It will be observed that student-hours may be generated to a given teaching depart- 
ment from courses administered either by the teaching department itself or by any 
other department. | . 

The number of full-time-equivalent teaching staff required by a department is 
Obtained by dividing the number of class-hours taught by the department by the 
accepted full-time lecturer workload of 16 hours per week. 


Determination of weekly class-hours В 5 

The number of class-hours associated with lectures is obtained from time-tables. 
Class-hours associated with tutorial or practical classes are obtained by dividing 
the number of student-hours assignable to such classes by accepted average class 
Size. The staff workload associated with external students is calculated on the 
basis of 1 full-time-equivalent staff member to 12 full-time-equivalent external 
Students. Time allowances for higher studies and new staff orientation are ex- 


Pressed as Class-Hours. А А А 
The student/staff ratio is based on theoretical full-time-equivalent measures 


rather than student numbers because the former method takes far more accurate 
account of the time spent by students in class, and hence of the actual workload 
imposed, than does the latter method. For example, it is possible for Departments 
A and B to have the same workload in terms of student-hours and class-hours 
and hence (but not necessarily) to require equal numbers of siam whilst A's 
Student enrolment may be considerably greater than B's due to A's enrolment 
Containing a greater percentage of part-time enrolments. (For a more detailed 
analysis of the student/staff ratio see Appendix B, page 291.) 

For a great many subjects at the Institute the tuition patterns consist ofa 
Combination of large lecture classes of varying maximum size ranging from 60 
to 200 supported by small tutorials, seminars, workshops or laboratory classes 
for which an average class size of 12 to 15 is set, and is achieved within each 
division or, as is often the case, within the departments. Hence annual depart- 
Mental class-size distributions contain a constant small class-size element which 
Significantly affects the behaviour of the overall mean class-size. 
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In fact, lecture classes cannot exceed 200 in size since this is the largest-sized 
lecture theatre planned for the campus. A graph depicting the above function 
would be subject to sudden downward shifts as lecture class-sizes reached the 200 
mark. The percentage of lecture classes which are estimated to exceed 200 during 
the next four years is not relatively large. In the years immediately subsequent to 
this period, however, reductions in average lecture class-size could be брен 
The problem therefore further reduces to one of estimating the mean size О 
future lecture classes. 

The Institute educational system is not one which has operated in a reasonably 
steady state over a number of years. Consequently there is a lack of accurate trend 
data for class size, and it becomes necessary to estimate the behaviour of mean 
lecture size by projecting in turn, subject enrolments, class-contact-hours, and 
class-size distributions over the short term. А 

In summary, the systems developed at the Institute for middle-term gare 
enable the establishment of full-time-equivalent student/staff ratio trends er 
may, with suitable interpretation, be applied in the long-term projection of teac 
ing staff. Table 8 shows values of the ratio resulting from a recent planning ааа 
for the 1973-75 triennium. It will be noted that with two exceptions, name 
Div. 1, 1973 and Div. 3, 1972, the series are monotonically increasing and appear је 
be approaching maximum values by 1975. This of course is in keeping with Y 
approach of mean class-sizes to their limiting values. However, as mentione, 
earlier, downward fluctuations are likely subsequent to 1975 due to the arrival © 
numerous lecture class-sizes at the 200 mark, 


TABLE 8. Student/staff ratio 
T O РЕНЕ 


Actual profeded 915 
1970 эл 197 19735 1974 
NT oS = = = c « 1.8 
Div. 1 9.9 9.7 11.6 11.2 11.6 123 
Div. 2 96 10.7 пио 12.2 12.3 18.5 
Div. 3 16.2 17.4 17.2 18.1 18.2 14.7 
Institute 114. 1025 135 141 144 


КЕ с у б. RR LS 


in 
In the engineering and scientific disciplines the ratio is considerably lower perm 
the arts and humanities, as is normal in most institutions. However, the У = 
of the extent of the difference may be questionable, for whilst laboratories and 
workshops require low student/staff ratios, the marking load, assignments ag 
personal tuition (i.e. outside prescribed contact hours) are often of greater с ће 
nitude in the arts and humanities than in the more technological disciplines- 


à > ч д tors 
use of a simple ratio has limitations and it may well be that weighting f° ical 
should be brought into use 


i 
hould to allow for different gradings of staff. In technolo£ i- 
disciplines, far more use Should be made of junior academic staff and of t° 
cians. 
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G. Rate of drop-out: student wastage 


In the majority of institutions of higher learning in Australia, student wastage 
(i.e. through drop-out or failure in assessment and/or examination) is of such 
magnitude as to present a major problem. It is generally accepted that, as an 
average for Australian institutions, only about 60 per cent of students succeed 
in graduating. Many explanations have been put forward for the high incidence 
of drop-out and failure, including the attraction of high wages in semi-skilled 
occupations available to younger people and the diversions of a society which is 
affluent and accords ample opportunities for leisure-time pursuits. Many studies 
have attempted to correlate success in tertiary education with results in matricula- 
Соп and leaving-certificate examinations. However, the correlations have been 
negative to such an extent that many educationists are firmly of the opinion there 
are no proven pre-determinants for success in higher education. 1 

At a productivity seminar conducted by the Institute in June 1970 a detailed 
analysis of the 1969 results was presented. This is briefly summarised below: 


Subjects enrolments 20,124. 1007% 
Examined or assessed 15,927 

Drop-out 4,197 = 20.855 75 
Examined or Assessed 15,927 
Passed 13,576 

Failure 2,351 — 11.6837; 
Subject enrolments 20,124 

Dropped out or failed 6,548 = 32.5% 


In 1970, the Research and Planning Branch estimated, on the basis of student 
numbers, that the drop-out rate in course enrolments was 10.6 per cent for full- 
time students and 22.3 per cent for part-time students. (These figures exclude 
enrolments in miscellaneous units, generally taken for interest only, in which the 
drop-out rate was remarkably high at 57.9 per cent.) pue bae ^ Слона sa 
Was 20.7 per cent, with by far the highest incidence occuring with part-time and 
external students. р is * i 

In its submission for 1973-75 the Institute has said there is a pressing need for 
more planning, research and development in higher education. A case has been 
presented for the inclusion within its operating funds of a significant sum for 
Special research projects including the following: 


Educational wastage. A study of the reasons for withdrawal and failure by full-time 
and part-time students (particularly the latter), and the development of educational 


Procedures to counteract these. 
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Selection of students. Particular reference is made to external and part-time 
students; students who do not enter the Institute directly from secondary school; 


and the use of secondary school results and recommendations for selection pur- 
poses. 


Student Progress. Development of the most effective methods of counselling, and 
monitoring of student progress. 


The educational needs of part-time students. Ascertaining to what extent these are 
different from those of full-time students, and to what extent modified or different 
educational programmes and organisational systems are required to cater for the 


needs of part-time students. If appropriate, the development of new programmes 
and organisational systems. 


H. Proportion of new subjects in the curricula per year 


In the terminology normally used in Australia, a course is a field of study leading 
to a degree or other academic award and in many instances subsequently 8 
membership of a professional association. А subject is a unit within a course. 
Courses and subjects are kept under constant review by the Boards of Study and 
the Subject Committees. Modification in subject material is dealt with in E 
by a Subject Committee, reporting to a Board of Study. An analysis for 197 
indicated that in more than of 20 per cent of subjects, material had been significant" 
ly amended (mainly to accommodate new knowledge and emerging new needs) 
whilst a larger percentage had been modified in slighter degree. А 
As to the reshaping of courses, since the advent of the Courses Committee de 
November 1970 up to the end of August 1971, significant changes had been m а 
to 12 courses out of a total of 57. А number of minor changes had been made to 2 
large number of other courses. As an illustration of course review, the case © m 
award in Asian Studies is a good example. As from 1972, a mandatory requiremen 
for completion of the award is an academic year spent in the appropriate country 
(such as Malaysia, Indonesia or Japan), in order to absorb attitudes, cultures De 
background. The time may be spent in e.g. work in industry or study at a universit T 
This new policy has been accepted as a principle and will apply to all tres 
languages taught by the Institute. he 
Turning now to the introduction of new courses (fields of study), in 1971 t 
number of courses being conducted amounted to 57, of which 17 were introduce 
in 1970 and 1971 and of which 5 are in the process of being phased out. Three ne 
courses were scheduled for introduction in 1972. to the 


As far as the Triennium 1973-75 is concerned, the Institute has submitted t° | 


State and Commonwealth preliminary information on the new courses n 
d be introduced. It has said that only early demand surveys have been un in- 
aken but they will be subjected to very close scrutiny by established market А 
vestigations before formal appro 


val is sought from the Tertiary Education 
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mission and the Australian Commission on Advanced Education for their in- 
troduction. Many of the proposed new courses employ existing units (subjects) 
and facilities, thus making only limited demands for additional resources. The 
preliminary list of new courses for 1973-75 amounts to 44: 10 two-year undergrad- 
uate diploma; 9 three-year degree or equivalent; 17 one-year post-graduate; 
and 8 master’s degree or equivalent. 

In budgetary terms for the Triennium the Institute has estimated that, for 
recurrent expenditure, $M40.7 (88 per cent) is for growth in existing courses 
and $М5.5 (12 per cent) for new courses and developments. (These figures ex- 
clude $M4.1 requested for total library expenditure, in which the percentage 
allocation would tend to favour new courses and developments.) 


I. Ratio of available books per student 


Table 9 gives details of library stocks (main campus plus subsidiary campuses) 
as existing in 1970, estimated accurately for 1971, and foreseen for 1972-75. 


TABLE 9, Libraries: stocks, 1970-75 
ПАР ee eee 


Stocks 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
(actual) 


Total number! 


of volumes 50 000 62 000 76 000 105 520 135 700 167 000 
Total number of units 

of microfilm 20 100 200 300 400 500 
Total number 

9f non-book materials 5 794 8 304 13 200 19 200 23 800 28 600 


Total number 
9f periodical titles 1687 1870 2020 2150 2 500 3 000 


АА 


1. The number of titles is estimated at about 90 per cent, the remainder being multiple copies. Expenditure on the 
latter is increasing, reaching 26 per cent of total purchases in 1971. 


In October 1971 the main library moved from temporary accommodation into a 
major new building. Floor space for collections, services and working activities 
increased from 25,000 square feet (2,323 square metres) to 70,000 square feet 
(6,503 square metres); shelf capacity in linear feet increased from 8,000 feet 
(2,438 metres) to 25,000 feet (7,620 metres). Hours of opening increased from 60 


to 90 per week. Е 
The Principal Librarian holds the view that the most reliable measure of ге- 


SOurces is the monetary expenditure per full-time-equivalent student. Table 10 
illustrates the achieved and foreseen growth rate. 
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TaBLE 10. Library expenditure: growth rate 


poo UII PEERS. I -———YYO/!— O— — 


5 rate per 
mbuma 
5 equiva! 
Full-time- library tulle suae 
Маша "t es ишш еле St 
на —— A2 
Actual 1969 2714 165 885 61.12 Es 91 
Actual 1971 3 790 437 550 115.45 159.37 
Projected 1975 8275 1 628 000 196.74 Е 


И C. m. l1 НА, аис анин 


The difficulty with this measure is that it does not reflect the viability of bes 
collection, either in terms of relevance of library materials to students and еа, 
or in the degree of use made of the materials. Utilisation statistics are а Mes 
ingredient in developing a more rational measurement technique, but as aet 
Library has not been able to produce sufficiently detailed data. Computerisa б 
is the likely answer to this problem, but in the meantime the whole eset 
acquisitions needs review. At present, the teaching departments dominate selec x 
but a more rational system might well be subject budgeting as against dep the 
mental, allied to the staffing of the Library with bibliographical experts par 
various disciplines of study. Such experts would work with the subject comm data 
which would become the acquisition decision-making bodies. DE iid 
would be supplied to the committees. It would seem likely that in the terials 
term measurement techniques will be developed which will relate та tors. 
available to student numbers, and evaluate them by reference to utilisation fac pdt 
At the same time, it is hoped that courses of instruction in library use and litera 


А ~ E 7 i singly 
sources will be introduced; and that, in general, the Library will be increa 
integrated into the educational life of the Institute. 


J. Availability of teaching and research equipment 


- teaching de" 
Table 11 gives details of the progressive build-up of equipment in tese" 
partments. It is to be remembered that the Institute is primarily a teaching 


TABLE 11. Teaching equipment expenditure (in $ to nearest $ 1 000) 


-15 
1967-69 1970-72 1973 
(actual) (estimated) (requested) r 
1 489 000 1 511 000 4 732 000 
"or :neering depart ied 
1. This projection allows for a major ter installati ipping of the Engineering Ciy occur! 


n n ога! 
ў d е main campus from the obsolete accommodation temp 
in the central city. 
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tion with research (of an applied nature) being of secondary consideration. This 
situation may change in the coming year through the recent establishment ofa 
research, development and consulting company (a separate legal entity, owned by 
the Institute, called WAIT-AID Ltd.), on which more will be said later in this 
chapter. 

The teaching departments, in the main, are well equipped for the primary pur- 
pose of student instruction. A requirement of the Commonwealth Government is 
that major equipment is to be primarily for teaching purposes. This is interpreted 
as meaning at least 50 per cent of utilisation being for teaching. However, it would 
be idle to pretend that in some fields of study there are not significant deficiencies. 
In most instances the main cause (aside from financial limitations) is the lack of 
adequate buildings on those sites which are temporarily being occupied pending 
the erection of new and more adequate facilities on the main campus. Two other 
factors which impinge on teaching equipment are (a) a general policy ot giving the 
greatest priority, where necessary, to additional teaching and support staff and 
(b) some caution in acceding to all teaching department requests for equipment 
due to an awareness of technological change and the growing importance of 
teaching aids which may make possible more tuition by illustration rather than by 
access to an actual piece of machinery. A matter which deserves greater considera- 
tion than it has hitherto received is the joint financing and use of equipment 
between industry and higher education, especially in testing and research fields. 

When requesting items of major equipment (defined as costing over $2,000) 
the information required from departments includes details of the item, ancillary 
equipment, estimated maintenance costs, estimated yearly utilisation, relevance to 
teaching and utility for other purposes. Decisions on broad allocations are made 
by the Planning Board and the Capital Works Committee, but decisions on 1n- 
dividual items are made by academic divisions in accordance with a general 
E that detailed decisions should be made as close as possible to the working 
evel. 

_ The present computing facility, although performing valuable work in student 
instruction, administrative data-processing and test marking, will soon be in- 
adequate, and a case has been submitted to the State and Commonwealth Govern- 


ments for a much larger-scale time-saving computer with a remote batch and re- 


mote consoles, to cover foreseen needs to 1976. Such an installation would handle 
Student batch processing: remote console usage: administrative data-processing: 
document reading and machine scoring of tests: library processing: staff and 
Student research projects and computer centre housekeeping. 


K. Availability of instructional space 


As at 30 September 1971, the instructional space available was as shown in 


Table 12. 
By the end of 1972 the following is expected to have been added to the main 


Campus: 8,000 square feet (743 square metres) laboratories and workshops, 
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ТАвгЕ 12. Instructional space (in square metres) 


——— SO 


oe etg Other Total 
Main Campus (Bentley) 1672 4 645 186 f Fe 
Other sites 557 1115 279 651 
Per student 1.87 3.75 94 5 


E——————————— ЕР ај _____- 


6,000 square feet (557 square metres) classrooms, etc., 4,000 square feet (372 
Square metres) other, i.e. a total of 18,000 square feet (1,672 square metres). 

The capital works programme for 1973-75 submitted to the State and Common- 
wealth Government calls for the net addition of 290,000 square feet (26,942 square 
metres) of instructional space. The main per capita improvements would be 1n 
laboratories and workshops, recreational and private reading areas. К т 

The Institute employs a centralised space control system which, in 19 К 
achieved a 69 per cent general class-room utilisation based on a 624-hour bii 
(A similarly high utilisation factor has been obtained for laboratories and Mes 
Shops, which are regarded as having a maximum weekly usage of 45 hours.) "a 
System has to date been largely manual but computerisation is now under care ne 
Scrutiny and is likely to be introduced by 1973, The three years in which юм 
centralised space control System has been in operation have demonstrated б 
feasibility of achieving: (a) maximum economic effectiveness of per 
utilisation; (b) major reorganisations and consequent spread of time-ta a 
patterns in a system incorporating a considerable number of inter-departmer 
and inter-divisional Servicing activities; (c) a Beneral awareness of and increa a 
consideration for the problems and requirements of other departments her 
Iespect to physical resources (Le. a change in attitude of departments qne 
buildings are formally designated as related to specific disciplines); and (d) © 
puterisation of the manual approach to room allocation. 


L. Availability of other Space 


As at 30 September 197 
as shown in Table 13. 


5 
А А es, Wa! 
1 other space available, measured in square metres, 


TABLE 13, Other Space available 


Recreation Total 
Staff offices and similar ue 
RE ME PN — = | 317 
Total area 6 
4831 1486 8! 
Per staff member | 


13.4 37 
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By 1972 the total space is expected to have increased by 35 per cent. The capital 
Works programme for 1973-75, as submitted to governments, if fully accepted, 
would add 143,000 square feet (13,285 square metres.) (It is to be noted that these 
figures exclude libraries, for which details appear on page 000 above.) 

Staff offices are virtually fully occupied and in general the building programme 
succeeds only in keeping pace with increases in staff. Some instances of overcrowd- 
ing have occurred, particularly at the city campus, which is in the process of being 
transferred to the main campus (a major undertaking involving a capital works 
Programme of approximately $M12.5, of which 20 per cent has to date been 
Spent) and in the central administration building. 

A firm decision has been taken to maintain about 130 acres of the 280 acres main 
campus for sporting and recreational facilities. A valid criticism of the present 
facilities on the main campus is the limited space available for informal discussions 
and mixing amongst students. The intention is to rectify this situation over 
the next few years. Some progress has been made by the newly completed stage 
1 of the Student Guild building, which is planned to be extended about 1974; 
however, the present limited number of foyers, small study and reading rooms, and 
Conversation areas, is evoking a substantial degree of student criticism. 


M. Unit costs per graduating student 


Development of a mathematical model for the analysis of historical costs is at a 
preliminary stage. The model requires the allocation of costs to departments on a 
teaching basis and the subsequent distribution of these costs to courses. A manual 
application has been made to 1969 cost data and the generalised computerisation 
Of the basic framework of the model is proceeding. Р 

In the formulation of a method for projection it is necessary to establish func- 
tional relationships between classified departmental costs and combinations of 
Planning parameters, e.g., student-hours, full-time-equivalent students and/or 
Staff, student and /or staff numbers and class-contact hours. Research into these 
relationships at the Institute is at a preliminary stage. However, it is considered 
that the approach is probably feasible and will at least enable the projection of 
departmental recurrent costs in accordance with projected planning parameters 
Projected costs would then be distributed to courses in the same manner as were 
historic costs but in accordance with a projected tuition pattern. Computerisation 
9f the model in conjunction with computerised subject enrolment projections 
Will permit considerable refinement in the methods of departmental cost allocation 
being described. These methods are discussed in some detail in Appendix C (page 


N. Research of professional calibre 


As has been said previously, research is secondary to teaching in the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology, and in some disciplines, such as accounting 
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and business studies, research is negligible. The approach in the engineering 
departments is piecemeal, although some interesting work has been done P" 
projects such as the atmospheric pollution problems which might arise Am 
projected extension of a power station in a major industrial complex ne 
Perth. . у ch 

In the applied sciences, however, a large number of highly professional геѕеаг Н 
projects are constantly in hand. As an example of this situation the Departmen 
of Chemistry carried out, or was continuing with, 34 significant research projects 
in 1970, whilst in the current year the Department of Physics has completed, or е 
continuing with, 39 projects of some considerable magnitude. Evaluation O 
research work is the responsibility of Heads of Departments. d 

In August 1971 the Institute established a company limited by guarantee, calle 
WAIT-AID Ltd. A brief description of the foreseen role of this new venture (d 
that it will provide applied research and consulting to industry, commerce а 
government. It will endeavour to aid the advancement, development and applica 
tion of science and technology in the interests of Western Australia. The ge 
will operate on a commercial basis through the negotiation of contracts and th 
obtaining of patent and other rights for new inventions, designs and vnde 
The development of the company is likely to accentuate the degree of арр 
research within the Institute, maintaining however, to a large extent, à ww 
relevance between research and the teaching programmes. WAIT-AID pu 
likely to appoint a Research Committee in 1972 and this will be concerned wi 
evaluation of executed and projected work, 


O. Distribution of staff time between 
teaching, research and other activities 


Since the Institute's primar 
academic staff time is devot 


]lie 
mmes and special assignments, The extent of the 2. ly 


8 erm 
nd far less in other disciplines. By the й f his 
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that 40 per cent of academic staff were engaged in such activities, and that they 
were earning, on average, about one-third of the amount permissible. 

In some ways, the Institue has a degree of ambivalence in its attitudes to and 
policies for research. The general policy is to accentuate the importance of teaching, 
yet exhorting staff to engage in applied research, either through WAIT-AID Ltd. 
Or on private and consultative work. The latter is not part of any official staff 
time-table and indeed the contract does not specify any time requirement other 
than for teaching. Staff are regarded as responsible professionals required to 
execute their various duties with competence, without being bound down by too 
many bureaucratic rules. But there is little doubt that applied research is often 
neglected, because of the extent of teaching and allied requirements. The more 
dedicated staff persist with research work, but recognition of this extra effort is 
often minimal. This unsatisfactory state of affairs has resulted from governmental 
and institutional wishes to avoid strict emulation of universities, but it has a 
logical inconsistency, for the colleges ot advanced education are directly concerned 
with industry, commerce and the professions. The latter need applied research and 
there is at least some evidence to suggest that teaching ability is enhanced by 
reasearch work. . 

Undoubtedly, teaching staff have a variety of other commitments, such as 
curricula development, private counselling of students, liaison with industry, 
Commerce, government and professional associations, and membership of standing 
and ad-hoc Institute Committees. As is true of any large organisation, the extent 
of such activities, the amount of effort and time devoted to personal development 
and keeping up with new knowledge, varies from individual to individual. Without 
being able to give objective evidence, the general opinion. within the Institute is 
that the majority of academic staff accept their professional responsibility as 
outlined above. The organisation itself has reiterated on numerous occasions a 
belief that its academic staff is the most significant of its resources. | : 

As an aid to enabling academic staff to concentrate on those activities, for which 
their knowledge is most suitable, the Institute pursues a policy of strong support. 


Table 14 illustrates this policy. 


TABLE 14, Teaching staff/support staff ratios 


Жез = a a Liu. o Lien e eee 


1970 


1971 


1973 


Ratio to; (actual) (actual) (projected) 

zu + но g 
тілі í 9 10. 10. 10. 
ip m and clerical 1019 1:021 1026 

Тота. 1:1.15 1:1.23 1:1.33 


es o E 


Realising that it needs to have more adequate knowledge of time utilisation, the 
Institute has decided to conduct an enquiry in 1972, along similar lines to those 
employed by the enquiry of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
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of the Universities of the United Kingdom in 1969/70. The enquiry may lead to 
clearer definitions on work load distribution, i.e. between teaching, allied re- 
sponsibilities and applied research, 


P. System of indicators in decision-making 


1. Staff, teaching and research 


H | 9 
hours per week and senior lecturers 8-12 hours per week. In addition, a head is 
department is €Xpected to teach 5. 

Practicable 


lecture in their particular field of e 
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teaching team (i.e. the compounding of strength by the combination of abilities) 
and of obtaining staff who have had a significant degree of practical experience in 
addition to possessing the required academic qualifications. Where newly ap- 
pointed staff have not had previous teaching experience, the teaching load for the 
first year is reduced and the staff member participates in an in-service teacher- 
training programme. Latterly, the Institute has been conducting more such 
programmes for all staff, with particular reference to the application of the new 
media to teaching. 

A staff review scheme has been accepted in principle by the governing Council 
and the Academic Staff Association, with the details now being negotiated by a 
Working party formed from the two groups. It is likely to be introduced in 1972, 
and essentially will be a system of evaluation of the performance of staff. The 
Scheme will provide for acceleration within the salary scales and the withholding 
of an increment. Undoubtedly, self-development will be reflected in the operation 
of the Scheme, but philosophically this aspect of an individual "s career is regarded 
as his professional responsibility, not as a measurable factor in assessing perform- 
ance, 

The development of WAIT-AID Ltd., described earlier, is likely to accentuate the 
degree of applied research and consultative work carried out for industry, com- 
merce and the community services. The general manager is an academic with 
management and consulting experience, combined with the ability to communicate 
effectively with scientists and technologists. As the company develops it is probable 
that committees to deal with detailed policies for research and education will be 
Created, and it may be reasonably expected that academic staff will have И 
Tepresentation on such committees. It is to be understood that the contractua 
Work to be undertaken by the company is primarily to be related to utility m 
for the education programmes of the Institute. A possible difficulty is conflict 
between teaching commitments and potential contracts; and a realistic attitude 
may be to lessen teaching loads when research contracts are clearly in the interests 
9f the State's economy. Indeed, it could well be that WAIT-AID Ltd. has es 
Potential to become an integral part of overall State planning, Е ere e 
'S not hampered by governmental indecisiveness and self-interested opposition 

rom government departments and private organisations. 


2. Physical planning 


Considerable detail has been given of the quantitative approach to building and 
*quipment programmes. However, qualitative influences are significant. The 
Institute has developed a code of building planning formulae (the word standards 
being deliberately avoided to emphasise flexibility of decision-making). The code 
15 à comprehensive document covering, e.g. space requirements, functions "r3 
Special considerations for all types of accommodation including furnishings!. 


1. The document runs to thirty-two pages and those interested may obtain a copy by writing 


to the Institute Architect's Office, Western Australian Institute of Technology, Hayman 
Road, South Bentley, Western Australia 6102 
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S pertinent where 
may not be known at the time th 


t 
ively in the Ins 
The most Significant attitude which has developed Progressively in 

is the imperative of fl 


nge 
= att bility of ова: 
exibility in buildings, because of the inevitability 

in higher education, 
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3. Financial resources: operating costs 


The institute Operates on triennia, but nevertheless constructs annual budgets 
which, in votal, agree with parliamentary legislation, but may vary significantly 
in allocations to different functions. These result from changing policies, methods 
of teaching, and the shifting of emphases on resource centres (e.g. a subjective 
Judgement to increase library expenditure to encourage more private study is an 
endeavour to improve the pass rate). Table 15 illustrates the effect of changing 
Policies. 


TABLE 15, Operating costs by percentage 


a ee n 


1967-69 1970-72 1973-75 

‘Actual Budgeted Projected 

Teaching staff 49.50 45.61 40.97 

Teaching support staff 9.78 12.08 ped 

Other direct teaching costs 10.50 6.62 du 
Administrative staff 6.59 7.34 5 
General overheads 523 5.30 2 

ibraries 4.35 12 7 

Buildings, premises and grounds 9.86 : 

Other E 4.19 5.53 6.50 

3000 100.0 100.0 


ee ——H veu 


In the next section a flow chart will give the full details of the preparation of an 
annual budget, E 

In the meantime, the general policy of budget preparation is (a) all aa Ren 
ате made in physical terms, then translated into monetary; (b) d dens 
(and thus monetary) demands exceed resources меу сала ju P Ee s 
ate made; and (c) budgets reflect policies of the Institute in a oa rd egree, 
although on occasions a subjective judgement made under (b) in act in ips 
Policy. The actual room for decision-making is restricted, as is illustrated by 
Figure 5, 


4. An Overview 

The Institute is still a young institution, being now in its seventh year of ащолошу. 
ts decision-making processes have been evolutionary and will continue to change: 
his has been a deliberate act of policy, reinforced by the rapid growth achieved. 
Student numbers have been increasing at about an average of 20 per cent per 


annum, 
Certainly, some successes have been achieved and some strengths demonstrated. 
, 


here has been an acute awareness of the need to respond to change. Some ob- 
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Increments on costs, cost rises, etc, to 
be absorbed in 1972 without 
any growth factor 
: whatsoever 


Available for growth and 
decision-making 


FIGURE 5. The budget for 1972, 


Servers have regarded this facet of th 
youth, 


and its being part of à new 
the colleges of advanced education, 
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new fields of social need. The latter has been evident in paramedical studies and 
computing science. 

In management, it has tended to be closer to industrial and commercial ideas 
rather than to those of traditional academia. The latter has been particularly 
evident in the development of strong sections dealing with (a) educational research 
and development and (b) research and planning in quantitative terms. It has been 
demonstrated in developing useful and relatively sophisticated techniques in cost 
analysis and basic planning systems. Nevertheless, the general concept of more 
Scientific management has had substantial opposition from within the Institute. 
Many academics have regarded senior management as being over-concerned with 
Tesource decisions and thus under-concerned with educational philosophies and 
Policies. The criticism has some validity, for on occasions emergency resource 
decisions have been made with detrimental effect on the teaching/learning processes. 
Too often, however, the difficulty has been the placing of the senior management 
10 à position with little ground for manœuvre. This has been caused by govern- 
mental decisions to restrict funds in the somewhat devious way of requiring the 
Institution to absorb cost increases without sufficient supplementary finance. 
(It is a matter of some cynicism within the Institute that governments who are 
charged with responsibility for incomes and prices penalise autonomous institu- 
tions when governmental policies fail, but do not treat their own departmental 
Structures in the same way.) С а 

Despite the strong management bias of the Institute, it has. been little more 
Successful than traditional universities on many major educational issues. The 
Semester System took over three years to gain agreement in principle, and although 
Row scheduled for 1973 may still encounter substantial internal opposition. Many 
academics seem to require consensus of opinion, which is impossible, and are 
ac ling to accept majority decisions. A remarkable skill is shown in protracting 

€5ates and discussions. 
" The strong nee triennial submissions are a credit to the Western Austra- 
lian. Institute of Technology, but there is a significant weakness in that Sm 
Institutions qo not provide similar data to governments. The latter tend to praise 
the Institutes detailed investigations and data, and then proceed to ignore them 
11 reaching financial grant decisions. This increasingly apparent attitude is causing 
Many senior staff, including the writer, to consider whether the Institute е 
Concentrate less on the data-and-investigation approach and more on ier pe ; 
Y-product of this growing attitude is criticism of the way у нта, 
Bovernmental decisions are made: behind closed doors, in so-calleé coniden P 
ISCussions, and without any real public knowledge of the issues at stake. 
Blaring example of this situation is that the triennial reports of the Australian 

Niversities Commission and the Australian Commission on Advanced Education 
Ievea] only the financial allocations agreed between the Commonwealth Govern- 
Ment and the State Governments, and do not reveal either differences between 
Bovernments, or those between governments and institutions. 

It isa Personal opinion that the lack of definitive policies of governments has 

en and remains one of the greatest barriers to higher education in Australia. 
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However much time and effort is expended bya single institution woes 
indicators and criteria for internal decision-making, it is largely €€— 1 t. ми 
ments fail to develop long-term plans and thus а real commitment to tt e c— 
implications. This too often leads to ‘stop-go’ policies, with an Куй that 
growth situation and encouraged to develop by government suddenly brupily 
funds are restricted, and thus that developmental policies must be a 
versed. | i 
| Much of the difficulty lies in the uneasy and inadequate financial == 
between the Commonwealth and State Governments. In too many fields the € 
has the financial resources and the latter have the responsibilities. This ans ee 
is adversely affecting Australian development in many fields, including mie 
education, Doubtless, the problem could be solved (as e.g. by the "eni. 
wealth assuming full financial responsibility for higher education), but unity 
problems would remain. These include an antipathy in the Australian үш nate 
towards planning of a long-term nature, and to the application of a гаса 
resources to research and development. Nowhere is the latter more еп над 
in higher education. Expenditure on research and development in higher ecu learly 
has been estimated at 0.1 per cent of the annual costs of the system. This is i s 
insufficient, and would never be tolerated in any other industry of аш effi- 
No national co-ordinating body or system exists, thus leading to further 
ciencies through duplication of efforts. operates 
The Western Australian Institute of Technology management structure n made. 
within the constraints of its environment, of which some criticism has Mec on 
Yet it would be quite wrong to ignore the fact that governments have gro stralian 
Which to criticise higher educational institutions, including the Western pe r has 
Institute of Technology. In common with its sister institutions, the la ntinue 
Dot yet accepted in any depth the idea of public accountability. It has co airing 
to procrastinate in many policies which would reduce costs without Ah the 
quality. These include the continuance of too many optional subjects in У садепїо 
variation in content is insignificant; failure to seriously consider granting tinuin£ 
credit for work pertormed outside the institution; and stubborness in con 


; ts thus 
courses for which the demand is small, despite knowledge of the high cos 
incurred, 


A significant weakne 
senior men in the top administr: 


an 

is far too small to handle the range of problems in a growing and complex et 2. 

tion: and the results of understaffing at this level have included (a) on? avoid 

the organisation, despite every endeavour ress І 

ng of the individuals with both too much P^ ре 

and too wide a field of decision-making, and (c) a feeling amongst sta 1 discus” 

influence and power. Recent ee gro nds 

ve strengthening of the group, mainly on t ^ to 0? 

which has at least the virtue of being ponet tef " 

ufler from communication breakdowns. Тоша! У 
€ answer for the Institute, in the current СЇ! 


ва small group, 
enlarged group, which may 5 
debatable, and probably th 
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opinion, is greater decentralisation of decision-making, with the management 
group gradually moving to a position of dealing mainly with middle- and long- 
range planning and decisions. 

Another acute weakness has been a lack of coherence in the policy role of the 
Academic Board, which has tended to procrastinate on big issues and to devote too 
much time to trivia. This is probably endemic to academic institutions, but it is 
disappointing that even a new institution has failed to create an effective education- 
al-policy instrument. The difficulty lies in trying to get decisions on a participatory 
basis and yet within a time-scale in which decisions are likely to be effective. There 
is no easy answer in a knowledge-oriented organisation, but perhaps the creation 
of à centralised office of academic policy might assist. Part of the trouble has been 
Inadequate documentation, and thus could be overcome by the employment of 
More specialists. A move in this direction would seem to be inevitable. 


In Summary, despite the trouble areas, there is cause for optimism for the future. 
The organisation recognises its weaknesses and that is very much a step in the 
Tight direction, The Institute, in 1971, made a number of significant decisions 
Which will markedly shape its future. These included decisions on the review of all 
aspects of the organisation; the foreseen educational resource needs to 1975; the 
Teassessment of the latter in detail over the next few months; the preparation 
of an academic plan to 1981, to be kept continually under review; and the intention 
to consider and debate throughout all strata of the institution its present organisa- 
tional structure and to amend it in the light of the dialogue. p 
However, the shape of the future is largely dependent on governmental policies, 
both Federal and State, and it is at this level that the greatest reforms are necessary. 
© reforms needed include more systematised planning and policy-making, a 
Commitment to the financial consequences, and more public discussion of the 
155џе5 involved. The latter would require both governments and institutions to 
disseminate information more widely, and more fully, than is the current practice. 
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A. Information flow System 


n 
The Institute has several formalised communication systems. A weekly prat 
is issued to all members of staff, giving details of decisions and events, and k adi 
indexed at four-monthly intervals. A guide to procedures is in operato i iges 
includes information on organisation and general features, academic P ments 
administrative matters, financial systems, staff policies, student affairs, en e ances 
and examinations, library procedures, buildings development and таілќепап” 


: : Я : ommi" 
and general information and emergency services. Minutes of boards and с d its 
tees are widely circulated 


committees, with the ex 
confidential nature, (Th 


in the interest of the staff concerned) 
The official organ of the Institute is the Gazette, but although used for 


ficia : t a tribute’ 
communications its primary concern is external, for it is widely uit , 
throughout Australia to sister insti : 


internal 


pts 
. con 
| Parliament and is widely distributed. Its he 
include an overall 


Institute, the Capital works 
Sheets, 
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Every institution of higher learning is complex in its operations and 50, neces- 
sarily, is its communication network and the kinds of information which it uses 
for decision-making. Any attempt to fully describe the system would be self- 
defeating; the amount of detail would confuse rather than inform It therefore 
Seems more appropriate to concentrate on a representative group of boards and 
committees, setting out their functions and responsibilities, and the information 
Which is used in reaching decisions and/or recommendations to other bodies, 
Whether internal or external (see Figure 3, page 240). 


1. Council and its committees 


The governing Council at a special meeting in April 1971, declared its róle to be 

akin to that of a policy-determining Board of Directors. To fulfil this role, it 

decided: | 

1. To give more power to committees and the management to carry out policy. 

2. To rationalise efforts and time involvements. | | . 
To introduce the concept of longer-term thinking by all committees, but with 
emphasis on one committee (the Education and General Policy Committee), 
and to bring ideas to the Council, which will lead to longer-term decision- 
making. E 

4. To provide Council with more time to concentrate on major Issues, such as 
Negotiations with Governments and the Tertiary Education сш t. 
lie Policy document then proceeded to enunciate the type of issues with whic 

the Council would have the most concern as being: 

Conscious exercise of its autonomy. As 

2. The academic, physical and financial plans for triennia in pial arcad e 
Submission, (b) reconsideration in preparation for, and then in | е ie ito 
edge of, the financial decisions made by the State and the Comm 
governments, | 

3. The academic, physical, organisational and financial plans for, say, the next 
decade, 

4. The degree of permanence of teaching buildings and ways and means of (a) cost 
Savings, (b) allowing for technological changes. | 

5. The further improvement of relationships with industry, commerce and the 
Professions. . 

6. The growing importance of continuous education, and modern methods which 


May be relevant thereto. 
he economic n d educational needs of the State. " 
eeds and related e : К 
8. The development of mutual aid programmes with State instrumentalities, 


©mmonwealth organisations and overseas bodies. . 
9. The Priority mm of educational investigation and research projects and 


ir financing. | 
ће Council = three committees: Finance and Staffing, Capital Works, and 


“cation and General Policy, each of which has specific powers in decision- 
aking and the making of recommendations. All documentation which comes 
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before Council has emerged from ше солы; such as the Management Board, 
ing Board and the Academic Board. 
Áo of over six years, it can be said that the ep secun EE 
Council and its committees has been largely effective and efficient. Pro wide 
major weaknesses have been (a) a reluctance, with a few notable ie id 
to debate publicly, as distinct from privately, major differences о wee 
between the Council and governments, and (b) the relative failure of the eem 
to be seen as an integral part of the body corporate; the latter in spite of the — 
strenuous effort by the Council to achieve dialogue with the staff of the Inst vum 
The failure is seen as more the fault of the staff, which by and large tend to td 
the Council as paternalistic and yet remain unwilling to put forward constru 
alternatives to the present system. f 
ja alternative which is Pec tis favoured is the reduction of the pee d 

ex-officio and government appointees and an increase in the number of P unde 
student representatives. Modern business corporations, of similar magn". 


8 А omin- 
would not tolerate a governing body in which external members pred 
ated. 


2. Major control boards 


" , e sum 
The functions of the Management Board and the Planning Board may b 
marised as advising and assisting the Director in regard to: 


Я p = ain nstitutes 
(a) the efficient administration and utilisation of resources of the 1 
(b) forward planning; 


: ittees 

(c) preparation of policy recommendations for Council and its Commit 

(d) the progress of capital works programmes; 
(e) co-ordination of the activities of the Institute. ;vities 2 
The Management Board is primarily concerned with day-to-day activ! ates Í 
resource decisions on an annual basis, The Planning Board concent arorik 
attention on the building programme and long-term planning, with pa 
responsibility in regard to the submissions for triennia. а pivision 
The Management Board consists of the Director, Deans of Academic orms (Фе 

and Assistant Directors, in charge of central functions. The same grouP 


the 
; an 
Planning Board, with the addition of specialists, e.g. the Institute Architect 
Research and Planning Officer. ot of 


In many instances, the Boards seek the advice of the Divisional Board’ tively 
specialist units. Meetings are fully documented, although conducted in 4 pee 16210 
informal manner. On occasions, ad hoc working parties are set up to at ofte” 
specific problems and to make recommendations. Such working parties ; 
multi-disciplinary and include academic and support staff. ithough ^ 

The Management Board visits each teaching department annually, а оре" 
1971 face-to-face communication was even more intensive because О 
forum nature of the Year of Review meetings. 

The Man 


+ ot (UO 
ive 125 
agement and Planning Boards are hard-working and are m 
ments but, as with most groups, are often prone to inter-personal dispu 


nd 


212, 
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because most of the members experience conflict between protection of vested 
br oT in the part as against the well-being of the whole. 
"as кос. of the Academic Board are to advise the Director in regard to 
(a) the nature and objectives of the Institute; 
(b) courses and all matters pertaining thereto; 
(c) the achievement of proper education standards; 
ite [si Де efficient use of Institute resources. | . 
ul D broadly representative of the academic body, with some elected 
canoes = major issues it tends to create working parties, and these initiate 
en | е discussion prior to making recommendations to the Board. 
бк га noted that the major Boards are advisory to the Director, but it is 
ка Ed exercises his right of veto and/or ultimate decision. Imposed decisions 
To dat ed as unsatisfactory in most circumstances. : 4 Баз 
iuc e, the Academic Board is not seen as satisfactory 1n operation, as distinct 
The re eory, either by its participants or by those affected by its deliberations. 
LÀ asons are manifold and include: 
: An unwillingness, natural to many academics, 
2 use of resources. 
Be iendea eres deadlock by the device of 
3. The S reae that this is often only procrastination, 
pa ility of a vociferous minority to block change, on 
Pie m and thus the need for further debate and/or 
b y took three years to make recommendations, only to 
У the full Board.) 
frr documentation, largely as a result 
e responsibility and the time to ensure it. 


to be concerned with the efficient 


ce of appointing a sub-committee, 
a delaying tactic. 

the grounds of academic 
research. (A Working 
have them emasculated 


sult of not having à senior academic 


3. Divisional Boards 


The functions of a Divisional Board are: 

(a) the efficient administration of the D 

policy; 

(b) forward planning; 

(c) preparing policy recommendations for the Management Board; 

(d) the achievement of co-operation and unity within the Division, with other 
The b Divisions and with the Central Administration of the Institute. 

Oards are chaired by Deans, and comprise Heads of Departments and 


elected staff members. 


ivision in conformity with Institute 


B. eee ' 
Specific illustrations ої _, р 
Information flow and decision-making 
fic areas have been investigated and 


To i 5 
9 illustrate the Institute system, four spec! 
ge 309). This technique appears to be 


scribed in flow charts (see Appendix F, Ра 
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areas il- 
more descriptive and understandable than any textual i damus ori € 
lustrated are courses, staff establishments, annual budget constructi , 
educational policies or plans. 


C. Management criteria 


istication, 
Budgetary and cost analyses have reached a substantial degree of ener ihe 
as have many of the supplementary criteria. A significant failure re designe 
area of subject proliferation, Each specialist wants his own indie o а 
option, and as with most similar institutions, most academics have a ves subjects 
to course content but never to reduce it. The Institute teaches over 8 


да 
А s exami 
and the number increases each year. A thoroughgoing and even ruthles 


isite is the deve” 
tion of subject proliferation should be made, but the pre-requisite is 


: ]ота$ 
Mas! d diplo 
opment of the objectives of courses, in the knowledge that degrees an 

are foundation stones for continuing education. 


D. Development and productivity 


t of 
Е ievemen 

As has been said, the Institute clearly appreciates the need for the = metho 
Breater productivity and has developed many criteria of. um mper 5 has bee 
by which to accomplish it. A major objective for the triennium 1973- А 


sion 
А à submis 
stated as the use of new techniques in management and planning. The 

continues: 


igues 1 
through computerisation. Examples are techniq! 
to, 


central Scheduling of teaching space 

Cost analyses Per equivalent graduate 
analysis of Student wastage, including drop- 
manpower demand surveys 


ing 
" s, amm! 
revised budget methods with emphasis on planning and progr ducati? 
а H 1 e 
Control criteria {ог Various facets of administrative and 
Organisation 


ures 
: ailu 
outs and examination fi 
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| costing of projected building projects 

utilisation of equipment procedures and controls 

analysis of effectiveness of purchasing policies 
computerisation of planning for future triennium submissions 


The main emphasis will be on the improvement of planning and management 
in order to achieve maximum utilisation of resources whilst ensuring improving 


quality in education. 


A technique which has been endorsed in principle is that known as “Delphi”, 
for the systematic solution and evaluation of expert opinions. The “Delphi” 
technique is likely to be used for some aspects of the middle- and long-term educa- 
tion plans to 1981. 

As far as resources are concerned, the Institute is planning not only for the 
Computerisation of historical cost analyses, but also towards the computerisation 
of forward planning simulations. Preliminary work is in progress between the 
Department of Computing and Data Processing, and the Research and Planning 
Branch of the Administration. . 

The criteria which can be used to evaluate the Institute's development plan, with 
Particular reference to the ability to meet socio-economic needs, have been 
examined at various stages in this case study. The criteria used are multiple. Yet, 
despite all the efforts which have been made to use quantitative and qualitative 
Criteria and to relate one to the other, and despite the magnitude of some of the 
Institute's plans and methods for measuring effectiveness and efficiency and for 
Projecting the future through simulations, there remains a missing link. pur а 
be defined as a total systems approach. As yet, the Institute has not deve ope 
an integrated systems approach; and indeed many staff members of the Institute 

EX: the feasibility of its achievement. 
n late 1971 there was some evidence to suggest r А 
© growth rate of higher education in Australia by reducing the financial ara 
for the triennium 1973-75, if calculated on a percentage of Gross Nationa к ис 
asis, In these circumstances, the writer strongly advocated а procedure of: 
(a) a long-term education plan, flexible in design and kept under тее; 
(b) a process of selection from the above into time periods, x omi 4 
(©) the costing of (a) and (b) in detail and for each course, new or projected, 


On a per-equivalent-graduate basis; } А 
(d) the relating of (c) to the element of social need and pe үй 
Process of judgment, after seen ~ muc ae as is р 
government, industry, commerce an t е proiess 3 _ 
(©) the postulation of аай, economic and de шы of alter 
nati sis of the above information. 
That двр 4 dient x omnes but it would be preferable to the current 
i 1 1 + H + 
Position in Australia whereby decision-making is ad hoc in nature, and judgements 
=“ budget-dominated and related in a small degree only to social and economic 
Consequences, 


that governments might diminish 
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E. Evolution of current system 


In 1967 the Institute became an autonomous body. For about eighteen n " 
operation the majority of decisions, aside from those involved in day-to- ue 
management, were made by the governing Council. In many instances the ud 
cisions arose from the recommendations of the Director, who had consulted WI : 
senior academic and administrative staff. During this period, however, the interna 
decision-making structure was being created, for the Council had early made clear 
its intention to delegate responsibilities to the Breatest extent possible, as soon 
machinery and staff were available. In Tetrospect, the Council made a large numbe d 
of decisions which have stood the test of time. However, it would be idle to preten 
that some errors in judgement did not occur; in most instances these resulted from 
inadequate consultation with staff, particularly academic. i5 
By 1969 the Council had delegated many of its responsibilities and perem 
The internal management structure had been established with a fair iicet 
Success, particularly in resources decisions, relationships with the student wes 
elation to socio-economic needs. pur 
that year the Institute made a significant step by fully taking over the ae ag 
bility for its building programme, which previously had been shared with 


5 róle had not been debated clearly. ue 
t, in the view of many academics, ie 
hand, the Academic Staff Associato а 
the negotiations of salaries and ean y 
Vision had been established success 


jeving 
m different backgrounds and of achiev 
ision-making. 
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1972 saw the achievement of more consultative processes between the different 
components of the Institute. Some criticism was made by academics of an allegedly 
excessive influence being exercised by the Administration and Finance Division. 
However, the Division continued to reiterate the viewpoint that, if its influence had 
been disproportionate, the responsibility rested with the academic body for not 


exercising its counter-influence. 


F. Effectiveness and defects 
of the communication system 


This is an appropriate stage at which to comment upon the effectiveness of the 
communication system within the Institute, including the feedback mechanism. 

Theoretically, the system is open in nature, designed to transmit information 
Speedily and effectively, yet with ample feedback channels. Each segment of the 
Institute is in communication with all other relevant segments, whilst Institute- 
Wide matters are extensively debated and recorded, with decisions fed through 
а whole network of channels. Objections to either policies or projected policies 
can be raised at virtually any level of the organisation; and on many occasions 
Senior management has reversed decisions, as a result of feedback uncovering 


Previously unknown factors. 
et, the system has major defects in operation. 


an SC feti 
D large organisation, for all the communication 
en 


even 


This is inevitable in a complex 
theories break down, to some 


Беса ша seo ifferently to information. It is interesting to note how 
people react di d tirely different interpretations. 


a simple statement is often subjected to en А 
oth the spoken and written word аге influenced by the perceptions and precon 


ceptions of the receiver | ! 
€ causes of the denti include: the dissemination of too much information, 
resulting in the blocking of the communication channels; failure to keep to terms 
of reference by some boards and committees; and many staff being so preoccupied 
ТИП their own field of activity that Institute-wide information 1$ disregarded. 
* Management Services Branch of the central administration answers literally 
thousands of questions a year on policy matters; the vast majority of these аан 
ave been published and are on indexed files in all sub-units of morenn 
ë 2t the opinion is held that communication SP gen eae га Eon 
articipants, i be that the Institute should ‹ S 
morgen ma wel ht noe алат eden 
Material to those sub-units to which the inform? ion i l. 
ent, whi is а more comprehensive central control 
u cud at Bor e pet the interlocking nature of many 
cisions, S 


A final i i 
[9 s that th ык 
lar bservation on feedback 1 hat its members may maintain a greater 
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V. The Western Australian Institute of 
| Technology system : А 
foreseeable developments. anc 
applicability to other institutions 


A. Evaluation 


ra 
Н nd oper". 
itution, untrammelled by ELE Al 
mportant segment of the System of higher educa 


5 ngths О 
trospect, it would appear that the major streng 


" d: con 
rom responsiveness to change, have gg d thus t НЕ: 
1. A firm decision by the Council to delegate = sis on the 
centrate on the broad Policy issues, with particular empha 
term. 


ported gn 
5 su i 
Y sophisticated system of financial management, pa 
thorough investigati 


m 


t 
firs 
e + 
it in 1970, a5 U^ ig 
cational Development Unit in s 


em 
The establishment of an Edn | vide diss? ing 
of its kind in need education in Australia, to pro 50 


college of adva; 
tion of informatio 
Problems in teachi 
Staff education pr 
Practices, 
4. The announced 
а major objective 


ng and learning, t ne 
Ў esee 

Ogrammes and research into current and for 

intention to ma 


| me 
попа 

Ке the development of educa 

for the next few 


years. 
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5. The achievement of a strong research and planning branch to carry out a 
Systematic analysis of current results and to develop a triennial planning system 
of far greater depth and sophistication than is the Australian norm: the prog- 
ramme for 1972 included the computerisation of the Cost Analysis Model and 
the establishment of a more comprehensive planning system capable of rapid 
implementation, yet generalised in its construction so as to permit the variation 
of input parameters. 

6. The making of every endeavour by management to improve the communica- 
tions system, with particular emphasis on more and more open forums to discuss 
ànd recommend on major education and resource decision-making policies. 

7. The introduction of a highly systemised, yet flexible, policy for the design and 
construction of buildings, with a strong cost control element; and the develop- 
ment of procedures for educational specifications/architectural briefs which al- 
low for interdisciplinary approaches, allied to every endeavour to rationalise 


and co-ordinate physical resources. ; 
8. The Opening-up of channels of communication between the Institute and the 
Community for the more effective curricula development 1n relation to socio- 
economic needs; particularly through the establishment of advisory committees 
and relating these to the more academic thinking of Boards of Study; and the 
linking-in of applied research and consulting to the relevance of teaching 
Content and methods. : Д 
: Pioneering work in historical cost records and forward simulations of the 
Impact of alternative and varying resource allocation decisions!: and the и 
Opment and use of a whole series of management criteria, essentially concerne 
With economy of operation. 
10. The DN dein to give higher priority to middle- and long-term к 
tional plans, through widespread discussion and debate through the аса bes 
ody, and the examination of resource implications by central administrative 
and financial b. 1 X 
Serious ни achieve a reasonable balance between, eg. (a) the legiti- 
Mate right of academics to exercise leadership in the teaching/learning a 
and the rationalisation of resources, and (b) the achieving of тк а 
Policies and budgets, yet with as much encouragement as possible for en еу 
ооз and departments to make detailed e through a policy o 
Substantial degree of decentralised decision-making. о БР 
» Finally, such unique experiments as self-examination of the Peers 
of the Institute, and the conduct of open forum discussions 5e 


У * Staff to isolate and then resolve both WEE epo apa Lais ee oto 
the other h ber of weaknesses 

and, there are a number oe ie ek 1 ћ 

and planni aes aspect of this situation 1s that at least the 

Planning system; the only hopeful asp! cognise the weaknesses, but are 


‘stitute management and many staff not oriye 


l. Th i ; f under serious consideration for adoption 
in © Costing systems as outlined in Бесцоп A aoa of Ontario, Canada. Several Australian 


Ins А RS ц 
эше aspects of higher education за beginning to show interest, after a rather apathetic 


Co-ordinati i institutions 
А ing bodies and institutio a owed in 1970. 


T 
“action when the systems were fores 
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intent on obtaining solutions, which will be modified and improved in eve 
of the fact that education is being subjected continuously to the forces of c 
Internally, the significant Weaknesses are seen as including: | -—. 
1. The relative failure of the Academic Board, as the main academic p ete 
making body, to exercise greater leadership, thus allowing other elements o 


: И 6 > ; bers 
mentation of major Proposals, and an attitude of mind amongst its mem. 
that the Board's task is 


change. 


to the objectives of the course itself. 


ments 
di ping 
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stitutions, where ample discussion and decision by consensus are expected; 
a partial solution lies in improvement in secretariat service and perhaps more 
y Importantly in the quality of chairmanship. 

- A. failure to properly evaluate the communication network, resulting in an 
Over-burdening of the system, and a consequential growing inability to dis- 
ünguish between the significant and the insignificant; the system has been 
characterised by a desire for all decisions and the details of most discussions to 
be as widely circulated as possible, and no endeavour has yet been made to find 
Out whether this is desirable or even wanted. (This would appear to be a legiti- 
Mate matter for ап Organisation and Methods investigation, for an inefficient 

ation network is both time-wasting and costly.) - 
inte ~ external aspect, there are a number of weaknesses which bear upon the 
ica ute, the most important of which include: ; 

` А present lack of clarity on the respective roles of governmental agencies 
(such as the Tertiary Education Commission) and the autonomous institutions 
x higher education; a prime example is the Institute requesting a Tertiary 
"ducation Commission policy on non-academic salaries in April 1971 and not 

iy having received a coherent reply. Н 

Ч натера: dominance of the Tertiary Education С 

Bion Whose policies inevitably are budget-conscious an 
ám tned with socio-economic and political considerations. diu 
th absence of clearly defined national objectives in socio-economic terms; 

ere are no national guidelines as to the proportion of the nation's wealth 


Which à 
hich is to be used for higher education. | ind 
d © absence within Australia of sufficient allocation of funds for research a н 
evelopment in education, and the lack of an integrating system for researc 
activities. , 


Commission by the State 
d not necessarily 


B. А m 
Foreseeable developments 
equate as compared 


raph is inad 
dm evelopments for the 


Ith 
to 155 been observed correctly that а still photo 
foreseeable d 


o : 
Insti dnd Picture of development. The major 
seem Н А 
П educational aha a ahead, kept constantly under review and 
Tesponsive to changes in political and socio-economic events and forecasts. à 
Whi ehievement of more participatory decision-making, 1. or vis "—Ó 
hich has understood and accepted primary organisational goals, supplemente 
Y Secondary and tertiary objectives for students, staff and society AE a О 
2€ ultimate organisational structure being collegial in concept, with decisions 
emng made closer to the sources of real knowledge, and with ample opportunity 
ог deviations in detail, whilst retaining fundamental principles and goals of the 


Ole organisati 
ganisation. Р | . 

p Omputerisation of data for decision-making, 10 relation to ese 
Slicies and resource decision-making, and with a particular emphasis on 
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simulations of possible results of alternative policies, and ways and means of 
achievement. | -— 
5. Methods of improving the productivity of the educational processes, wit 
parallel development of more qualitative criteria for comparison with the ned 
existing quantitative criteria, which in themselves will tend to become mor 
refined and inclusive of qualitative problem areas. | in 
6. The introduction of new techniques of financial resource дй шыш г 
Systems, such as the Programme Planning Budgeting System, or alternatively 
Dew system, along similar lines, but specifically geared to education. ing 
7. The ultimate emergence of more sophisticated socio-economic plann 


fs + P + . "n ED H i hin 
on a national basis, thus facilitating institutional decisions being taken wil 
a wider context, 


C. Applicability to other institutions 


uman and monetary; the need to + c 

гой without jeopardising quality; the challenge and the 
tinuing Or recurrent education, in order to cope with new knowledge aching 
increasing aspirations of adults; experimental work in the learning/te' the 
Process; the relevance of curricula as perceived by students in relation ement 
realities of life; and the undoubted need to improve methodology and Juag 
11 management and Planning, 


1 schemes in di 


on 
. e 
sta appraisa 

Objectives, but th 


ferent Institutions may agree in principl a5 pe 
Sed are likely to vary. This case study ate 
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Glossary 


vernment service, commerce 


Cadetshj 
ip. An award offering a salaried career within БО 
ovides the opportunity for 


or i Ыы А 
нак In addition to professional training, it рг 
lass idised tertiary study. 
[4 
um hour. One hour of confrontation between 
ducatio, —R 
Stee S давс A detailed schedule of the specifi 
mené у а statement of educational philosophy. It de 
ternal s rom which an architect designs the building. 
tertia tudies. A means of providing off-campus educational opportunities at the 
ty level for people who wish to undertake a study programme leading to an 


ac ; à 5 
ademic award but who cannot attend a campus regularly for instruction. It 
ues including printed study guides 


i 
i ed the use of a variety of educational techniq ‹ ; i 
rsdn urce materials, audio-visual materials such as audio and video-tapes, Taco 
a limit gd and television programmes, telephone tutorials, special learning kits and 
Equivalent s amount of face-to-face instruction. 

T йак. Student-hours due to subjects passed at ог exempted from annual 
for the. ee examinations, divided by the total hours of class tuition set 
eavi 6 

bin, tificate. An award gained after five years of secondary schooling and an 
external examination conducted by а Public Examinations Board. A certificate 
t the Leaving Examin- 

is in which the candidate has 


instructor and student 


ic physical requirements to- 
fines the total client require- 


15 i 
ation oe to each candidate who passes in any subject а! 
Passed. е certificate specifies the subject or subjec 
d entry to tertiary institutions various subject passes from specified groups of 

Jects or combined aggregates of marks are required. (As well, for entry to the 
niversity of Western Australia higher pass levels on three additional examination 


Duane 5 are required.) . - 
surveyor, A professional who specialises 1n the measurement and valuation 
f building projects. | | 
hat may be incurred for the daily operating 


ted with the initial cost of building or 


up of ai iti 
ас, menities for use. 3 " mm 
su ope. Space enclosed within imaginary vertical planes, bounding a building 

e, extending to a predetermined height above natural ground, street, or other 


рг P 
edetermined datum level. 
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Tertiary education. The highest phase of the established education system, ye 
generally requires the equivalent of a full secondary-school experience as a T d 
requisite to entry. Many institutions such as Universities, Vocational Colleges а! 


Institutes of Technology provide the tertiary-education courses. 
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APPENDIX A 


Amplification of enrolment projections 


Th 5 ; : 
it м О planning system has bcen briefly described in Section II. By way of illustration, 
plified here in relation to enrolment projections. 


Stage 1 


а Year the number of new enrolments at the Institute depends upon the following 
a 1 size of the new student-population pool; ES 
(c) е proportion of that pool obtaining а tertiary-entrance qua ification; 
The proportion of those obtaining a tertiary-entrance qualification in the year n 
and who enrol at the Institute in the year л + 1. It is assumed that the proportion 
Of the total who did not gain their tertiary-entrance qualification in the previous 
According} Will remain constant for each year of the project 
enrolment Y, annual new enrolments were projected by ap 
Oa figure of a combined index series consisting of: Y rds Sat 
мата index, representing growth in selected age group: 
- ian population; ) j 
ii) а first Bently на nrol index, representing annual growth in the population 
Gin f the selected population pool gaining a tertiary-entrance PEE eel "T 
2 a Second propensity to enrol index, representing annual growth in the D р nt 
Of students gaining a tertiary-entrance qualification in the year л and enro m 
at the Institute in the year n + 1. The combined index was formed from the 


Product of (i), (ii) and (iii). 
Stage 2 


jon. 
plication to the 1970 new- 


efficient specifi 


Persisto 
nce е i hose co 
u quation was developed w A: 
in 57 ему enrolled x years prior js the base year of the projection Be hire DIU. 
T, © year: 
=F 
Where у + Маа + Фа + eNe-s + ® 
м total enrolment in year f, 0.1,2,3 
-z = new enrolment in усаг1—%, ¥ ^ > "derived from 1970 enrolment data, 


а. н 
: b, с, d, e are constants, each less than unity, 


The to d а is a resid е Й 
to t ‘otal РА та in each soa was obtained by application of the above equation 
© results of Stage 1. 
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As far as subject enrolments are concerned the process of projection is briefly described 
hereunder. T 

A three-dimensional matrix (F) of student flow from three academic levels within 
course to subject within teaching department in the base year of the projection (namely 
1970) was established. One such matrix was required for each department. W: 

Column vectors of student flows were converted to probability vectors thus establishing 
a new matrix (P) in which each element specified the probability that a student in & 
given academic level in a given course would enrol in a given subject taught by a given 
department. 

Diagrams depicting the flow 


and probability matrices are presented on pages 
287-288. Notational descriptions of 


matrix operations follow on page 289. 
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MA у k а 
TRIX F: f, j > i = 1,..,1 the No. of subjects taught 
by a given Department. 


j = 1,..,Ј the No. of courses gener- 
ating students to a given 
Department. 


k= 1,..,K the No. of academic levels 
in each Course j. 


| The No. of students 


1 of Course j 
èl 
to 


| in level d 

| enrolling in Subjec 

v taught by the Dept. 
which the matrix !5 
applicable. 
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MATRIX P : pK 


А k 5 
tJ] >» Where p; . is the probability that a 
, 


student enrolled in academic leve! k 
in course j will enrol in subject i 
taught by the Department to which the 
matrix is applicable. 
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Notational descriptions of matrix operations 


Flow Matrix (F) 


Using the following notation: 
For Teaching Department X 
т РЕ К 
F-|[f an: X j x k dimensional matrix 
i =1,...,1 the number of subjects taught by Department X 
7 =1,...,J the number of courses generating to Department x 
k — 1, ..., K the number of academic levels in Course j 
k а H H 
ft. = Number of students in academic level of course j who enrol in subject i taught 


5 by Department X. 
* — total enrolment in subject į in base year 
then 


Probability Matrix (P) 


Us; 
d the following notation: 
T Department x 
Р=|- |, 
k 003 | i, j and К as before (see para 1 above) 


Я " wil | in su 
Реј = Probability that a student in academic level k in course J will enrol i 
taught by Department X. 


bject i 


I 
so that У рај = 1 


У ni 1-1 


Беју, . p urse 
Ji rol of Projected Subject Enrolments from Projected Co 
L ments by Academic Level 
чв, _ 
By = | e | be a k dimensional row vector of € 
Course in year л. 


nrolments in each level К of a selected 


j di i ility column 
Ses | Ре | be an i х k dimensional matrix of k, i dimensional probability 
vectors for a selected course 
- ject taught by Depart- 
mei ths Student contributors from the selected course to each subject taug 
'S given by the matrix product 


U, an i dimensional row vector 
; 


A: Е imensions k X i. 
=Е 197 Where От is the transpose of Q matrix and has dim 
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The aggregate of enrolments from all courses to each subject taught by Department X 
in the year л is given by 


Ј 


У = У, Uj the sum of all such row vectors U where V has dimensions 1 x i. 
j=1 
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S . 
tudent/staff ratio and class sizes 


Takin 
ng the sim 
ple case where a course is taught entirely by one department, the ratio 


Telatin; 
g to st ~ 

udents and staff associated with that course may be expressed as: 
Student-hours 


Average class size X weekly 

That is giv teacher class-hour load 

constant то constant weekly prescribed hours of class attendance for courses and 

alent student E class-contact-hour loads for teachers then, clearly, the full-time-equiv- 

latter Wehbe a ratio is a function of the mean class-size value. The base value of this 
is governed by educational policies and specified student groupings 


relati Е 
з individual subjects. 
Ў о pene does Р 
а515 for s the limitation for the Institute that it cannot validly be employed as a 
Of all the co р -departmental or even inter-divisional comparison. A unique combination 
ntrolling variables, including prescribed course hours, exists for each depart- 
d from 1971 Institute 


Ment. This į 
- This is evi е 5 
enrolment me by the wide range of ratio val 


PEL Student-hours 
CTI 
bed weekly attendance hours 


lues extracte 


Departmental range: 6.3—17.3 
Divisional range: 9.7—16.2 
12.5 


The ratio Institute ratio: 


mental rend prove to be an appropriate t 
Ment of it a staff on the basis of projected 
ich Pri crine d for a given departmen! 
or many ely describes the growth of mean с 
Workshop о subjects there are large lecture classes 5 
Or eac mu laboratory classes. In theory, under th 
Matical] ject approaches a maximum limiting уа 

У as follows, 

Let x 4 


a 


Jass-size and hence 
upported by small tutorials, seminars, 


ese conditions, the average class-size 
lue which may be expressed mathe- 


Е lecture class-size. 

-— | 

= Onstant average small с1а55-5120. . 

"xd of prescribed weekly lecture hours to those prescribe 
п the constant small-size category: 


d for classes 


L. Thi 
* This ган 
a " 
to actual poets to curricula specifications as laid down in the Institute Handbook and NOT 
ours of class contact. 
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The following frequency distribution may be constructed: 


Class-size (x) Frequency of је» 
осситепсе 
in hours (f) 
X k kX 
ü X/a X 


then the mean-class size и is given by 
Zfx AXB 
1) ü= = 


Xf ^^ ak4X T 
As a numerical example, the mean class size и for the Department of General заса 
approximated by substituting current values of X, à and k into the right-hand pe 
equation 1), where X replaces X and is the average lecture class-size weighted by C 
durations, 
à —145.X = 437. k = 0.875 
s 145 х 43.7 x 1.875 
! 7 0435 x 0875) + 437 
Assuming a statistical idealistic case: 
where X may tend to infinity, 
lim — à(1 +k) 
X — с 


А iQ +% 
That is, the greatest value of the overall mean class-size would approximate to d ( 


tal 
теа S ош damen 
However, this is merely a theoretical consideration which illustrates the fun 
Structure of the system, 
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APPENDIX C 


Am 
odel for the analysis of historical costs 


The 
mo А 
(а) Ux ва и four basic facilities: 
esis of expendit 
course of study; penditures, by selected. cl 
denis s of the interdependen 
(с) An ie pero regarding costs and resource requirements 
condi "epe of wasted expenditure due to sub-optimised supply and demand 
(d) A fram & physical resources, student withdrawal and failure rates; 
d he basis of е for the projection of cost patterns. 
lepartmental t the model is the LEONTIEF type inp 
cours eaching costs among courses in proportion 
e Indin to departments. 
TE ^ad uses the following notation: 
» 2 ..., m: the set of departments а 


assifications, assignable to each 


cies between teaching departments, and 


ut/output matrix which distributes 
as student-hours are generated 


dministering Institute courses. 
ments in teaching. 
he Institute. 


»2...,m: the set of courses offered by t 
rses. 


etc: 
Я ut et of total costs assignable to cou 
5 ete: the ny, rage number of class-hours pet week prescribed for Course Ј. 
the m x n mber of years of study specified for Course j. 
): eleme matrix of student-hour flows from courses to departments. 
nts of A whose values are the number of student-hours generated from 


Cou А 
Tse j to Department i. That is, 


(a; 


from Course jto subject p taught 


enerated 
i rs of subject P 


Whe . 
те, пр is the number of students 8 
in hou. 


by D 
epartment ; and dp is the duration 


А sch р=1,..,Р 

emati: 

Numbers, "Y p me of Matrix A ap! 
, 2), etc., identify items listed und 


Para, 
graph: 
s ; 
bearing the same reference number. 


be noted that reference 


pears overleaf. It is to 
Sums with following 


er RoW and Column 
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Enrolling 
Courses 


Teaching 
Depts. 0; 


Student- 
hour 
flow 


Row Sums: 
Derived Measures: 


' 
; - 
: 1) Total student 
i hour load on 
Expenditures p each Dept. 
allocated to 
Departments 
on a dollar 
Der student- 
hour basis. 


2) Cost/Student™ 
hour incurre 
by each Dept: 


Column Sums: 
IX mn эчт: 
Derived Measures: 


4) Total cost assignable to 
each Course. 

5) Cost per full-time- 
equivalent student for 
each Course. 

6) Cost per equi valent- 
graduate student for 
each Course, using 
alternative sets of 
assumptions 7)-11). 
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3 
) The reverse flow of costs from Di to С; is, 
aij 


n 
CCy = Ti. X ај 
) The total cost assignable to C; is, 


aij 


m n m 
TCG; =] Y Ti. У au | = У, (CSHi aed) 

1-1 "S i=l 

As f; ` 
ar as unit costs are concerned, the model is developed below: 
Рей; 

А ү Fas Full-time-Equivalent Student 
Biven b rg measure of the number of full-time stu 
Y the total number of student-houts enrolled in the 


Preserj 
о: = weekly class-hour load for the Course: 
T Course j: 


in a given Course, 


Course divided by the average 


dents enrolled 


m 
FTE; = У, aulK; 
i=1 
Comment: In the case of a part-time course, K; is set equal to the average of all = 
for full-time courses administered by the Department administering 
Part-time course. 
Per full-time-equivalent for Course j is: 
COST; PER FTE = TCC; / 


5) The бо 
ЕТЕ; 


Definit; 
ition 2, Egui 
he .* Equivalent Graduate я d year. 
я Otetical measure of the number of graduates in a given Course and y 
T Course j; 
= Y. 
EG; = X аујуј Ki = FTEjY; 
= omment Defini- 


set as before (see С 


for full-time courses administered 


C 
omment: Tn the case of a part-time course, К; is 
tion 1); Y; is set at the average yalue 
by the same Department. 
Per Equivalent Graduate in Course j i OST;/FTE) 
COST, PER EG = TCC/[EG; = Y: (C? ? 


6) The Gai 


ternative 
Costs Per Equivalent Graduate 
OP quivalent Gradu Я 
TIMUM cosr, РЕК EQUIVALENT GRADUATE 
The БА 
total number of student-hours 2; 49 
i-l 
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ў ments 
(denoted Z;) generated by Course j, and the total costs D; incurred by Depart 
correspond to the assumptions of: 


i uipment 
G) Optimum utilisation of resources, namely space-time, staff and equip 
associated with Course j. 


r є Е ive. This 
Comment: The complications involved in such an assessment are ae 
type of exercise has been studied only in broad outline at the 


= а іл 
It is regarded as а worthwhile study which should be conducte 
proper detail. 


DAMEN H ourse /. 
(ii) No subject withdrawals subsequent to the finalisation of enrolments in C 
(iii) No examination failures in Course y 


8) Potential Cost; Pei Equivalent Graduate: | sumptions 
Z; is the total number of student-hours enrolled for in Course j under as 
(ii) and (iii) of paragraph 7). 
9) Pre-Examination Cost; Per Equivalent Graduate: б mined for 
23 is the total number of student-hours Corresponding to subjects exa 
students enrolled in Course j under assumption (iii) of paragraph 7). deferred 
e 
Comment: A. distinction is made between students sitting for annual Loader o 
examinations and is applied where appropriate in the measur 
wastage (see paragraph 12). 

10) Post Annual Examination Cost; Per Equivalent Graduate: annu 
Z; is the total number of student-hours deriving from subjects passed at 
supplementary examinations by students enrolled in Course j. 

11) Actual Cost; Per Equivalent Graduate: 


ual 
t У th ann 
Zz is the total number of student-hours deriving from subjects passed at bo 

and Supplementary examinations by students enrolled in Course /. 
12) Measurement of Wastage: 


ge 
| wasta 
Costs 7) through 11) provide measures of the component parts of tota 


in terms of costs per Equivalent Graduate. 
For example: 


al and 


8) — 7), wastage due to sub-optimisation of physical resources. 
9) — 8), wastage due to withdrawals, 

П) — 10) — 9); wastage due to annual examination failure rate. mination 
9) — 10), the value of the remedial effect of supplementary exa! compare 
The reduction in cost Per equivalent graduate may be f su! у 

against costs associated with the remedial sector 9 
School activity, | 
11) — 7, total wastage, оде 

Wastage Source: 


А e m 

5 may be identified by a more detailed examination cda ре 

at the course to Subject level of disaggregation within teaching iaces" ог а 

To date, ап explanation has been given of the model as an vs mme n e 

distribution of costs to courses once the expenditure incurred by depar пайи 
been established, А 


| expe 
Series of methods have been devised to allocate all 
to student hours, 


independent of fi 
of full-time-equiva 
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aie the full-time-equivalent figure per se is a more accurate measure of the workload 
ed on resources according to the weekly class-hour load prescribed for the course. 
b E ipn Graduate” values are derived from full-time-equivalent course enrolments 
m iding the tull-time-equivalent values by the duration in years of the course. Both 
quivalent graduate and full-time-equivalent values therefore possess the same desirable 
characteristics, 
Es chief merit of the equivalent graduate concept is that it provides a means of 
di duh annual production in individual courses and observing the economic pes 
tracin Various causes of production wastage. The model then provides the means o 
iu E examining sources of wastage at the subject level. | T wu 
comput y, the model possesses three useful features which should receive specia men 100; 
(i) coer Programming of the model could be suitably generalised so as to permit: 
(ii) md updating of the model for the inclusion of new courses; : ея 
(ш) it ective functioning of the model throughout changes in the academic ce t x 
ele ih В possible that consequent upon policies of course Lee dor e d 
кты subjects may increase from year to year. The model would afford a m 
bini E the inter -departmental implications of such gas etos did 
Change , Work is in process on the simulation of costs for a varie i ete Se 
and in tuition patterns or physical resources, etc. The advent of a large- а 
ancillary equipment would materially assist in the development of both histori 


Cost ri 1 
*cords and simulated cost patterns. 
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Historical cost model, applied to 1969 data 


т -time- 
In general accord with the information given in Appendix C, the costs pe Po The 
equivalent student and per equivalent graduate have been determined for : 


CER 1 to 
methodologies are set out below, and the results obtained are given in Tables D 
D.7. 


1. Methodology for Departmental Unit Costs per Student-hour for 1969 
Unit teaching salaries 
Total teaching salary for department 
Number of student-hours taught by department 


Note: This includes part-time costs and 
allowances for superannuation 


Unit technicians’ salaries 


Total technicians' salary for department 
Number of student-hours taught in laboratories by department 


Note: This does not include salaries paid 
to typists and other clerical staff 


Unit consumable cost 


Total consumables vote for department 
Number of student-hours taught by department 


Unit cost of library acquisitions 


Total cost of library acquisitions for department 
Number of student-hours taught by department 


Unit allowance for depreciation of minor equipment 


4 " -69 
10% of value of minor equipment obtained by the department during bus 


Number of student-hours taught by department 
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2. Methodology for Cost per Equivalent Graduate for each course in 1969 


Number of F.T.E's 
Total student-hours enrolled in the course 


Average hours prescribed for each year of the course 


Note: In the case of miscellaneous enrolments and 
short courses, the divisor used is the average 
prescribed hours per year of all full-time 
courses conducted by the department 


Number of E.G's 
Total student-hours enrolled in the course 


Total hours presciibed for the course 


Teaching cost per F.T.E. 
Total teaching cost assignable to the course 


Number of F.T.E's in the course 


Total cost per F.T.E. 
Total cost assignable to the course 


Number of F.T.E's in the course 


Total cost per E.G. 
Total cost assignable to the course 


Number of E.G's in the course 
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System of indicators and criteria for planning and management 
at the Western Australian Institute of Technology 


TABLE D.5. Cost per Equivalent Graduate for Each Course in 1969 


Teaching Total Total 

Course Number Number Cost per Cost per Cost per 
No. Course by Department of FTEs of EGs FTE FTE 

Chemistry 
631 Assoc. in Analytical Chemistry 9.83 3.28 874 2260 6780 
632 Assoc. in Applied Chemistry 61.70 20.57 802 2067 6201 
634 Assoc. in Engineering Chemistry — 0.17 0.06 878 2244 673 
637 Assoc. in Pure Chemistry 7.63 2.54 770 : x : D. 
638 Assoc. in Applied Geology 25.68 8.56 Ei ere ре 
630 Miscellaneous 4.81 1.60 8 

Mathematics 
701 Assoc. in Mathematics 30.92 10.31 421 1093 3279 
700 Miscellaneous 25.18 8.39 463 1178 3534 

Pharmacy 
731/2 Assoc. in Med. Lab. Tech. 7678 2559 979 au pu 
733 Assoc. in Pharmacy 120.81 40.27 1 д 240 де 
730 Miscellaneous 1.93 0.64 6. 

Physics 5397 
721 Assoc. in Applied Physics qo 256 ime : И 
722 Assoc. іп Geophysics 1031 «m 760 2023 6069 
723 Assoc. in Applied Sc. (Physics) 24.47 is E 2054 2054 
9211 P.G.D. in Applied Physics 4.87 : D? 209 687 
720 Miscellaneous 479 1.60 

Muresk 3 708 1416 
5211 Diploma in Agriculture 5700 28.50 478 

Architecture 732 6 928 
6112 ‘Assoc. in Architecture 222.17 E [| i 247 3741 
612 Assoc. in Town & Regal. Ping. 38.85 492 567 1480 2013 
5931 Dip. in Quantity Surveying 6.68 039 558 1438 1984 
811! р"ір. іп Town & Regnl. Plng. 0.54 . 58 149 4377 
610 Miscellaneous 294 ase 

Art 7 1 527 4581 
621 Assoc. in Art Teaching 40.08 13.36 d 1546 EET 
623 Assoc. in Design Rm p^ 733 1846 5 538 
624 арал . 5 
625 pean oy ES 98 319 t des И 
ES Assoc. in Industrial Arts Е 022 607 1529 4587 

0 Miscellaneous а 

Civil Engineering 28 606 1660 4 980 
641 Assoc. in Civil Engineering | pj pum 520 1430 4290 
642 Азѕос, in Highway Engineering рар 2819 650 1815 5445 
Es Assoc, in Surveying 185 0.62 465 1350 4050 

Miscellaneous и 
1. Short course. 

Four-year course. кз " " — 

ES Se [continued 
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TABLE D.5. Cost per Equivalent Graduate for Each Course in 1969 (continued) 


Teaching Total Total 
Numb: Numb Cost per Cost per Бер 
Бе Course by Department of FTEs of EGs 5: Е ЕТЕ х6 
Electrical Engineering 582 
661 Assoc. in Communication Eng. 39.50 13.17 645 1943 3700 
662 Assoc. in Electrical Engineering 41.62 13.87 652 1900 5 805 
663 Assoc. in Electronic Engineering ^ 91.87 30.62 657 1935 5847 
660 Miscellaneous 0.57 0.19 597 129 
Месћатса! Engineering 5493 
711 Assoc. in Mechanical Engineering 98.41 32.80 735 1831 5622 
712 Assoc. in Metallurgy 17.19 5.73 750 1874 5652 
713 Assoc. in Production Engineering 15.39 5.13 749 1 884 5553 
710 Miscellaneous 0.38 0.13 783 1851 
Accounting & Business Studies 2781 
651 Assoc. in Accounting ‚ 277.79 92.60 350 927 2859 
652 Assoc. in Commerce 59.0 19.70 359 953 2814 
653 Assoc. in Management Accounting 0.43 0.14 352 938 1734 
0131 Institute of Char'd Accountants 3219 1735 350 932 718 
0141 Institute of Chart'd Secretaries 7.32 9.47 349 929 2790 
650 Miscellaneous 446 149 349 930 
Administrative Studies 3231 
61 Assoc. in Business Administration 0.67 022 493 1077 3 606 
692 Assoc, in Production Management 0.06 0.02 550 1 2 3129 
693 Assoc. in Public Administration 616 205 40 109 268 
694 Assoc. in Administration 56.40 18.80 357 89 1221 
891 ^ P.G.D. in Administration 1824 608 amo 107 — qum 
392 Рр, in Educ. Administration 3225 10.75 455 101 3381 
690 Miscellaneous 032 олп 516 1127 
General Studies 2 691 
671 Assoc. in Social Science 139.23 46.41 359 897 3195 
6712 Assoc.in Social Work 6317 21.06 425 105 5566 
673 Assoc.in Asian Studies 24.81 8.27 369 z 14 
591 Dip in Applied Linguistics 699 456 369 SA pu 
670 Miscellaneous 16.31 5.44 369 924 
Home Economics 4 40 
nn Dip. for Home Science Teachers 23.99 12.00 776 2 vn 4 a 
an Dip. in Home Economics 20.55: 10.27 778 2 ve 6 +“ 
: Soc. in Home Science Teachers 0.20 0.07 797 23 2 6 p 
т Assoc. in Nutrition 1.85 0.62 716 200 64 
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Assoc. in Home Economics 3.28 1.09 156 2157 
cm p EN NN лет | 


at the Western Australian Institute of Technology 


System of indicators and criteria for planning and management 
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TaBLE D.7. Total Costs, 1969 


1. Total costs assigned on a divisional basis 


D —— a 01 


for 

Administration: don E 

rnt Die oa Major Equipment 

Divisions s = 5 

86 

Applied Science 130 786 a : 67 

Architecture, Art & Engineering 132 873 3459 

Commerce & Social Sciences 114 785 11170 
W.A. School of Mines 71 369 


к —RRRR _ 


2. Total costs assigned across the Institute 
$ 
330 450 
Central Administration Salaries 409 476 
Central Admin. Overheads (including depreciation of Minor Equipment) 288 625 
Building maintenance 288 625 
Allowance for depreciation of Buildings 497 909 
Allowance for depreciation of Major Equipment 102 746 
Library Salaries 6179 
Library Overheads 13 704 
General Library Acquisitions 2100 
Special Commonwealth Grant for Bentley Campus Library 
3. 


Total costs assigned to Muresk residential sector - 
roa ee 

38 463 
Administration 10 125 
Consumables 810 
Allowance for depreciation on Minor Equipment 
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APPENDIX E 


Physical planning processes 


The processes currently in use at the Institute are discussed in chronological order, 

rather than in the order of importance of the various planning steps. 

(a) The initial design concept must appreciate the fact that a major educational institution 
becomes a city in itself, with several types of traffic, servicing needs, parking problems, 
electrical, sewerage, storm-water, water, service layouts, as well as space envelope 
considerations to achieve an aesthetic design in sympathy with the surrounding terrain, 
and at the same time creating an environment conducive to the educational needs 
of the student. 

(b) Functional planning must be directed to serve the need of the student, and this 
should be apparent in any design solution. Student circulation is paramount; never- 
theless, all buildings require service and maintenance access. Campus roadways must 
be designed to minimise traffic and this is best achieved by using the surrounding 
street system as distribution roads and bringing traffic onto the campus into cul-de-sac 
type parking areas. 

(c) The aesthetic needs of a campus may be met by the establishment of basic materials 
or colours or by the introduction of a modular basis architecture which could be 
repeated throughout the campus. A well-designed campus must show a flexibility 
of design approach within an overall design control. 

(d) The analysis of requirement, which results in defining the educational need, is a 
long and detailed process which can be considered as several steps. The first step is 
the establishment of capital funds. This is done by assessing the demand for a particular 
course, or the demand by the community for a particular qualification, and translating 
this into a building requirement. The building requirement would be related to a 
description of the type of facility, the area per student of each type of facility, and an 
assessment based on this information of the probable cost to build and equip facilities 
to service such a course of study. Previous experience has shown that in educational 
type buildings, one can expect to achieve a net to gross relationship of between 65 and 
70 per cent. Thus, the net area requirement may be grossed to make provision for 

corridors, wall thicknesses, toilets, other service facilities, etc. and the gross figure 
thus arrived at may be translated into dollars by a straight cost assessment based 
on the known cost of other similar buildings and known and forecast cost increases 
to project the budget figure to the date the new building may be erected. Once the 
budget has been approved and capital funds reserved, the academics who are involved 
prepare the basis of the education specification. By means of data collection forms 
each room or facility in the building is described in full detail and information from 
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the data collection forms is then edited into the education specification. The ed 
specification is a document which describes in detail and lists, or eger 
all the requirements for the building. In parallel with this document, which r ae 
primarily to the educational requirement, a technical brief is prepared that ager 
and specifies the architectural and technical standards required in the building. is 18 
is particularly necessary where more than one firm of architects or consultan А. 
employed on the same campus. The compilation of an education specification s 
function of working parties and committees. The data collection forms "n ihe 
particular area may be the subject of detailed discussions by working parties О he: 
academics involved with the particular area. The final assessment of all en ei 
collection forms is the responsibility of the Project Planning Committee X ical 
editing of these papers into an education specification is an administrative/tec таг 
function carried out by the Institute Architect's Office. This provides a safeg e 
to ensure an equitable and consistent Standard across the campus. The i ihe 
Specification must be approved by the management of the Institute throug! 
established communication channels. 


: hz et for 
(е) At all stages of planning, from the initial investigations to establish a budget ^ 


ontinues to advise on budgetary perpe 
ments, checks claims for variations, and à 
t provisions of the Contract. 
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APPENDIX F 


Examples of information flows and decision-making 


ISE A COURSE OR 
INTRODUCE А NEW COURSE 
MAY СОМЕ FROM ALMOST 
ANYWHERE WITHIN TUE 
SYSTEM 


DEAN AND НЕ 
MOST RELEVANT DEPART- 
MENT TO DECIDE METHOD 
REQUIRED TO CONSIDER 
PROPOSALS 


SURIECT CNMITIEE 
WILL DEVELOP SUBJECT 
DETAILS; SYLLABUS; METHODS 
OP PRESENTATION АХ 

ASSESSMENT; TEXIS AND 
READING LISTS 


A MARKET SURVEY MUST 
HELD TO DETERMINE LIKELY 
REMAND FOR PROPOSAL. 
ROUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT UNIT 
IVE ALL POSSIBLE j 


NEGOTIATE ON 
TEACHER 
LEARNING 
METHODS. 


BOARD OF STUDY 
(MAY BE AD-HOC BOARD IH 


INITIAL STAGES) 
WILL CONSIDER COURSE OBJECTIVES, 


CURRICULUM STRUCTURE, ENTRY 
REQUIREMENTS, RATIONALISATION 
BETWEEN COURSES 


COST TO THE INDIVIDU; 
AND THE INSTITUTE, s 
INVESTIGATE ALL ` 
ALTERNATIVE METHODS 
THROUGH WHICH THE 
PROPOSAL МАУ BE 
ACHIEVED; THE CON- 
TRIBUTION THE GRAD- 
VATE СОКО BE 
EXPECTED TO MAKE 
TO HIS PROFESSTON 


coven 


INFORMATION DETERMINED 
BY THE BOARD OF STUDY 
WILL BE SUBMITTED BY 
THE HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
TO THE APPROPRIATE DEAN, 
WHO WILL THEN REFER THE 
PROPOSAL TO THE ADMIN. 
OFFICER (ACADEMIC) TO ENSURE 
IT COMPLIES WITH STANDARD 


MITTEE 
STITUTE COURSES ARE OPER- 
iD ACADEMIC 


ENSURES IN 
ATED WITHIN THE ESTABLISH 
POLICY AND THAT BEST USE LS MADE 

ОР AVAILABLE RESOURCES, RECOMENDA- 
TIONS OR DECISIONS ON REVISION OF 
COURSES 15 MADE BY THIS COMMITTEE 


FURTUER 
INFORMATION 
REQUIRED 


REVISIONS 
INVOLVING 
SIGNIFICANT 
POLICY 
CHANGES 


ACADEMIC BOARD , 
ADVISES THE DIRECTOR ON: INSTITUTE БЫШЧУ 
MATTERS RELATING TO COURSES; PROPER = 
к STANDARDS; TENT USE OF RESOURCES 


IMPLEMENTATION 


г E 
CONMENDS ON NEW COURSE | 
PRIORITIES, ENTRY КЕ 


AND AWARDS 


ACCEPTS VIA 
. OFFICER 


MMENDATIONS ON NEM COURSE 
on TS AND AWARDS 


ENTRY REQUIREMEN 


ЕЛ. Revision of courses — introduction of a new cour. 


COURSE. 
STRUCTURE, FACILITIES 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH INDUSTRY: 


SUBMISSION TO COMMONWEALTH 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADVANCED EDUCATION AND TERTIARY 


EDUCATION COMMISSION AS 


WITH 
DS. 


ҮТТҮ NEEDS 


> INCLUDING 
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at the Western Australian Institute of Technology 


COMPARED WITH 
FUNDS AVAILABLE 
FOR DEFICIT, OR 
SURPLUS 


PRELIMINARY BUDGET DRAWN 
UP ON A BASIS OF 
ESTIMATED CURRENT REQUIRE- 
MENTS ON "NO GROWIH BASIS" 
COST OF DEVELOPMENTAL AND 
GROWTH AREAS ADDED TO 
GIVE BROAD BUDGET STRUCTURE 
PERCENTAGES COMPARED WITH 
PREVIOUS YEAR. 


ADMIN. AND FINANCE 
DECISION ON WHETHER 
FUNDS FOR YEAR NEED 
REVISION 


PRELIMINARY BUDGET 
TO FINANCE AND STAFFING 
COMMITTEE FOR 

ACCEPTANCE IN PRINCIP 


NON ACCEPTANCE 
TO FINANCE 

SECRETARY FOR 
REVISION 


LE 


TO BUDGETS SECTION 
FOR PREPARATION OF 
DETAILED BUDGET 


ALL DEPARTMENTS 
ASKED TO FORWARD 
ESTIMATES OF 
REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SPECIFIC 
CATEGORIES 


ITEMS (OTHER 
THAN ACADEMIC 
STAFF) TO 
BUDGETS BRANCH 


DEPARTMENTS FOR- 
WARD ESTIMATES 
VIA DEAN OF DIV- 
ISION OR 


APPROPRIATE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


ACADEMIC STAFF 
DETAILS TO 
RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING BRANCH. 
RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING CALCUL- 
ATIONS TO BUDGETS 


NOT 
APPROVED 


NOT 
APPROVED 


MANAGEMENT BOARD 
CONSIDERS STAFF 
REQUESTS AND RESEARCH 
AND PLANNING BRANCH 

CALCULATED FIGURES 


AGREED MANAGEMENT 
BOARD FIGURES TO 
FINANCE AND STAFF- 
ING COMMITTEE 


PUBLISHED 


ЕЈ. Annual budget construction 
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БА. 
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NEED TO CONSIDER CHANGES DUE 
ТО IDEAS SUBMITTED, OR AS A 
RESULT OF EVOLUTIONARY PROCE ES. 
(INITIATING ACTION MAY COME FROM 
ALMOST ANYWHERE WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


SUBMISSION TO MANAGEMENT BOARD 
VIA APPROPRIATE CHANNEL. 


IF CONSIDERED VIABLE 
PROPOSAL LOOKED AT BY: 
р 


WORKING PARTY; AD-HOC 
DR EXISTING COMMITTEE. 


PROPOSAL CONSIDERED 
NOT VIABLE, REFERRED 
BACK TO ORIGINATORS, 
WITH REASONS STATED 
FOR DECISION. 


WORKING PARTY OR 
APPROPRIATE COMMITTEE 
SETS TERMS OF REFERENCE 


REPORTS TO MANAGEMENT 
BOARD FOR ACCEPTANCE 


MANAGEMENT BOARD ACCEPTS 
TERMS OF REFERENCE, MAY 
SET TARGET DATE FOR 

INTERIM REPORT OR ACTION 


PROPOSAL DROPPED 
OR REFERRED AGAIN 
TO MANAGEMENT 

BOARD WITH ADDED 
INFORMATION 


MANAGEMENT 
BOARD DOES NOT 
ACCEPT TERMS OF 
REFERENCE - BACK 
TO WORKING PARTY 
TO BE MODIFIED 


POSSIBILITY OF 
GRANTS FOR 
FINANCIAL 

ASSISTANCE: 
YES OR NO 


INSIDE:- Od 
DEPT. MEETINGS; 


WORKING PARTY OR APPROPRIATE 
COMMITTEE SEEKS RELEVANT 
INFORMATION OR EXPERTISE 
INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 

THE INSTITUTE 


ADMIN., SPECIAL 


OUTSIDE:- SI 
INSTITUTIONS; 
ADVISORY СОМ 
SPECIALISTS. 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
BOARD, REPRESENTING 
CONSENSUS OF OPINIONS, 
COMPARISONS ETC., WORKING 
PARTY OR APPROPRIATE 
COMMITTEES RECOMMENDATION. 


MANAGEMENT BOARD ACCEPTANCE 
OF RECOMMENDATION — PROPOSAL 
DISSEMINATED TO ALL CONCERN- 


ED FOR COMMENT BY A DATE 
NOMINATED 


NON ACCEPTANCE 
BACK TO WORKING 
PARTY OR APPROPRIATE 
COMMITTEE 

OR 
BACK TO MANAGES 
MENT BOARD TO BE 
DISSEMINATED TO ALL 
CONCERNED 


RESULTS OF COMMENTS TO MANAGEMENT 
BOARD WHO DECIDES TO: 

(A) IMPLEMENT UNCONDITIONALLY; 

(B) IMPLEMENT SUBJECT TO PROVISOS; 
(C) IMPLEMENT FOR TRIAL PERIOD; 

D) IMPLEMENT IN LIMITED AREAS. 


Changes in major educational Philosophies, policies or plans 


Si 
DIVISIONAL BOARD 


SINILAR 
MITTEES» 


APPENDIX G 


Control criteria for management purposes 


In 1969 the Council adopted the following series of control criteria: 
Ti 
coe 2 control criteria which would be relevant and helpful in improving efficiency 
year, each ted to the annual budget. In presenting an annual budget for the following 
time-hono item is normally compared with the expenditure in the previous year: this 
useful дош technique, applied to various percentage and ratio methods, serves a 
Which is n ion, but it bas a built-in weakness, namely that an item of expenditure, 
of funds = fully justifiable, tends to become self-perpetuating. The relative misuse 
assume th; comes obscured by the force of habit. To illustrate what can happen, let us 
Lia heen P an annual budget contains an item on publications, which for some years 
actual mi per cent of total expenditure. As long as the 1 per cent remains, even if the 
unlikel onetary allocation has been doubled in company with the total budget, it is 
Fm that any critical analysis will be made of, €.£; (a) the efficiency of standard 
in publications; (b) the desirability or otherwise of new publications; (c) the numbers 
Ps printed; and (d) the justification of doubling the amount of money to be spent. 
investigation into the budgets of many education bodies and departments might 


we 
ell reveal that the following rule-of-thumb method is used: 
(A) Total Budget 
No. of students estimated Year 2 Budget 
Ў x Budget Yeat 1 = 
(B o. of students actual Year 1 Year 2 
) Items in Budget 


Budget Year 2 = Item Year 2 
Budget Year 1 

inefficiency from year to year, 
f expenditure, in detail and in 
hich ultimately is produced 
must come under critical 


Item Year 1 x 


s dne appropriate method is to 
а fet and to thus construct a 
serui budget. By this method, eac 
Bet ny, and at least once a year the effici 
ested. 
b A number of criteria can be used in the annual review, and some of these are set out 
elow, divided into different categories- 
ear about to begin) 


Cost Analyses (Actual for year ended: estimated for у 
tment and/or course, the cost per equivalent graduate 


1. For each teaching depar 
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and per full-time equivalent student should be known, and in sufficient detail 
mit effective comparisons. 

2. pir пиваре ао Пош the above data, should be made of the amount of 
resources wasted on 
(a) drop-outs 

b) failuies. А 

8: pe department, under such a system, would be required to explain the кор 
element and to justify the cost (at constant prices) per equivalent graduate 
per full-time equivalent student. 

4. An analysis per teaching department of average salaries for 
(a) academic staff 
(b) technical and other support staff he com- 
would be made, in order to assess the effect of annual increments, and the Ex. 
mencing salaries of new staff, on the cost of running the department. bees and 
for such an analysis is easily seen when it is realised that annual incremen ond. 
arising average starting salary can erode the capacity of an organisation to eds 
and will automatically cause a rising cost per graduate or per student. Kno sad 
of the facts may reveal a necessity to change recruitment policy and/or the 
of full-time to part-time staff.) 


Supplementary Anal lyses 
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Р urs 
1. A report from each department on the annual utilisation expressed ~ Lr 
for each major item of equipment (costing say over $2,000). Such a repor 
be used to assess 
(a) the relative value of requests for new equipment 
(b) the desirability or otherwise of retaining existing equipment. . 
(Such a technique does not preclude the possibility of purchasing 9 ation 0 
equipment with a small degree of utilisation, but would ensure justific 
demonstrable educational grounds.) k-holding$ 
2. A report on the supply of stock items, including the value of stoc: ver rates 
at the end of the financial year, to enable calculation of the stock nie d 
the number of transactions and the average value, in order to assess Г ро 
of forward thinking and the Success or otherwise in using the purchasing 
of the organisation to obtain quantity discounts. 
3. Statistical data is needed on the Library, including stockholdings, a 
borrowings, number of readers, and if possible, a report on any pem 
had not been borrowed for say six months. Such a review would not a 
chasing policy, but also an indicator on the $ 4 
efforts to promote individual study. each ёй 
h department, accompanied by a report from siders his 
of department on work-loads, other than class-contact, which he con ssing w 
ter would be subjective, but valuable in т ogic? 
on to solving its own problems. (There is ү inventio” 
al technique of necessity being the mother О 
cation.) 


department, set out under three categories: 


г retaining 


reason why the industri 


should not apply to edu 
5. Staff-student г. 


(a) academic 
(b) technical 
(c) other Support, 


atios per 


ide 
tsid 
А | ich are 00 
Academic staff establishments are likely to be set by formulae, which 4° 


System of indicators and criteria for planning and management 
at the Western Australian Institute of Technology 


the scope of thi i 1 
Pri BUE d as technical support staff are concerned, any major 
Jude КОК ms m organisation and methods officer, well qualified 
; Өлге с усап А should investigate every laboratory and workshop at least 
та i er i of buildings and grounds should be reported in detail and 
аз sho pues between normal maintenance and minor new works. Each 
ШӘР tad 3 је the subject of a separate report, on a per-square basis, under 
S тада e headings, e.g. electrical, mechanical, carpentry and plumbing. As far 
eae ie are к, it would appear logical to divide these into recreational 
еен to give costs on а per-acre basis, with the separation of the 
T ener 2 e.g. labour, water and new and up-keep purchases. 
m ation costs are likely to involve a large number of items. As far as 
establishments are concerned, the organisation and methods experts should 


revi ini ; А 

of ted each administrative section at least once a year. In the changing pattern 

oday, there is good reason to believe that the computer may be the best tool 
whilst simultaneously increasing the 


by Which to reduce adminstrative costs, 
Posuit of obtaining significant data when it is required (and not too late, 
Бе ie often the case with clerical systems). Each item of expenditure should 
shi e subject of a separate investigation and report, i.e. the physical budget 
& оша precede the fiscal. 
wie Pet lier of data between institutions, and between the different parts of the 
knowle des m р education, should be achieved, if all are to benefit from each other's 
On buildin, systems. A few illustrations may reinforce the point. | ; К 
cost per s ing costs, institutions should exchange data on each project, including the 
that ee gross-net ratios, materials used, design concepts. It seems truly incredible 
institution works in isolation, and that there is no national clearing-house for 


plan 
5 and costs of educational buildings. 


А; ; ue 
$ far as supplies are concerned, it would seem desirable for the tertiary institutions 


ie ply each other with unit prices on all items of consumables and furniture etc. on 

ig о ау, тпоге than $1,000 is spent per annum. It would seem high time that the 

[e E institutions used their purchasing power as efficiently as possible. А 

іп Б еи to other control criteria, which may aid in achieving greater efficiency 
1.5 ола number are listed below: 

+ Space utilisation analysis per unit о 
(This would aid in ensuring the prop 
expenditure.) 

2. Staff turnover rates and герог 


ion, on à student-station basis. 


f accommodati 
f capital works to recurrent 


er relationship 0! 
arative data from e.g. 
ndustries, and sister 
adequate personnel 


ncluding comp: 


ts thereon, i праг 
selected major ! 


blic service, 


research organisations, and pu с j 
institutions. (Such information may assist in ensuring 
policies.) 4 
3. A monthly general-purpose report on €.£ accidents, equipment breakdowns, 
ted, number of computer runs 


tments Were not accep 
r of sheets run throu; 
copies made. 

a cafeteria and 


reasons why offers of appoin 
МА и gh offset and duplicating 


and average times, and numbe 
4 machines and the number of photo- 
. In commercial undertakings, such 25 
methods should be employed, і.е. m 
Statements. Certain statistical data 5 
as e.g. number of meals, number of sales, average уа! 


peak load periods. 


a bookshop, normal business 


onthly trading accounts and profit and loss 
hould be made available simultaneously, 
lue of sales, and detail of 
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5. A report on the cost and results of each advertisement, to enable continuing 
review of the efficacy of the methods being used. 
6. An annual report on the structure of curricula, with particular attention to 
(a) the class-contact hours к 
(b) the staff contact hours (i.e. allowing for more than one staff member n 
laboratories and workshops) 
(c) the number of options available. А 
(In the case of the latter, there is a high proliferation of options in the vocationally- 
oriented institutions, and justification should be rigorously enforced.) ЕС. 
7. Detailed annual reports on enrolments and examinations, which give the ари 
and output data, and the raw material by which to compute the costs рег equivalen 
graduate and per full-time equivalent student. 
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Introduction 


A. Modern management techniques in the university 


Modern Society is increasingly dependent on the capacity ve ашин d 
various components, and the role of the universities is m = J ieu me 
They are responsible for training the majority of hig » qua acl i pps 
also Contribute, through their research activities, to the advance age novias 
and the evolution of society. The communication and е habes the 
implies the development of a system REISEN, ie wet. research and its 
Cultural pattern of a society increasingly based on scienti A further aggra- 
utilization. The strong influence of creative activity on the кон! Wide Th 
Vates the conflicts arising as to the Bee ИШЕН sich anti den r institutions 
University will either relinquish one of its essential n о е r sibi. 
or having surmounted these difficulties, will assume constant y greater imp 
H T 

к үне vital role in society would alone justify the iieri i = 
Or its efficient management. In addition, the scale of the ran S investe p | 
Operation, and the complexity of the decision-making e ures, к | а 
effective management is essential. The numerous and, only too of сеш ^s е огу 
aims assigned to the university add ET of directing it, so that new 
maj i are clearly called for. ar A 

Ке aici эы forms Ys basis and the pre-requisite for the application 
9f modern management methods, but very few universities have so far Set about 
introducing one. Although the university encourages a strictly scientific approach 
in all fields of study, the academic world has always been somewhat hostile to any 
Systematization of the universe in which students, researchers and teachers move 
and work. It is only in the course of the last ten years that the universities have 
Ound themselves obliged to apply the principles of modern management, 

first condition of rational management is the definition of the aims to be 

Pursued by the institution concerned. The decision-making and executive struc- 
tures are adapted to those aims, and their efficient functioning depends on the 


А, Touraine, 4 quoi sert l'université?, cahiers n9 4 de l'Association des Universités Partie]. 
lement ou Entiérement de Langue Francaise, 1970, pp. 17-29 
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communication of information. Some of the dat 
administrative requirements; other more refined 
decision-making process and for the supervisio 
The supply of data should be org 
ministrative and decision-makin 
constitute a methodical informa 

There may be wide diver 


a supplied will respond to the 
data will provide a basis for the 
n of the measures decided upon. 
anized according to defined aims and the ad- 
8 structures and requirements in such a way as to 
tion system. 

gences both as to background and objectives in different 
higher educational institutions; the problems confronting the university and the 
aims it adopts depend on the economic, social and cultural environment, which 


determines the decisions to be taken and therefore the information required. As a 
result, the envi 


ronment indirectly influences the coverage of the information 
System. In some countries, for instance, the quality of secondary education is n 
unequal; the information System will therefore be required to collect data illustra 


К E Э SE jes 
ing existing disparities so as to enable them to be corrected. In other ener 
a selection procedure may have been instituted for admission to the university; 
the information 


system will therefore have to provide data indicating the ése 
of such selection, and establishing correlations between the See 
Tesults and subsequent student performance, The capacity for data шасе be 
sets a limit to the degree of perfection to which the System is carried, as it wou S e 
useless to work out highly sophisticated statistics Which are never analyse 
used as a basis for decision. А 
Tradition, as well as the available human, material and financial E 
thus exerts a powerful influence on the choice of working methods. There can N 
no question of proposing a uniform system for all universities, since the € 
vironment conditions to a certain extent the covera. 


p Е : ; ‘sion in the 
mation system. The responsible parties will therefore base any decision in [ 
matter on a stud: i 


as every university has i 
hope that the Louvain e 


similar problems With some useful ideas. 


B. Metamorphosis of the Catholic University of Louvain 


+ + . | 
Тће Catholic University of Louvain did not appear the most likely place tor T 
early adoption of modern management methods. Its location in a small provin 
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town, its denominational character, the uniform socio-professional background 
of its students, and its long unbroken tradition, seemed to be factors adding up to 
conservatism. Yet this institution was to be troubled by successive upheavals which 
compelled it, as early as 1964, to opt for a new system of management. 

Firstly, as a result of the growth in student numbers, the academic and depart- 
mental authorities found themselves heading a large and highly complex organiza- 
tion. 

The administration of staff, buildings, finance, and so on, raised serious pro- 
blems, and at the same time Louvain, which contains about half the total number 
of Belgian university students, felt the impact of the mounting political tension 
in the country. The demands of the Flemish deputies, representing the majority 
of the population, were inspired by the fear that the Louvain area, located in 
Flanders, would be gallicized by the numbers of French-speaking students and 
teachers. Matters came to a head in 1968, when U.C.L. was obliged to remove 


from Louvain. AU 3 
The speedy separation of the ancient foundation into two universities, one 


French-speaking, the other Flemish-speaking, was matched by a pne 
division of the central and departmental administrative services. The r р 
was to constitute monolingual Faculties and appoint Deans and Rectors for E 
two linguistic segments; the second was to appoint two General SR Md Mia 
French-speaking and the other Flemish-speaking. These "um pec Soli 
from the academic world took on the French or Flemish-speaking sta y 


as Occasion arose. Wm E d 
The constitution of a completely new administrative set-up allowed the author 


i ts. 
i o handle the running of the Departments 
UM rned, which were tradi- 


iti ities encouraged the 
i inate staff. In addition, the authori 
от на eens еа. by authorizing them to take leave of absence to 
or by enabling them to participate in the numerous 
formed to investigate university matters. 


i т investment. T 
This proved extremely productive as а long Ph ја Јију 1970. The Université 


The division of the universi пен te Leuven acquired legal 
Catholique de Louvain and the 


then 0? jointly owned 

ма і became from s property jointly ow 
: ~ under Belgian law, and 3 third legal body manage ics storm dieu 
administrative purposes. i P dled by this thir d 


YI ant si 
кА the two universities and will ensute aby Ae 
p All matters relating to the unive on the academic S! 

°rPOrate body, which has no competene 


©. Limits of the study 


nstitute for Educational 
formation system, and 
f how it was set up. 


tional I 
f the Interna з 
lysis of the U.C.L. in 


Thi 
B 15 study undertaken at the request 
and à short account О: 


siye cing Will be restricted to an anal 
€S à broad description of its nature: 
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The work undertaken by the U.C.L. An 


administration, and is not concerned w 


alytical Unit deals strictly with university 
and libraries. 


ith the reorganization of university hospitals 
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Glossary 


Batch processing. The operations are grouped together and processed as a single unit. 
The messages received by the computer are stored until the actual processing can 
be carried out. 


Cathode screen terminal. Unit distinct from the computer, consisting of a typewriter- 
type keyboard and a screen on which all the conventional alphanumeric characters 
can be displayed. 


Conversion table. Expression of the dual one-to-one relationship linking the elements 
of two information systems. 


Data bank. Collection of information on a certain subject for the users’ benefit. The 
term does not imply any specific organization of the contents of the bank. 


Data base. A data base consists of magnetic files so organized as to permit multiple 
logical relationships between information belonging to different systems. 


Datum-Information. These two concepts are treated as synonymous in the text. They 
are the coded representation or value of an elementary variable. 


File. Series of data of the same kind, organized on the same lines, concerning a specific 
population. 


Flow chart. Diagram of a logical sequence of operations included in a programme 
and represented by symbols. 


Information. See datum. 
Information system. See page 325. 
Information sub-system. Sub-assembly of an information system. 


Integrated information system. ‘Integrated’ indicates that several sectors of activity have 
been organized in the same system, and that the relationships between the corre- 
sponding data are ensured by a set of codes or machine pointers. 


Job. Sequence of computer runs. 


Management Information System ( MIS). An MIS consists of four parts: 
1. A data base (DB); ј 


2. А DB control programme-retrieval and up-dating of the data it contains: 
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3. Programmes of specific application for users; 


4. A message control programme from and to terminals. 
It may also include: 


DB safeguard programmes; 
Creation and storage routines; 
Statistical routines; 
An inquiry language. 

This system permits information to be handled at two levels: 
basic level: elementary data; 
management level: data classified accordin 


£ to variable criteria which are a priori 
unforeseeable, 


Real time Processing. The physical action and its record 


taneous. Communication between the computer а 
terminal, 


ing by the computer are simul- 
nd the source of action is by 


Study-year. Curriculum ог part-curriculum organized under Belgian Law or by the 
university, consisting of a set of courses followed by the students for one year. 


The U.C.L. offers 690 study-years, combining the 3,300 courses, and leading up 
to about 150 degrees or diplomas. 
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I. Concept of an information system 


A. Definition 


An information system may be seen as a balanced structure of individuals, 
machinery and procedures designed to produce a flow of relevant data collected 
both inside and outside the organization concerned. These data will constitute the 
raw material for decisions to be taken at every level of responsibility. 

Most authors emphasize the importance of the following elements: the integra- 
tion of the data obtained and the ensuing operations, the breaking-down of 
barriers in the organization concerned, intensive use of electronic data-processing 
methods, and the automation of some decision-making. Hence an integrated 
system is the result of the organization of data collection, manual or automated 
processing, and the circulation of data in accordance with the needs of the authori- 
ties and of each separate unit of the whole structure. The co-ordinating equipment 
and procedures offer the exceptional advantage of enabling management to be 
based on information which is easily accessible and regularly up-dated. 


B. Aims 


Companies and administrative departments may be moved by various considera- 
tions when they decide to invest time and money in an information system. For 
example, a recent survey by the Diebold Institute (Federal Republic of Germany) 
identified the objectives shown in the table overleaf.? 

While 70 per cent of those replying stressed the saving achieved by the use of 
data-processing equipment, the enquiry nevertheless revealed that 80 per cent of 
them referred to the speed and detail of the information obtained. In comparison 
with previous years, the number of users who considered automatic data-processing 
equipment to be a valuable aid to decision-making has sharply increased. 


1. R. H. Brien: 'The Managerialization of Higher Education’, 
1970, pp. 273-280. и 

2. Niederhoff R. P., Decision-making and Management System. Siemens Dat: 
No. 2, p.14. ata Report, 5 (1970), 


Educational Record, Summer 
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———— чыл”... 4м . = ..^ 


Replies in 


Replies 

received 

order of (percentage 

peres Reasons for introducing the system figures) 
1 Speedier information about the company's position 63 
2 Saving in staff costs 51 
3 More detailed information about the company's position 50 

4 Necessity of using a computer because of the quality and volume 

of work required 43 
5 Improvement of after-sales service 33 
6 Shortage of manpower 32 
у Saving in cost of equipment 30 
8 Release of capital (by stock reduction, for example) 23 
9 More efficient use of capital committed 11 
10 For publicity purposes 9 
11 Others 5 

over 100! 


1. Owing to multiple replies, 


C. Necessity for a university information system 


1. Functioning of the institution 


Case study carried out at the Catholic Universit. ty of Louvain 


information about the activities of the numerous educational and research units 
allows a check to be kept on the extent to which targets have been achieved, and 
this is essential to the successful pursuit of a given university policy. 

The information system permits some saving of manpower through the rationali- 
zation of the administrative tasks, but the numbers employed by the university 
administration will not be reduced as a result, since the utilization and inter- 
pretation of the data produced by the system require the employment of several 
analysts. The benefits to be obtained from a data system are not to be found in the 
level of employment. They derive from the knowledge about the institution which 
is made available, new means of supplying the management with relevant informa- 
tion to guide its action, and studies carried out on a more reliable basis. 

Efficiency of administrative work, a good image of the institution, some lighten- 
ing of the tasks falling to the senior staff, and added assistance in the taking of 
decisions—these are by no means negligible advantages. The diffusion of relevant 
information is also an important factor in the development of good relations 
between the members of the university community, and it may also be said that 
the participation of members of the university in its management is illusory in the 
absence of information about the problems involved. The regular production of 
such information is thus a pre-requisite for participation. The information system 
not only serves the purposes of administrative efficiency and internal relations, 
but also furthers a policy aim: the development of a dialogue between members of 
the university community. 


2. Relations with the outside world 


Decisions concerning the universities are often taken at national level, and the 
authorities therefore require information at that level in order to take these 
decisions. They can obtain this in useful form only if the data supplied by the 
various universities are compatible. Such uniformity presupposes the adoption of 
definitions accepted by all the institutions concerned, and identical procedures. 
The constitution of an information system is thus equally necessary at national 
and at institutional level. 


D. Dynamic concept of an information system 


An information system has to be introduced by progressive stages, each stage 
responding to different needs and corresponding to a specific level of organization 
and integration. It is therefore dangerous to forge ahead and aim straight for the 
most sophisticated level; in fact, it is only when the elementary needs of administra- 
tive operation have been satisfied that the subsequent stages can be worked out. 
Nevertheless, the success of the undertaking will depend on the general approach 
governing the first applications. 
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1. Improving administrative efficiency 


The volume of administrative operations carried out in a large institution raises 
certain problems of organization, which are often solved through mechanization. 
This is commonly the case with the payment of staff salaries, accounting operations 
and student registrations. Similar reforms are sometimes introduced in other 
fields, such as drawing up timetables of Courses, recordin 
the budget. 


These innovations respond to a pressing need for administrative reform, and 
frequently result from a series of complaints from teachers, researchers or students. 
If carried out piecemeal, they may lead to worse confusion. A specific service 
should therefore be made responsible for the co-ordination of administrative 
reforms. This will avoid any duplication of staff and equipment, while the service 
will be responsible for identifying the data required for decision 
sectors of each activity concerned. 


g book loans or preparing 


-making in the 


2. Data base 


The recording of information on cards, tapes, discs or drums speeds up the 
processing and links up the various components of the system. The recording 
should therefore be planned so as to facilitate the inter-relations between the 


material potential, and 
ervices. 


c : the information available 
and its computer processing; the production of succinct 
data such as is needed as a basis for decision. 


3. Information system 


characteristics. 


(a) Identification of relevant information 
The formulation of a System mu 
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the documentation contained in the various files. Periodic reports can then be 
produced manually or by automated equipment. For example, the financial 
information will show day by day the balance available in cash and in the bank, 
week by week the organization's commitments to third parties, and month by 
month the accounting balance and the proportion of the budget used. The regular 
production of detailed statements facilitates the marshalling of information for 
decision-making purposes. The differing degrees of aggregation of the basic data 
will thus correspond to the levels of decision; the statements will allow stock to be 
taken of the resources employed, and will also enable the relationships between 
the combinations of resources invested in the organization's activities and the 
standards of performance to be studied. Such information constitutes the essential 
material for subsequent systems analysis. 


(b) Reorganization of services 

An information system implies not only the marshalling of information for 
decision-making purposes, but also the reorganization of the operational services. 
At this stage, the system will take decisions automatically in spheres where human 
intervention is not necessarily required. The system thus releases human resources 
which can be more effectively redeployed. Examples are the automatic ordering of 
supplies when stocks fall to a certain level, the sending of reminders when the 
payment of registration fees is behind-hand, or checking the necessary formalities 
for registration. It is at this stage that the re-ordering of the information procedures 
to eliminate human intervention at certain points takes place. 


(c) Supervision of performance 

The third feature of the information system is the possibility of supervision 
offered to the authorities. Periodically, the various units of an organization may be 
asked to specify not only the volume of resources they require, but also the level 
of activity they wish to attain. The latter information has to be communicated in 
concrete terms, stating for example the number of degrees to be awarded, number 
of doctorates, or number of completed publications. It provides useful points 
of reference which enable the authorities to verify the performance of the different 
units, and give a considered opinion based on specific data. The information 
system enlightens the authorities on these points, and gives them the opportunity 
of reorienting their approach according to the results achieved. 


4. Management system 


The data base and the information system deal only with existing situations, 
leaving it to the responsible parties to decide whether changes are necessary. The 
object of the management system is to enable them to test the consequences of their 
decisions. 

Linear projections or more sophisticated models consisting of a set of mathema- 
tical expressions describing analytically the relationships between the many factors 
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of each component of the institution may be used for this purpose. The formula- 

tion of a simulation model demands: 

1. Determination of the main dimensions of the universe to be described (e.g., 
teaching and support activities; research, support activities; administration of 
social services; buildings and maintenance). 

2. For each dimension, definition of the parameters and the mode of expression 
of their relationships (financial terms, full- or part-time jobs, units of area, 
etc.), using linear or possibly curvilinear mathematical formulae. 

3. Time weighting (rate of inflation, rate of discount on investment expenditure, 
spread of investment expenditure over the study, planning, construction and 
equipment phases, for example). 

4. Determination of criteria of statistical acceptability. 

The simulation model allows the incidence of a decision to be calculated for a 

series of assumptions. The model translates the short- and long-term effects into 

material or financial terms. For instance, on the basis of a projection of student 
numbers, the requirements for academic and scientific staff appointments can be 

estimated for several alternative teaching-staff structures; subsequently, using a 

system of norms, the consequences can be assessed in respect of utilisation and 

possibly construction of buildings, appointment of administrative staff, operating 
costs, etc. 

The object of the management system is to maximise the use of resources for the 
achievement of the aims of the institution. The constituent data enable operational 
research techniques to be applied. The decision-maker, at this stage, has at his 
disposal relevant information, and also quantitative analyses which provide a 
firm basis for his reasoning. This is, of course, the ideal stage to which the systems 
analysts aspire. In practice, however, the system is found to be made up of different 
elements which will always prevent the most refined techniques from being applied 
to all the data. 

In the first place, the constitution of a system is an exceedingly long business, an 
iterative process of trials, errors and part successes. As the enterprise is a living 
reality, it is bound to change, and data will alter. The system has to be adjusted 
accordingly, and can therefore never be regarded as completed. In the second place, 
the optimization of the use of resources can be considered only in a context 
of clearly defined objectives. The university differs from most other organizations 
in the complexity of its structure and the diffuse nature of the decision-making 
Process, It is difficult to use operations research techniques in this context. To 
begin with, the calculation of an objective function becomes a very difficult 
matter; at the same time, the pursuit of different and often competing objectives 
by a large number of units obliges the analyst to apply difficult sub-optimizations 
When there are a great many interactions between the various elements of the 
structure. The activities of a major institution turn on a series of objectives some 
of which may appear to be contradictory; the optimum allocation of resources 
among those activities must then proceed from a higher objective, of such а 
general character that it becomes illusory to attempt to define it, still less 10 
quantify it. This does not mean that systematic studies should not be undertaken 
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since, failing the possibility of mathematical exactitude, they may draw upon 
expert opinion and considered value judgements, by applying the Delphi technique 
for example. 


E. Sources of information 


An information system consists of data drawn both from the institution and from 
its environment. Examples of the second category are as follows: 
(a) changes in Government resources and in the proportion allocated 
to higher education; 
(b) statistics on the employment market; 
(c) legislation concerning the statutes of universities, the conferring of 
degrees, etc.; 
(d) syllabuses of other universities; 
(e) recruitment of university staff in the country as a whole; 
(f) grading and remuneration of academic and scientific staff in one's own 
and other countries; 
(g) forecasting studies, etc. 
By no means all of these can data be fed into a computer; the latter is indeed only 
one instrument, among many, in the constitution of an information system. 

The data drawn from outside should enable the responsible parties to study their 
university's role in relation to the environment, and to draw the necessary conclu- 
sions for the management of the institution. Although neither the volume nor the 
technical level of processing of such data are comparable with those obtained from 
the university, their strategic value is obviously just as great. 


F. Conditions of success 


1. A political decision 


The setting-up of an information system is not merely a matter of the successive 
reform of various procedures. It must, indeed, have the effect of improving not only 
the administrative operation of the institution but also the decision-making process. 

In the long run, all the procedures will have to be integrated within the informa- 
tion system. Its progressive implementation is thus irreversible, if all or part of the 
capital invested is not to be lost. The decision to embark upon the introduction of 
an information system is thus binding upon the authorities themselves, the 
administrative services and the education and research units. This decision should 
originate at the highest level, and serve as a basis for the work of the analysts and 
heads of administrative services over a period of many years. 
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2. Overall plan 


No set theory governs the progressive stages of setting up an information system, 
but experience shows that the first steps in mechanization hold some danger for the 
organization concerned. 

At this stage, each administrative service is analyzed in turn. If the analysts do 
not work to an overall plan, there is no hope of building up a real system; further- 
more, if the analysts cannot go against the wishes of those in charge of the various 
services (accountants, treasurer, etc.), the procedures will be mechanized without 
altering their bureaucratic character. The resulting system will be cumbersome and 
without effect on the decision-making process. 

From the technical standpoint, analysis must be done before programming, or it 
will simply produce chains of bulky programmes, very difficult to handle. Any 
alteration in the chains will entail a considerable amount of work, so that analysts 
and programmers will spend most of their time adapting the existing programmes 
to new requirements, without inventing new applications, while the users will 
be obliged to work with obsolete data. The administrative services, which have 
to deal with urgent, practical day-to-day problems, will lose confidence, and will 
set up parallel manual files of their own. The final absurdity will be a doubling of 
the volume of work with no improvement in performance. 


3. Flexibility and future prospects 


The constitution of an information System rests on certain assumptions, especially 
as far as the aims to be achieved by the institution are concerned. If the system 
is not extremely flexible it can become a factor of resistance to change. After some 
time, the aims will tend to alter, and the answers Supplied by the system will 
be less apposite; in certain cases, the information provided may even hide the real 
nature of the problems. 

The time has come to provide information which can keep step with the evolu- 
tion of the university. In preference to a figure for the number of students, for 
instance, one representing the number of hours’ attendance at courses may be 
adopted. Even this, however, indicates only official performance, and can be used 
only as a basis for calculating remuneration and floor space. The ‘management’ 
figure might be the number of hours of actual contact, which would be obtained 
only upon enquiry. All such data should be incorporated in a satisfactory system, 


to meet all conjectures about the future of the institution and its component 
units. 


University authorities who wis 
therefore take care not to leave 


ims are being achieved, and only if it does so can it be something 


more than a means of maximizing the use of resources in the service of objectives 
which may already be out of date. 
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4. Choice of methods 


The setting-up of an information system is, in a sense, independent of the technical 
processes employed. Before the computer age, private or public entities recorded 
information in account books or on card indexes. This material met to some 
extent at least the requirements of the management. Nowadays, the volume of data 
needed and the growing complexity of universities argue in favour of the adoption 
of automated data-processing. 

A uniform solution is, however, out of the question. On the contrary, the 
administrative heads will base any decision on this matter on a cost-benefit analysis 
comparing the advantages and drawbacks of the traditional methods and of 
automated data-processing. Such an analysis will take into account the material, 
human and financial resources which the institution can afford to devote to a 
data-processing service, the period required for the introduction of the reforms, 
and the perturbation they will inevitably cause in the functioning of the institution. 
The decision will have to be based on quantitative and qualitative data. Once taken, 
it will launch the university administration on a course which can be reversed only 
with great difficulty. 

Section V.2 briefly compares the batch-processing and real-time-processing 
methods. It describes a method of analysis which takes a number of quantitative 
factors into account. The reader will note that, in spite of the slightly higher cost, 
U.C.L. chose the real-time-processing method. Time will show that this choice 
was justified by qualitative considerations of speed and sureness. 


5. Timetable 


Each university has different characteristics, and therefore different priorities. 

The first step is to appoint a person responsible for the whole operation, con- 
stitute an analytical service, decide to allot machine time to the administration, 
and engage the first members of the staff required to work out the system. 

The second step is to consider the required links with the sub-systems and 
decide on the coding principles and the timetable. The choice of data-processing 
Will be made during this phase, which will also include intensive training of the 
analysts. 

Next, the various sub-systems will be dealt with one by one, according to the 
university’s order of priorities. Section II.4 describes, purely as an illustration, the 
various stages gone through at U.C.L. 


6. Human resources 


The formulation of an information system requires good leadership in the ad- 
ministration itself. One person must be invested with the responsibility for co- 
ordinating the procedures at the systems and methods level. 

A. variety of talents are needed in the setting-up of an information System. In a 
first phase, the accent will be on the rationalization of administrative procedures 
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and on data-processing. Those responsible for these operations must have consid- 
erable organizing ability, and must be able to secure the assistance of a staff 
fully qualified in financial, accounting, statistical and computer techniques. 

Later on, the application of the first data combinations will require the appoint- 
ment of one or more psychologists, sociologists and economists. At the manage- 
ment-system stage, operations research techniques will be applied, to enable the 
relationships between the various phenomena to be identified, the utilization of 
resources in stock management, for example, to be optimized, and simulations 
models to be constructed. 

The application of modern management techniques demands the constitution 
of a pluri-disciplinary team. The most difficult problems are those of recruiting, 
training, leading and lastly keeping the team. The university will have to offer 
the team members work as varied as they would find elsewhere, at salaries equiv- 
alent to the market rate; or else allow confirmed technicians to work for a clearly 
specified proportion of their time as ’consultants‘. Such an arrangement would 
assure them of an additional income and of contacts with the market enabling 
them to keep abreast of technological developments. Those heading the team will 
have to see that the progress of the work undertaken in the university does not 
suffer from this diversification of effort. 
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П. The U.C.L. information system 


A. Structure of the system 


An integrated information system is made up of different parts which are described, 
for the sake of convenience, as sub-systems. 

A. possible way of sub-dividing the university institution is according to its 
academic and administrative structure, but this relatively rigid classification 
constantly has to be reviewed. It makes no allowance for the increasingly inter- 
disciplinary character of both teaching and research. Furthermore, the components 
of the academic and administrative structure pursue different objectives concur- 
rently, and often use common resources. Thus, they frequently use the same data, 
which should be combined at a higher level. At this point the general flow chart 
becomes highly complicated, any alterations and up-datings involve laborious 
Work, and the efliciency of the system is impaired accordingly. 

A. second approach takes account of the chief elements of the university: 
Students, teachers, buildings, research projects, courses, and so on. This gives too 
fragmentary a picture, and does not allow the necessary combinations to be made. 
An information system based on such sub-divisions would in fact constitute a 
collection of separate files. The production of synthesized data would be difficult, 
and would require much computer-time. This is not a structure geared to decision- 
making. 

Another possibility would be to classify the system according to the activities 
carried out at the university. While such a sub-division would be logical, it would 
not necessarily be operational. Often, commitments and expenditure could be 
attributed to one particular activity only after breakdown and analysis. Such a 
structure would therefore determine the presentation of the results of data- 
processing, but not the lines of organization. The complexity of such a System 
would render it rigid and unable to progress. 

The constraints referred to above indicate that the university information System 
should be divided into a few general categories corresponding to the basic logic 
a the data. They should, in fact, correspond to the main components of university 
пе. 


The distinction between resources committed and activities carried out to 
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achieve the objectives seems to meet the needs more satisfactorily than the compila- 
tion of files according to structure, which is always subject to modification, or 
ing to type of activity, which is too heterogeneous. 
кч ка аА. а commits o resources over which it has direct control. These 
include financial, material (buildings and equipment) and human (academic 
scientific, administrative and technical staff) means. Other resources represent a 
demand from the outside world. Students belong to this category; they are at one 
and the same time raw material and product; it is the university's iob to assist their 
development. Many universities make a selection of candidates for registration, 
and thus influence the *input', but U.C.L. does not apply such a policy. The stu- 
dents thus constitute a *demand' element coming from society, and the university 
has little control over their numbers. It needs to ensure the optimum combination 
of the factors at its disposal in order to answer this demand. This special position 
explains the importance which must be attached to the constitution of a students 
information sub-system. 
The structure of the information System may be summed up as follows: 


Environment 
Inputs 
(1) Staff 
(2) Buildings and equipment 
(3) Financial means 
Outputs 
(4) Activities 
Input and output category 
(5) Students. 


X. ud > i; : AC : ivities 
This simple structure makes it possible to co-ordinate the administrative Hey 
and collect the data at the source. Broadly speaking, it takes account о (ow 
specialization of the administrative services. The routine work requires 


P Е TRE m 
comparisons between the different sub-systems, and this gives the whole syste 
great flexibility. 


к р е 
However, the compilation of each file must be planned with reference to th 


other elements of the System. The file on teaching activities will therefore iuge 
data concerning the teaching staff, students, buildings and equipment, and 
financial resources allocated for such activities and for the different courses. Чу 

The ‘activities’ sub-system is less operational than the others, and less direc ~ 
useful for ‘management’. It is, however, more complete, and entails reference i 
the other parts of the System. It must be planned to fit the authorities" informato 
requirements. Its implementation depends on that of the other sub-systems, ап 
on the decision-making process which is partly based on it, 


t CAO cu E а i ity’: i ME 
The ‘activities’ files must be classified according to the university’s aims. pe 
sets of files may be suggested: 


l. The teaching file mu 
teaching dispensed du 
activities to be proje 


+ i i he 
st contain a record of the courses given, details irs 
Ting the period considered, and data allowing the teac 
cted into the future. 
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2. The research file should contain the current research projects, research projects 
previously conducted, and publications by members of the university. 

3. ‘Public service’ activities, i.e. refresher courses, lectures, and so on, must also 
be recorded in a file if the university wishes to have an accurate picture of its 
contribution to society. 

4. Extra-curricular activities should be inventoried. Combined with the teaching 
activities they make it possible, for example, to calculate how the various 
categories of students spend their time. The full set of data serves as a basis for 
decisions on academic policy and the reform of curricula. 

The structure of an integrated university data system may be graphically re- 

presented as in Figure 1. 


Environment 


BUILDINGS 
PERSONNEL EQUIPMENT 


ACTIVITIES 
RESEARCH 
SOCIAL LIFE PUBLIC SERVICE 


LOGISTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Q-4zmoc-A-o 


— 
m 
> 
© 
= 
2 
O 


FIGURE 1. Structure of an integrated university data system 


Tt will be noted that the Analytical Unit confines its attention to the university 
itself, without including the library or the university hospital. 


B. Integrated nature of the information system 


The integrated nature of the information system is mainly dependent on the 
following three factors: unified coding system; links between files; anı 


of PPBS. d application 
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1. Unified coding system 


All production units (i.e., units consuming and generating resources) were a 
presented by a mnemonic code of not more than four letters, combined wit 1 
six-figure numerical code. The mnemonic code permits ease of handling by : 
concerned (staff, services, students); the numerical code allows all these units to be 
arranged in a graded structure. In this way, a manageable structure of all the 
production units in the institution is obtained (see Section III). v" 

To this central pivot additional numerical codes are linked, so that the activities 
going on in the institution can be represented by connecting them to the rie" 
sponding production unit (see Section IV). The integration of the various sets о 
activities is thus implicit in the coding system. On the basis of these key characters, 
all the elements which go to make up the structure and activities of the institution 
are identifiable and can be referred to in the files. k 

The way of obtaining the closest integration would be to set up a data ome 
making all the information accessible through the same process, which wou 
permit rearrangement or selection with no further programming. This solution 
was not applied at Louvain, mainly because the requisite software had not been 
perfected at the time when the computer system was worked out. 


2. Links between files 


In the absence of a data base and its mana, 
and an attempt was made to optimize the 


available (cross-reference between files) a 
The files were as follows: 


iled 
gement system several files were си € 
ratio between the amount of informat! 
nd the storage capacity. 


elements of structure 
research activities 
study-years 

Courses 

students 

budgets (current accounts) 
accounting plan 
personnel 

premises 

equipment 

suppliers 


The keys to the first four files being similar, as far as the mnemonic Р E. 
Tepresenting structure, was concerned, immediate links were available betwe 
research, study-years and Courses on the one hand, and structure on the other. tia 

Other links between files are obtained by pointers, sometimes with par 
duplication of the information (see Figure 2). 


З A b; 
Each pointer file can be selected by one of the pointers it contains, and o d 
the element constituting the key to the file to which it points. Figure 2 $ 
that: 
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1. All the files can be organized on the basis of the university structure. Courses, 
study-years, and research are automatically so ordered, given that their keys 
represent the structure itself. Students are ordered according to years of study. 
(The accounting plan is a separate structure pursuing a different objective, and 
the suppliers are not concerned here). . 

2. The budgets file can be ordered according to any element constituting a key in 
another file. The various budgets can thus be established by: 

structural element 

item of equipment 

premises 

course 

member of staff (holding an account) 

research activity 

accounting application 

supplier 
Specific problems of analytical accounting can also be solved by additional 
programming; for example to know the cost of course X in equipment Y, one 
can select the cross-checks between the budgets allotted to equipment Y and 
those allotted to course X (see Appendix 6). 

3. The links between premises, equipment and students are not clearly revealed; 
nor are those between budgets and students. This flaw arises directly from the 
realities of the university system in Belgium. Premises and equipment are linked 
to teaching activities, that is courses, whereas the students have to register bY 
study-year, which represents a fixed number of courses. For this reason, the 
automated establishment of the course timetables was not introduced. If the 
legal concept of study-years was replaced by a more flexible concept of curricula, 
and students were enrolled Per course, not for a set of courses, it would be 
possible to set up links between students and courses, courses and premises. 
The links between budgets and students also depend on legal constraints. The 

majority of the university's funds are drawn from State subsidies. These subsidies 


are granted under several general heads, covering five groups in the academic 


Structure (medicine, veterinary medicine, human sciences, exact sciences, agrono- 
mics) and three types of cost 


(equipment, operating, personnel) according to и 
number of students enrolled in each of these groups. Financial resources obtained 
directly from students (registration fees) are attributed to one item in the ac 
Counting plan, and each student's financial situation vis-d-vis the university 15 
Stored in the student file. 


for all the required links between син 
€ framework of the structure prescribed у 


' I text, and with the means available, satisfactory 
Integration was achieved in the U.C.L. information System. 


In a less restricted Context, with the advanced software now available, the data 
of the system would have been controlled like the items in a data bank, with the 
concept of the file giving place to the concept of the informative element, capable 
of being handled alone or in conjunction with any other element. Such a sophis- 
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ticated solution would be valid only for large university complexes; it would, 
however, secure virtually perfect integration of the institution's various information 
sub-systems. 


3. Application of PPBS techniques 


Programme Budgeting is a method of management and decision-making initiated 
in the U.S. Defense Department and adopted, since 1966, by a number of public 
bodies. The Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System (PPBS) has several 
fundamental characteristics: 


(a) Overriding importance of objectives. The initial phase of PPBS ignores the 
existing organizational structure. It concentrates on the definition of the objectives 
of the institution and its different components, details the measures needed to 
achieve them, and then fixes the contribution required from each structural 
unit. 


(b) Relationship between measures taken and resources committed. PPBS should 
make it possible to compare the resources committed with the activities under- 
taken. Resources should be understood to cover not merely financial resources, 
but also human and material ones. 


(c) Permanent control over a period of several years. If the plans are to retain 
their interest, they must be kept constantly under review, and the results must be 
compared with the forecasts. Any departure from the implementation timetable, 
and any failure to observe the limits, must be at once communicated to the 
responsible authorities. 


(d) Decisive function of analyses. Programme Budgeting is chiefly distinguished 
by the scope of the systems analyses. The latter take account of the objectives, the 
alternative approaches, and, in each case, the comparative costs and benefits. 
The analyses often require the processing of a large stock of information, and its 
interpretation by quantitative methods. 


Programming can be done only after recording and structuring the activities. The 
thousands of activities pursued in a university have to be grouped by main sectors 
corresponding to the objectives, and structured at different levels of general 
application: programmes, sub-programmes and element of programmes. 

The programmes constitute a set of activities directed towards the achievement 
of one of the objectives. Each programme will thus contain activities which are 
either complementary, or nearly interchangeable in the achievement of the 
objectives. 

Sub-divisions of each programme or sub-programme combine more specific 
activities directly contributing to the achievement of the program: 


= me objectives. 
The lower level consists of programme elements. Combinations of Iesources 
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(personnel, buildings, equipment, operating subsidies, etc.) form an integral p 
of a programme or sub-programme, and have a specific function in this a . 
The programme elements are assembled to ‘furnish’ the general structure of the 
programmes and sub-programmes. Their place in the general structure may 
sometimes cause certain problems. Some units may be organizationally responsible 
to a Faculty, for example, but fulfil some of the targets pertaining to another 
Faculty. The structure of activities should not reproduce the organigram of а 
university. If the existing situation is seen in perspective, each department 
contribution to the achievement of the objectives can be discerned. Duplications 
or deficiencies in the organization can also be detected. The structure must be 
exceedingly flexible, so that it can be adapted to any new development in the 
institution or its environment. The application of PPBS requires complete integra- 
tion of information concerning the university structure, objectives, resources 
invested and services expected and obtained. The existence of an integrated in- 
formation system is thus a condition of the success of a university PPBS. Only 
the integrated management system can attribute the resources to the thousands 
of activities and establish links between those activities and objectives assigned to 
the hundreds of education and research units over time. The integrated manage- 


ment system provides the base needed for analyses, and ultimately for the taking 
of important decisions, 


4. State of the art at U.C.L. 


Integration of the information system is effected at the coding stage. This is nh 
operational measure which allows many links to be established between the sub- 
Systems. 
The mean computer capacity (128 K) and the rudimentary nature of the заг, 
available prevented relations from being established between files by an automate 
System of pointers. The links are therefore effected through the coding system. 


: s P : а 
The files are, however, so organized that nothing prevents their being adapte 
later on for more elaborate management software. 


At the same time, the Inventory of the units and their activities was drawn up i 


Such a way that the Objectives of each could be identified, and the management ч d 
U.C.L. along PPBS principles could be introduced on a medium-term pw i 
However, this has not yet been done. Only the first inventory stage has be 


completed, allowing all the flexibility required for the pursuit of the above objec- 
tive. 


C. Outlines of reform 


1. Renovation of the administration 


As already stated, the administrative services of U.C.L. were set up between 
1967 and 1970. As an i 


n illustration, reference may be made to Appendix 1 (page 
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428), which illustrates the structure of the administration at 1 February 1968 and 
1 November 1970. It has obviously expanded. 

In addition to the rectorate services and the general administration, account 
must be taken of the buildings services (about 60 people), the central clinical 
secretariat and the units responsible for the co-ordination of social and cultural 
activities. The administrative services have grown over the last two years to keep 
pace with the various decision-making bodies at U.C.L., which call upon 39 
members with varying frequency: President, Rector, Deans, and so on. 


2. Constitution of the analytical unit 


The principle of the constitution of an analytical unit was approved by the Bureau 
of the U.C.L. Academic Council on 25 October 1967. The first two members of 
the unit took up their duties in February and March 1968. 

On a long-term view, the work of the Analytical Unit concerns the rationaliza- 
tion of the decision-making process at U.C.L. In a shorter view, its mission is to 
improve the existing management techniques at U.C.L. Two-and-a-half years 
after their introduction, the Analytical Unit and the data-processing service 
employed eighteen people: 

1 head 

2 civil engineers, specialists in industrial management 
1 ‘business’ engineer 

1 civil engineer, specialist in applied mathematics 
2 data-processing specialists 

3 Assembler programmers 

3 Cobol programmers 

1 chief operator 

1 operator 

1 card punch monitor 

2 punch operators. 


3. Hardware 


The two Louvain universities began operations with one IBM 360/40 and one 
IBM 360/44, each of 128 K. The Analytical Unit uses the IBM 360/40, which is 
better suited to management applications. It is equipped with 5 magnetic tape 
units, 1 card reader-punch and 3 magnetic disc units. In 1971 these units were 
replaced by one IBM 2314 to increase the capacity of the disc storage. In 1972 
the 1BM 360/44 was replaced by a 370/145. An IBM 1050 teletype terminal is 
connected to the computer. 

The Analytical Unit also has tele-processing equipment connected to the 
computer by an IBM 2701. It consists of four IBM 2260 cathode screen terminals 
controlled by an IBM 2848 unit. 

The Analytical Unit has programmed in Cobol, Fortran, PL, and Assembler. 
It has also worked out a technique for programme analysis which can be used by 
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all its members. Analyses and programmes are standardized; the files are drawn 


up in a standard form which allows them to be consulted by other analysts or 
programmers. 


D. Stages of implementation 


The breakdown into sub-systems makes it possible to approach the problems a few 
ata time, so that gradually an integrated system may be built up. 

The following table recapitulates the work of the Analytical Unit. It is by no 
means set up as a model for the progressive constitution of an information system. 
In many cases the reorganization of a sub-system is required for special reasons, 
for instance the interest shown by a head of service in data-processing, the de- 
parture of another or the urgent call for statistics needed for policy discussions. 
The timing will therefore be different in every university, and will reflect each 
institution’s specific demands, 

At Louvain, circumstances led us to give priority to the reform of the registra- 
tion procedure. From 1960 onwards the influx of students’ caused a number of 
problems, and at times the Registrar’s office was overwhelmed with work. This 
meant that thousands of students had to devote several hours to the formalities 
of registration for studies or for examinations and the productivity of the clerical 
staff declined as a result of excessive overtime. The Registrar had no solution to 


under an overall pl 
is a special case. In 
may have to be rej 


It is not the authors’ intention to take the reader through the successive phases 
of the process at T. 


ouvain; he may, however, be interested in the methods used 
and the long-term Objective in view. 
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E. Role of the administrative services 


1. Responsibility for information 


The constitution of an information system renders the administrative services 
increasingly interdependent. In addition, the mechanization of a large proportion 
of tasks means that the data-processing unit is the intermediary between the 
services concerned and the machine. Card-punching, checking and computer 
handling of the data are potential sources of error, and hence of inter-service 
conflict. 

From the very beginning therefore, one agreed principle of reorganization was 
that each service should be responsible for the reliability of the data it fed into the 
computer. This allows for three possibilities in practice: 

(a) the service fills in the basic forms for transmission to the card-punch section; 
(b) the service handles the card-punching itself, if the volume of operations 

justifies the full-time use of a card-punch machine; 

(c) the service has direct access to the computer. 

The third alternative is the best, and this is the one applied by the registration 
service, which has the use of terminals connected to the computer for several 
hours each week. Registration staff up-date the information themselves, after 
which the data-processing service handles it in the appropriate manner. 


2. Consultation prior to reform 


No alteration is made to existing procedures without prior consultation. Every 
month the administrative secretaries of the Faculties meet to consider an agenda 
covering the various projected reforms and the head of the service concerned 
participates in the meeting. Each reform project is commented on and analyzed, 
and the minutes of the meeting record the various suggestions made by those 
present, The following month the item reappears on the agenda, and the amended 
project is again discussed. After further amendment, if necessary, it is formally 
adopted, to be put into effect forthwith. This protracted consultation procedure 
allows the analysts to benefit from the suggestions of the members of the staff 
with experience of administrative problems, and at the same time it allows the 
management to form a precise idea of what is needed, and subsequently to con- 
vince others of the need to respect the decisions taken. 


3. Training of staff 


The application of administrative formalities and, in certain cases, the taking of 
micro-decisions, the introduction of more and more elaborate management 
methods, the devolution of responsibility and the wide participation in the formula- 
tion of reform projects, are all factors which make it essential for the staff to 
Teceive appropriate training. 

This training should familiarize them with data-processing techniques, particu- 
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larly with the method of problem analysis worked out in the Analytical Unit. 
The senior administrators should also be conversant with the content of the 
data bank and the possibilities and cost of data-processing. Training on these 
lines is essential if a genuine dialogue is to be established between the administra- 
tive services which are the producers and users of the data, and the computer 
service which is responsible for processing them. ms 

The training may take the form of sessions organized within the university, ог 
of courses arranged by specialized centres in which members of the staff are en- 
rolled. A large part of the training will be acquired ‘on the job’, that is during the 
analysis of the problems and the discussion of the reform projects. Throughout 
this vital phase of the constitution of the information sub-systems, the analysts 
will take great care never to impose a point of view, especially in technical matters, 
without informing their hearers of all the reasons behind it. Only by this patient 
approach can they avoid the ill-feeling provoked by a reorganization prescribe 
from above. Such a dialogue will allow the administrative staff to become familiar 
with the technical components of the information system. 


F. Technical conditions of success 


1. Coding principles 


To facilitate the identification of the data and of the machine processing, а code 
has to be adopted, complying with a number of criteria: 
univocal character; 
legibility; d: 
ease of machine handling, irrespective of the type of machines employee 
flexibility and ease of up-dating; 
compatibility with other coding systems; 


t H H Ley с e 
generalized application, and possibility of referring to other data of the sam' 
kind. 


These criteria are sometimes contradictory. For instance, the legibility of а pw 
often depends on its length and on the use of letters; but the processing of da 
expressed in a code of this type will require more computer-time. . kes 

The strict application of a single coding system throughout the university m s 
it possible to integrate the data, use identical media and processing technique 
and finally, constitute a data bank. The Bureau of the U.C.L. Academic СЫ. 
decided, in September 1968, that 'any proposal for a code, or for the rig o ё 
ОЁ the existing codes, and any transfer of information to the data bank must 
submitted to the Analytical Unit for decision’. All codes are kept up to date iy tis 
Analytical Unit, and the fact that it processes all the administrative data enables 
it to have the same coding system applied by all services. 

Every sub-system operates with a series of codes identifying the various Да 
for example types of expenditure and financing services, students and study-Ye27*, 
or buildings and equipment. These items could not, however, be incorporate 
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ina data bank unless they were connected by a common link. The hub of the coding 
system, and hence of the data bank, is constituted by the ‘structure’ code, re- 
representing the organization chart of the university. This four-letter code links 
up with the codes identifying the activities performed by each unit in U.C.L.'s 
academic, administrative and social structure. 


2 Analysis as a first essential 


The name, like the composition, of the U.C.L. Analytical Unit indicates the 
importance attached to analysis prior to any programming operation. Experience 
has shown the value of a first investment in analysis. Unless analysis is done the 
problems are not considered in their entirety, and relationships between files and 
procedures are taken as given. This approach leads to the juxtaposition of proc- 
essing sequences which hampers the operation. Furthermore, an efficient manage- 
ment analysis is the basis for an intensive technical analysis. The latter alone can 
serve as a basis for sub-division of the programmes along the lines best suited to 
the joint demands of administrative application and computer operation. 


3. Modular concept of programming 


The success of an information system depends on its flexibility in use and its 
capacity to adapt to changes in the logic and form of the data. This is the principle 
which leads the analysts to consider the idea of computer processing, which in 
fact consists of carrying out arithmetical or logical operations on data recorded 
in the central processing unit. The results of operations will be included in the 
same unit, regardless of the source or output of the data. Processing is therefore 
independent of the configuration of the computers, the compilation of files or the 
presentation of data. 

The flexibility of the system calls for a modular concept of programming. 
The sub-division of programmes into routine operations of access to the files 
and processing modules increases their adaptability. A change in configuration, 
for example, will affect only access to the peripheral equipment. Conversely, a 
logical correction in processing will leave the structure of the data unchanged. 
This concept allows a considerable saving in programming time to be made, as a 
number of modules will be used several times over in a given application. Systems 
of the OS/360/IBM or SCOPE (CDC) type allow the programmes to be indepen- 
dent of the medium. The use of specialized modules extends this advantage to the 
compilation of files and access to them. 


4. The punched card: an obsolete instrument 


The manipulation of punched cards is a considerable source of difficulties, both 
for programming purposes and for the input of data into the computer. 

The adoption of punched cards as a basis for programming offers the temptation 
of rearranging manually the elements of one active system to form another. 
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This practice inevitably leads to the cards being put back in their proper order by 
hand, which is both a source of error and time-consuming. It is therefore preferable 
to fix the operational processing chains on a magnetic medium, and regard the 
set of ‘files’ constituted by them as a fresh information sub-system. 
The putting of data on cards involves several preliminary stages: 

answering a questionnaire 

coding the data 

punching the data 

checking on conventional machines 

checking on the computer and listing the errors 

coding the corrected data 

punching the corrected data 

checking the corrected data. 
All these tasks, carried out at different times by different people who are not in 
touch with the source of information, leave room for error at every stage, and 
entail a lapse of a fortnight to a month between the supplying of the data and the 
production of results. The risks of loss or destruction of cards or manuscript 
material which are passed on from one service to another represent a real hazard, 
which can be considerably reduced by teleprocessing, where 

the data are obtained directly from the source 

checks and corrections are carried out immediately 

the information is available by the end of the day. 
The administrative service responsible for keeping the files up-to-date has confi- 
dence in the accuracy of the data, as it works with files which reflect the actual 
position at the time, not with material compiled several days or weeks earlier. 
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III. The ‘structure’ file 


A. Conception 


The ‘structure’ code represents the general organigram of U.C.L. It constitutes the 
foundation of the data sub-systems, as activities, appropriations, staff, etc., all 
come under the same unit, and are therefore identified by the code for this unit. The 
‘structure’ code is the hub around which all the data sub-systems revolve. 

The U.C.L. is divided into Faculties, covering groups which represent the major 
disciplines (history, physics, economics, etc.). The groups are made up of units 
pursuing more specific Objectives, so that there is a three-tier structure. The 
administrative and social services are built up in the same way. 

The U.C.L. structure, like that of other universities, is frequently criticized. 
The coding system therefore has to be extremely flexible, so as to accommodate 
eventual modifications without difficulty. 

The success of a coding system depends on its adoption not only by the various 
administrative services involved but also by the academic and scientific staff as a 
Whole, as well as by the students. The first requirement for a code is thus its 
legibility, even at the expense of the speed of data-processing by machine. The 
various elements are mnemonically coded, using only letter symbols. Such a 
coding has the advantage of being both easy to memorize and legible to the 
uninitiated. In many cases the symbol chosen is already used in the university. 

An alphabetical code of not more than four letters was chosen. The classification 
of the units, groups and Faculties in the non-alphabetical order of the university 
Structure was obtained by translating the four letters into a six-figure code, two 
figures identifying the element's position in each of the three tiers of the Structure. 
Intervals of two, five or ten places allow new units, groups or Faculties to be in- 
serted into the flow chart. For example: 


FACULTY | GROUP UNIT 


30 M = DROI Faculty of Law 

35 = — SESP Faculty of Econ., Soc. & Polit 
a T: — MD Medicine i 
45 Ex = FLTR Faculty of Philosophy & Letters 
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FACULTY GROUP UNIT 


50 — — SC Faculty of Science 
02 — MATH Mathematics group 
04 — PHYS Physics group 
06 — CHIM Chemistry group 
12 — BOTA Botany group 


06 CYGE Cytogenetics unit 

10 ECOV Plant ecology unit 

15 MOVE Plant morphology unit 

20 PALY Palynology unit 
The code-books circulated in the various services show only the alphabetical 
coding. The programme provides for their being printed in ‘steps’, and como 
the heading, code, name of the person in charge and the address of each elemen 
in the U.C.L. structure. The lists are issued in alphabetical order of heading; 
code or name of the person in charge. For example: 


ESPO FACULTY OF ECONOMICS, 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE | 
SESP Propaedeutics in economics, social and political science 
ECON Institute of Economics 


DEMO Demographic Department 
TRAV Labour Department 


GRE Centre for Economic Research 
ANEC Economic Analysis Unit 
POL Institute of Political and Social Science 
SPOL Political Science Department 
SSOC Social Science Department 
SOC Sociology 
COMM Social Communications 
ISEA Institute of Applied Economics ent 
PERF Cente for Advanced Training in Business Managem 
DVLP Institute for the Study of Developing Countries 
DVLS Social Development Unit 
ACTU Institute of Actuarial Science 


Faculty, 


One particular unit may be set apart as a reminder in a specific group ог plinary 


and marked by an asterisk in the margin. This applies to the inter-disc! 
research centres in several Faculties. 


B. Maintenance 


> E ities- 
The file is periodically up-dated to incorporate new decisions by the author 


i ; cul 
Every month units are set up, disbanded or transferred from one group or Fa 
to another. 


most 1 


i . tica. 
е mportant provide for the conversion of numerical codes into alphabet” 
codes, 


and vice versa. One of these programmes, known as NUAL, uses 2 
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whose storage capacity can be varied. The structure can, in fact, be consulted 
with or without the names of the units. Another programme, NUAK, enables the 
conversion tables to be recorded on a disc. Up-dating is done by feeding in the 
whole table. NUAK checks each card, records the data on a disc and prints a 
message if the card is wrong or doubtful. Once loaded, the table can be used by 
the NUAL programme which, in turn, gives out error messages in case of inade- 
quate data or erroneous operation. 

The structure file is the pivot of the data system; it is consulted in most of the 
operations already put into the computer, and allows relationships to be est ablished 
between the data on students, finance, buildings, and so on. 
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IV. ‘Activities’ files 


A. Activity categories 


The components of the university structure may contribute activities of led 
types. One Faculty, for instance, may include propaedeutics (first-cycle stu er 
an administrative secretariat, libraries, and so on. All these are covered by the s The 
unit or Faculty, even if a different person is responsible for each in oti 
organisation chart of the university has to take account of these sub-divis 
and the U.C.L. activities have therefore been classified in 10 groups. 

1 First-cycle education (propaedeutics) 

2 Second-cycle education (degrees) 

3 Third-cycle education (doctorates, additional degrees, etc.) 

4 Fourth-cycle education (refresher courses, etc.) 

5 Research 

6 Public service (publications, hospitals, consultations, etc.) 

7 Social activities (housing facilities, restaurants, theatres, etc.) 

8 Logistics (libraries, computing centre, etc.) 

9 Administration 


0 Non-allocatable. 
Each of these groups can be sub-divided; for example: 
PSP Faculty of Psychology and Educational Science 
ЈО Propaedeutics 
IM Propaedeutics tutoring 
15 Propaedeutics Secretariat. niver- 
The thousands of activities dealt with by all the various components of the Ut ne 
sity structure are identified by a code indicating the ‘producer’ unit ал 


Ае и : me! ers 0 
activity category. Each activity thus has a coding consisting of the four lett 
the ‘structure’ code, and a coding of four digits. 
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B. Teaching activities 


1. Coding and publication 


Teaching activities are organized or contributed to by a specific Faculty or group. 
They are represented by the symbol of this element of the academic structure, the 
coding of the appropriate study cycle, and a two-digit number following a numeri- 
cal sequence; for example: 
ECON 2 11 Pure economics 

2 12 Macro-economic analysis 

2 13 Economic analysis: consumption 

2 14 Economic analysis: production and distribution 

etc. 
The numbers from 80 to 89 are reserved for the activities classified under the 
description of ‘background teaching’; those from 90 to 99 are reserved for indivi- 
dual work (first-cycle studies, dissertations for a first degree, doctoral theses, etc.). 

When a single course is split up because of the excessive number of students 
attending, the different sections are distinguished by different letters; for example, 
ECON 214 A. 

A start was made with the coding of the 3,300 courses taught in the 10 Faculties 
and 113 groups in 1968; it was published in the new U.C.L. programme. For each 
course the following is shown: 

the code and name of the course 

the professor(s) in charge, deputies, assistants, etc. 

an abstract of 75 words covering the purpose of the course and a summary 
of the compulsory or optional subfects taught 

number of hours taken up with theoretical classes, practical classes and 
seminars, by semester. 

study-years, by course. 

These various data guide the student’s choice of optional courses. 


2. Systematizing the file 


(a) ‘Course’ forms 
A substantial documentation was built up in 1970. A form was worked out for 
each course, synthesizing the chief data (see Appendix 2, page 429). The file is held 
in the Rectorate and each Faculty has at the least the part of the file relating to 
the courses it organizes. The availability of this information enables the decision- 
making procedure for teaching activities to be reorganized. The Faculty wishing 
to make an alteration to a teaching activity uses the ‘course’ form, which provides 
for different possibilities of modification. 

The decision is based on the data contained in this form 
competent services. No alterations are made to the curri 
any other procedure. This innovation simplifies the fo 


, after reference to the 
culum or timetable by 
rmalities involved and 
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throws more light on the administration of the teaching side, which hitherto was 
not based on full and accurate information. 


(b) The basic file ` 
The introduction of a new course is subject to the decision of the Faculty Counci 
and the Bureau of the Academic Council. The same applies to any modifications 


made to the number of hours, the name of the course, the established teacher 1n 
charge. 


The same is true for the constitution or modification of a degree-course pro- 


gramme and in such cases the data composing the basic file, which did not in fact 
become operational until the end of 1971, are reviewed. 


3. Utilization 


From the teaching activities file the Analytical Unit can draw up: 


G) List of teaching activities, showing number of hours and number of 
auditors: 


by cycle, group and Faculty 
by teacher 


by teaching method 

by scientific discipline А а 

by study-year and degree (curricula) without reference to facilities use 

(timetable) 

(ii) List of appropriations 

by teaching activity, cycle, group and Faculty 

by type of expenditure 

by scientific discipline and cycle. led 
At the end of 1971 the findings of a survey on teachers’ work schedules enable 


accounts to be prepared in standard cost per course hour, by discipline, teaching 
method, etc. 


(iii) Number of auditors per teaching activity 


= et 
Note: The ‘evaluation’ and ‘non-budgetary decisions’ files have not У 
been compiled. 


C. Research activities 
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part in the 1,300 or so research activities. The file is up-dated at the beginning of 
each academic year. 

New research activities are introduced upon the decision of the unit responsible, 
provided that they are approved in principle by the Faculty or academic authorities. 
A. questionnaire is completed by the sponsor, which serves as the base document 
for punching the cards which constitute the main file. There may be from 5 to 44 
cards: 

] master card 
1 to 3 cards on ‘name of research activity’ 
1 to 20 cards on ‘summary of research activity’ 
1 to 15 cards on ‘participants’ 
1 to 5 cards on ‘programme for the year’. 
After processing, the basic file consists of: 
(i) Identification file 
The items contained in this file define the research activity and the 
resources allocated to it. 
type of research and scientific discipline 
name and summary of research activity (with key words) particip- 
ants, premises, equipment and appropriation. 
(її) Decisions file 
Provides the authorities with the basic information needed to take 
decisions both as to the contributions anticipated or promised and the 
resources employed: 
record of decisions taken about the unit 
appropriations requested and obtained 
programme for the year 
evaluation criteria (publication, doctorates, citations, external 
funds, etc.) 
five-year forecasts of staff, facilities, equipment and appropriations. 
(iii) Results file 
Contains data indicating the ‘production’ of the research unit for 
the constitution of a file to be communicated, upon request, to the 
experts periodically required to express an opinion on the functioning 
of a given unit: 
titles and summaries of studies made (with key words) 
references of publications, patents, etc. 
index of extracts from publications 
authors 
coding of the scientific discipline. 
The U.C.L. Analytical Unit can make available to the academic authorities or 
researchers, upon request (Items 1 and 4 have already been compiled): 
1. List of research activities by unit, group or Faculty. This includes 
only the coding and names of the activities. 
2. List of research activities, by type of research 
3. Summary of research activities: 
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by member of the academic or scientific staff concerned 
by unit 
(by scientific discipline) 
National Science Foundation code 
U.C.L. key-words. 
4. List of appropriations for research activities: 
by activity, unit, group or Faculty 
by type of research 
by type of expenditure 
(by scientific discipline) 
5. List of external financing 
6. List of participants, by activity or research unit 
7. List of results (publications, patents): 
by research activity 
by unit 
8. Research programme for the coming year, by research activity 
9. By scientific discipline the 
inventory of research and teaching activities, to compare 
conjunction of efforts in both fields. 


D. Social activities 


The approach adopted to identify the U.C.L.’s social activities differs from 
used for teaching and research activities. The aims pursued by the various un 
of the U.C.L. social structure are far more easily identifiable than those © 
teaching and research units, ich is 
Code 7 is reserved for activities of the social structure units, each of whic 


assigned a coding which corresponds to the objective in view. The code сап 
sub-divided into programmes. 


7.1 Social aid 
7.1.1 Individual aid 
7.1.2 Collective aid 
7.1.3 Co-operative services 
7.4.9 Support 

7.2 Hostels and accommodation 
ЮЛ СЕ ‘open’ residences 
122 ПОСТ, ‘closed’ residences 
723 Non-U.C.L, residences 


7.2.4 Accommodation in private homes 
7.25 Student initiatives 


7.26 Integration of commuters 

7.29 Support 
7.3 Restaurants 

131 UCL n 


732 UCI estaurants catering for a general clientéle 


- Testaurants catering foi a specific clientéle 
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7.4 


7.5 


7.6 


thee 
7.8 


7.9 
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7.3.3 Non-U.C.L. restaurants 

7.3.5 Student initiatives 

7.3.9 Support 

Educational and vocational guidance 

Data on secondary-school pupils 
Guidance of secondary-school pupils 
Relations with heads of secondary schools 
Data on students 

Consultation with students 

Employment bureau 

Support 

Health and sports 

Physical health 

Mental health 

Medico-social assistance 

Sports (generally practised) 

Sports (teams and clubs) 

Support 

Cultural and leisure-time activities 

Drama 

Music and fine arts 

Cinema and photography 

Literature 

Press and communications media 
Recreation 

Reception and guidance centre 

Support 

Students' associations and social commitment 
Reception and guidance of foreign students 
Social assistance 

Residential accommodation and lodgings 
Restaurants 

Guidance 

Health and sports 

Cultural activities 

Reception and guidance 

Language classes 

Support 

General support 

An all-round centre like ‘Placet’, which offers various facilities for students, will 
thus be assigned different codings: 
PLAC 


7.4.1 

7.4.2, 
7.4.3 
7.4.4 
7.4.5 
7.4.7 
7.4.9 


7.5.1 
7.5.2 
7:5,3 
7.5.5 
7.5.6 
18:9 


7.6.1 
7.6.2 
7.6.3 
7.6.4 
7.6.5 
7.6.6 
7.6.7 
7.6.9 


7.8.1 
7.8.2 
7.8.3 
7.8.4 
7.8.5 
7.8.6 
7.8.7 
7.8.8 
7.8.9 


University residence 

Restaurant open to the public 
Functioning of the university theatre 
Recreation 


Proportion of costs of residence attributable to the presence of 


foreigners (vacations) 
Support (secretariat, management). 
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E. Administrative activities 


The inventory of administrative activities is established at two levels. Firstly, 
one file of activities is constituted which indicates the allocation of responsibility 
—a very limited file made up on the same lines as the file of teaching and research 
activities. This is included in the U.C.L. syllabus in order to inform the members 
of the university about the Administration's activities and the responsibilities of 
each service. In addition, the expenditure incurred by each service is itemized 
by activities, so that the cost of the latter can be calculated. 

A much more detailed inventory is at present being drawn up. This serves as the 
basic file for the application of the Critical Path Method (CPM), one variant of 
which is known as the Programme Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT). 
This method is based on the detailed analysis of the tasks to be performed in 
relation to a given objective, for example, the submission of the university budget. 
The data relevant to each task are fed into the computer, which maps out the 
Critical path of operations and indicates the ‘sensitive’ stages where the time 
required for implementation is longer than or equal to the period allowed. 

The Analytical Unit has added three elements to the programme supplied by 
the I.B.M. library. The first is the use of the ‘BETA? distribution to calculate the 
average duration of an activity, based on the weighted average of three estimate 
durations for each job. The coefficient 1 is applied to the pessimistic and optimist? 
estimates, and the coefficient 4 to the middle estimate. After aggregating the dat? 
for each job, and dividing by 6, the computer calculates the aggregate number of 
days needed for a given activity. The second programme calculates the pr obabili- 
ties of accomplishing the sequence of activities along the critical path. The thir 
fe tee vede the list of the jobs to be performed by each person, specify н 

е time required in worki i : tot 
Vini TUR heath em days and the operations prior or subsequent 
es bd um to the analysis of budget and nominations pr er р 

А € advantage of delimiting responsibilities and of obliÉ 


each head of service to take the many implications of each activity into accoun 


sufficiently far ahead. Furthermore, it provides the heads of administration with ^ 


excellent instrument of Co-ordination. It is thus possible to consider the 1650 : 


not merely as a file of administrative activities, but also as the beginning 9 
management system. 
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V. ‘Students’ information sub-system 


The ‘students’ sub-system is of paramount importance in a university information 
system. Of the five systems, the ‘students’ sub-system and the research activities 
file are the hardest to analyze, compile and keep up to date. The former is also 
one of the most useful and interesting, as full, prompt information about the 
student population provides the only possibility of choosing the optimum com- 
bination of the resources to be employed in a university. 


A. Aims 


1. Speed and efficiency of registration procedures 


The registration formalities represent the student's first contact with the university, 
and determine its image in his eyes. Considerations of human relations and 
public service are reinforced by the need to eliminate sources of conflict between 
the administration and the students. The time spent in waiting and in complying 
with formalities has to be reduced to the strict minimum. 


2. Saving of time and staff 


Reorganization of the registration procedures should lead to a reduction in the 
numbers employed, or at least a drop in the rate at which new staff is appoint- 
ed. 


3. Improving the supply of information to the authorities 


Scarcity of information makes the formulation of an academic policy a difficult 
matter. If statistics on registration numbers and examination results are not 
Produced promptly, the authorities are not equipped to take informed decisions. 
The rationalization of registration procedures increases the reliability of the basic 
data, and consequently of the information given to the academic authorities. 
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4. Appraisal of results 


The administration's role is not confined to taking decisions and carrying чеш 
out. Supervision and review also form part of the administrative process, A 

involve the delicate problem of the university's ‘productivity’. The success of à 
study programme, for instance, must be judged not merely from the examination 
results, but also from the students’ development. This entails the study, among 
other things, of the characteristics of the university population, student 'cultures 
and changes in students’ behaviour during and after their period at the university. 
The evaluation of university activities calls for a considerable amount of data, 
and the need for rapid access to it and the complexity of the processing call for 
the application of the most up-to-date techniques. 


5. External uses 


' Р 5 ? nd 
Information on students is essential for any study of the intellectual resources 4 E 
economic development of a given country or region or sector of ce 
trade. In addition, the data produced by the university administration ™ 


; : y du ca- 
answer the requirements of the government bodies concerned with higher edu 
tion. 


6. Preparing for the future 


their efforts may prove worthless i 
System, they are outpaced by events, 


B. Stages of the reorganization process 


It was considered useful to 


jn the 
‘students’ information su 


Provide the reader with the timetable of the мава іса 
b-system, which, initiated in 1968 by the Analytici 
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1968 

July and August 
Sept. to Dec. 
1969 

January 
Februaiy 
March 


July 
August 
September 


End Sept. & beg. Oct. 
15th October 


1970 
January 
March 
June 


August 
September 


November 
Decembei 


1971 
July 


October 
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Coding of courses and study-years 
Recording the curriculum on punch cards 


Allocation of alphabetical code 

Incorporation of existing data 

First implementation of the registration procedure for 
examinations 

Storage of results and distribution to users 

Registration for the second examination sessions 
Registration of new students 

Tele-processing of student 1egistrations for Law and Applied 
Science (2,000 students) 

Storage of results of the second session 

Registration of existing students completed 

Production of certificates, etc. 

First attempt at automated information for examiners' 
meeting 


Reminder of payments due 

Registration for first examination sessions 

Production of statistics on examination results 

Production of statistics on students’ socio-economic back- 
ground 

Complete automation of processing of data on new students 
Registration of new students 

Tele-processing of registrations of all students already in 
the university 

Completion of reorganization of registrations by study-year 
Second trial of automated processing of an examiners’ 
meeting 


Automated processing of examiners’ meeting for 800 stu- 


dents 
Trial registration by course of 500 students. 


C. Registration at U.C.L. 


1. The Belgian registration system 


In Belgium, the students select a discipline upon entering the university. The 
rigidity of the system may be regrettable, but the analysis has to respect it, while 
preserving the possibility of introducing greater flexibility later on. In certain 
cases, the subjects which can be taken during each study-year are prescribed by 
law. This is so for Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Applied Science, Philosophy and 
Humanities, and Science. For disciplines or special courses not covered by the 
State regulations, the university itself decides in which subjects teaching will be 
provided. Under this system, the student's choice of courses is very restricted. 
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Each year, he registers for a set of courses, and not for each course separately. 
The student has to register for optional courses in the Faculty or Institute con- 
cerned. The mechanization of these Operations will therefore represent a second 
stage in the process. | А 

To obtain a degree, the student has to pass the examinations held at the end о 
each year first of all in a two- or three-year propaedeutics course, and next ina 
two-, three- or four-year ‘second-cycle’ course. The first examination sessions 
are held in June-July each year, with a second session in September for amaenn 
who failed the first. The student has to pass the examinations held at the end о 


, ial 
one year’s course before he can register for the next, unless granted a spec 
dispensation. 


2. Admission system 


Any holder of a secondary-education certificate is admitted to the university, mm 
only the Applied Science Faculty holds an entrance examination for the Mx 
of candidates. The university thus practises an ‘open door’ policy, applying 
selection procedure to foreign students alone. [ the 

Consequently, a ‘students’ sub-system does not need to take account О tor 
‘admission’ stage. Furthermore, the student’s past performance is not a Wen 
Which affects his chances of being registered, provided he possesses a сег m 
awarded by a secondary school. The same applies to admission to the A ems 
Cycle of studies; any student holding a first-cycle diploma from a Belgian 1n5 
tion is automatically admitted to another institution in the same discipline. 


3. U.C.L. Registrar’s office 


| : the 
Up to 1968 the same Service was responsible for collecting information wr 
students in both the French and the Flemish universities, but after the two ser- 
Split up an entirely new French-speaking staff had to be appointed; the new 


ч "s j the 
vice, free from tradition, was able to operate on completely new lines from 
outset, 


i sd 
assistance of three punch operators lent by the дата-рго 
Tegistration period, 
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D. Organization of data 


Before any reorganization of the processing procedures was initiated, an in- 
ventory was drawn up of the data required by the administrative services and 
decision-making bodies of U.C.L., and by the government organizations concerned 
with the universities. The complete list of information relating to students is of 
little interest here, as it corresponds to the specific needs of each university, but 
the method employed to identify the relevant information may merit some atten- 
tion. 

The sub-system must contain the information needed to pursue the various 
aims of the university and to assess the extent to which they are achieved. It 
must meet the needs of the authorities and the operational requirements of the 
various services. The structure of the sub-system must be planned with a view 
to the distribution of information. The analysis will have to work out the infor- 
mation procedures from the source of supply right through to the user: on this 
logical basis, an inventory of availabilities and requirements can be taken. 

The sub-division is made according to the functions to be performed, the 
information required and the way it is to be communicated. This approach 
is not, however, satisfactory from the operational standpoint. As soon as the 
university is open to receive registrations, the various channels are simultaneously 
supplied with new information; in actual fact, many services must be provided 
with the same information or data from varying sources. Accordingly, in practice, 
the different channels will be integrated in a general flow chart. 

The procedures will have to comprise at least one stage for the recording and 
processing of data between their collection and communication; this corresponds 
to the constitution of the files. This stage has to be organized according to the 
type of data. The analysis will therefore make up ‘information groups’ based on 
criteria of autonomy, coherence and fulness of the data supplied. The information 
groups will have the advantage of reducing duplication, linking the most active 
Sources of information and grouping data showing certain similarities. They must, 
in addition, largely satisfy the needs of the management and of the services 
concerned, otherwise the various components of the university will prefer tradi- 
tional methods. The management of the administrative services must be so planned 
as to maximize the efficiency of the flows; this requires the complete remodelling 
of the information circuits and the formulation of modification procedures. 


1. Information groups 
The most logical structure for the ‘students’ data handled by the U.C.L. adminis- 
trative services provides for nine separate information groups: 


(a) Selection documents 

The selection procedure applies exclusively to foreign students, and it has not so 
far proved necessary to incorporate such documents in a ‘students’ information 
system. In any event, all students have to comply with the registration formalities. 
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istration documents А 

СА ps. ее collected from registrations has to be broken pups 
should be made of the courses followed by each student. This ik: c we 
function of the optional course to be Teassessed, and account to be a mada 
‘pre-requisites’, or compulsory courses to be followed before any wire n 
permitted for a more advanced course. The detailed data relating to тер! eme 
for courses allow the composition of the study programmes and the links ipt 
the different disciplines to be analyzed. They provide the basis for y dine 
staff requirements and buildings with sufficient accuracy to guide the de 
affecting the future of the institution. é 

The pem concerning the socio-economic origins of the students pepe 
included in the university data bank. The same applies to the results s a 
Psychological tests which new Students may be required to take. In vade 
data which add further details to the general picture of the student popu ~ 
and its activities in the university should be added to the store of information. 


(c) Historical data 
The st 
bank; 


(d) Address file 
Any change of address invo 


ich 2 
а which 
lves an alteration in the U.C.L. file, from И 
number of lists are compiled 


es. 
: : inistrative servic 
and supplied to the various administrative 


(e) Accounting information 
An account has to beo 


vis-à-vis U.C.L, as T 
ledgements of indebt 


(f) Information оп extra- 


ы; curricular activities d cultural 
This information group is hard to constitute, as the many social an should 
Services in the university Pursue a variety of Objectives. The information 4 
Бе marshalled under 


I rantt 
two main headings: first, the financial assistance 8' ial 
to Students, and Secondly, t 


nnam i nt ч 
А he division of students’ time among differe 
and cultural activities, 
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(g) Medical and health insurance documents 

Results of medical examinations, X-ray examinations, and so on, should be 
included in the data bank, but up to now this comparatively simple information 
has not been collected, owing to shortage of staff. 


(h) Information on courses and curricula 

The whole programme of courses should be fed into the computer, as direct access 
to such data is an essential condition for carrying out an immediate check as to 
whether the data collected at the time of registration are correct. In addition, the 
data in this group allow some cross-references between the ‘students’ sub-system 
and the ‘staff’ sub-system. This information group forms the basis of the file of 
university teaching activities, and thus plays a vital part in the university informa- 
tion system. Its input into the computer is at present under study. 


(i) Timetable of courses 
This information group provides a link between the ‘students’, ‘staff’, *buildings- 
equipment’ and ‘teaching activities’ information sub-systems. 

The preparation of the timetable of courses was taken over by the joint university 
body in 1970; it still decides any problems which may arise in connection with the 
use of lecture-rooms as between the two universities. The current procedure is 
entirely manual. The person in charge resolves any difficulties about fitting in 
Students’ with teachers’ timetables, but has not yet attempted to optimize the 
use of the facilities. 


2. Information flows 


The sub-systems are based on the essential data required for the achievement 
of the University’s aims. In planning the information flows, one must take ac- 
count of the essential functions to be fulfilled by the university and by each of its 
components. The flow procedures may, in fact, be regarded as special systems set 
up to collect, record, process and communicate the ‘students’ information, thus 
taking it right the way through from source to user. 

Several services are sources of ‘students’ information. The U.C.L. secretariat 
keeps the information collected during the selection procedures, and part of the 
data collected at the time of registration. Information concerning housing ac- 
Commodation is held by the Social Centre and the Women’s University Centre; 
Social Security is handled by a Government Department; the Institute of Physical 
Education is responsible for arranging medical and X-ray examinations. The 
Social Centre keeps individual data concerning students holding scholarships 
from the State or from U.C.L. The secretariats of Faculties and Institutes store 
an appreciable volume of data, in particular examination markings. They regularly 
Temit the overall results for each session and each study-year. Lastly, a research 
centre collects and records information concerning the socio-economic origin of 
new students. 

The consumers of ‘students’ information are still more numerous, In the last 
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resort, it may be supposed that every element in the U.C.L. academic x a 
ministrative structure must be in possession of information about the stu ee 
although requirements differ widely. The sub-system will therefore be mi 
on a reorganization of the information flows between the source and the о ei 
Information flows must allow for new requirements of data. New metho p 
university administration demand a growing mass of facts, ordered in very De 
ways. The application of Programme Budgeting techniques involves the col e x 
of new information. The management of the University must, in fact, have at 
for each programme element in order to measure the extent to which aims ha i 
been achieved. It may be a matter of student numbers, contact-hours betwee 
students and teachers, degrees and certificates awarded, student attrition ын 
and so on; but it may also be a matter of information obtained to assess the rane 
opment of the student's Personality. The purpose of the university is not € 
to produce graduates, but to provide Society with well-balanced people, capa ly 
of dealing with problems, able to cope with ideas, develop innovations and rd 
new techniques. The ‘students’ data bank should therefore contain certain infor 
tion collected in the course of tests and interviews, not merely at initial registrati = 
but also when the student leaves the University, and even later. Despite the ie 
nesses of psychological testing, only such information can enable the mu 
of the University to gauge the influence of various study programmes or teac 
methods. 
The information flows may be classified as follows: 
A. Information sub-system 


"Students? flows 
1. Students 1. Selection 
2. Registration 
3. Addresses 
2. Finance 4. Accounting and financial data 
5. Fellowships and financial assistance 
3. Buildings & equipment 6. Allocation of lecture rooms P ment) 
7. Libraries (considered as scientific equip 
8. Planning requirements of facilities 
4. Staff 9. Planning staff requirements 
5. Activities 
Teaching 10. Registration for examinations 
Social life 11. Cultural activities Е 
12. Medical and mutual insurance services 
13. Employment ој students 
14. Psychological consultation 
15. Housing service 
Research 
Public service 16. Associations of former students 
stone 
B. Decision-making Process 17. Communication of information to the decis o 


: Г ea jsions | 
making bodies and transmission of deci admin 
the various elements of the academic, fore 


istrati : atistics. 
‘strative and social structure (statistics. 
Casts), 
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By the end of 1970 the only information flows to have been radically reorganized 
were those for registrations, addresses, accounting and financial services and 
registration for examinations. 


3. Coding of data 


a. Student's registration number 
The student should be identified by a number which facilitates the retrieval and 
production of data. Several alternative solutions were considered. 


National number 9 characters 


Registration number of the 
National Council on Science 
Policy (C.N.P.S.) 
Initials of surname and first name 2 letters 
Sequential number 4 digits 
6 characters 
Number in the U.C.L. register. 


with prefix indicating the year of first registration 7 digits 
Alpha-numerical number bn 
Position in the alphabet 4 digits 
Year of first registration 2 digits 
Sequential number 2 digits 
8 digits 
Existing number in 1968 ки 
Year of first registration 2 digits 
Secondary school attended 4 digi 
Sequential number 3 digits 
9 digits 


Each method has its advantages and its drawbacks. The present registration 
number enables statistics to be compiled on the schools supplying the students, and 
provides a continuity link with the existing documentation. However, the registra- 
lion of students presents some difficulties; there are wide gaps in the sequence; 
the length of the number is a source of errors, and makes its oral transmission more 
difficult. : . 

The U.C.L. registration number is specific and sequential and the series cannot 
fail to be dense. Attribution is easy, and in fact automatic. Nevertheless, the 
UCL. registration number does not correspond to any useful order. Like the 
Present registration number, it does not allow of automatic alphabetical classifica- 
tion; research in the historical file means going through an alphabetical index which 
has to be re-made every year. 

The constitution of an alpha-numerical series eliminates alphabetical sorting 
and facilitates research in the historical file; but machine alphabetical classifica- 
tion can never be perfect. 
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The registration number issued by C.N.P.S. allows of inter-university == = 
parisons; there will, however, be some delay in communicating it, and it ca 
~ 1 Iphabetical order. А 
always correspond to a strictly а . E 
The number in the national file affords the advantage of having been má 
before entrancé to the University; it also allows of inter-university comparisons; 
but unfortunately, this System is not yet operational. 


м " А i he 
The students’ information system will have to provide for the insertion of t 


z ing the 
of interest only for the accounting system, but it can, perhaps, be used panene € 
availability of the national number. In view of these considerations, the alp 


, ; ; the 
numerical method was chosen, the number being automatically issued by 
computer. 


2. 'Study-year? code 


year. For example: 
PHYS 11 Propaedeutic Course in physics 


(first year of the first physics cycle) 
HIST 22 Second degree in history 


(second year of the second history cycle), . 52 
The grid of the Possible alternatives in a single group or Faculty is as follows: 


First cycle 


Second cycle Third cycle 
10 General study 20 General study 30 General study 
11 Ist year 21 Ist year 31 Ist year 
12 2nd year 22 2nd year 32 2nd year te 
13 3rd year 23 3rd year 33 Ist year doctora 24 
14 4th year 24 4th year 34 2nd year doctora! 
15 test for 2nd cycle 25 qualifying exam, for 35 specialization 
doctorate or "actuariat" 
16 graduation 26 graduation 36 — — 
17 “Agrégation” 27 “Agrégation” 37 “Agrégation” 
lower sec. educ, higher sec. educ. higher education 
18 single test qualif. course 2 single test degree 38 — 
18 addit. qualif. course 28 addit. degiee 38 — 
(C, K or Z) ‚ 
29 mémoire or thesis 39 mémoire or thesis 


N.B. 05 Propaedeutics test 
07 “Agrégation” for primary education 
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E. Registration procedure 


1. Principles of organization 


The registration of students is a race against time and there are frequently bottle- 
necks during the registration period and during the examination sessions: 
Reception capacity for students (queues) 
Coding of data 
Punch-recording and checking data 
Up-dating the files in the computer, after checking. 
Data can be fed into the computer either by batch processing or by remote 
processing in real time. The latter method was chosen, for the following reasons: 
1. Punching and part of the coding operations are eliminated by the use of 
terminals. 
2. An instant check can be made of the data on the computer, and an error 
message sent at once, if necessary. 
3. There is automatic control of verisimilitude, allowing relatively unskilled 
temporary staff to be employed. 

4. Registration by telephone is possible, avoiding congestion in small offices, 
While nevertheless allowing direct contact with the student. Й . 
5. Day-to-day access to the computerized data, whereas batch processing entails 

long delay. The accounting system provides an example. 


2. Comparative cost of batch processing and real-time processing 


The annual consumption of computer time for the ‘Students’ system in real time 
is made up of 310 hours of production (issue of examination cards, compilation 
Of statistics, printing lists and labels, payments, reminders, etc.) and 130 hours 
When the terminals are linked to the computer during the registration period. This 
link is also maintained during the 310 hours of production, and allows all the 
necessary updating to be made to the ‘Students’ file. The teleprocessing of data on 
Students does not exclude the execution of other jobs; on the contrary, the pro- 
grammes are planned with multi-programming in view. The speed of execution 
of other work is slowed down by only about 10 per cent. The cost of teleprocessing 


is thus oip mao) hours, equivalent to 44 computer hours. 
10 


The batch processing method would not require the terminals to be linked 
to the computer, but would demand more computer time, as the configuration 
of the computer would not permit either multi-programming or the immediate 
Correction of errors. First, the time needed for execution would have to be charged 
entirely to the ‘Students’ system, whereas, at present, processing-operations, for 
example, can be carried out while the terminals are linked to the computer. Sec- 
Ondly, the number of machine runs would be increased by the need to correct 
errors detected during the initial execution. Lastly, teleprocessing eliminates the 
Printing of some lists, and card reading and punching, which demand a good deal 
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of computer time. With the present configuration, then, teleprocessing allows a 
saving in computer time which it is hard to quantify accurately. It is therefore 
assumed, for the sake of clarity, that the consumption of computer time is the 
same with both methods of data input. 

The ‘take-off’ period was completed at the end of 1970. From 1971 onwards the 
analysts have needed much less time to complete operations which have become 
routine. 


A comparison between the cost of the system in lot processing and in real time 
gives the following results. 


Cost in a period of normal operation (1971) 
о СЕО ЗЕРИ а 5 Ee E 


Batch processing Real timc ИШЕНЕР = 

Man-months B.Frs. ^ — Man-months B.F rs. 

dice с 

Analysts 1 38 000 1 3 di 

Programmers 3 97 000 3 97 000 

Operators 6 132 000 4 i. 88 000 

Key punchers 6 90 000 1 MINIS 000 
Clerks 96 2 450 000 84 2306 

Students employed E 501 000 ај 397 000 
Equipment — 125 000 — 108 

Operating costs — 230 000 — ze 000 

Computer time 350 comp. hrs. 1 050 000 350 comp. hrs. 105 
0 
TOTAL 4713 000 528400 
3 
Per student B.Frs. 344.05 B.Frs. ut 
US$ 8,00 US$ А 


== C NN 8 


The expenditure per student can thus be estimated at Frs. 380 or about US $ em 
per year, which does not include the cost of occupying the facilities. This pn. cdd 
ture is largely met by the B.Frs. 500 disbursed by the students each year as regis oe 
tion fees; it covers all the operations relating to the ‘Students’ sub-system (reg 
tration, certificates, examinations, lists, statistics, labels, accounting, еїс.). 


3. Advantages of real time processing 


| Е: tly 
For equivalent or even lower cost, the adoption of real time processing 15 grea 
preferable for many reasons: 


(a) Independence of the U.C.L. secretariat 

The direct linking of the U.C.L. Secretariat with the computer frees it fr 
necessity of keeping contact with the analytical, programming and punch 
tion services. It is entirely responsible for the reliability of the data, but do 


om the 
oper? 
es 00 
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have to depend on intermediaries for access to the information. Teleprocessing thus 
eliminates the sources of friction frequent in long chains of data transmission. 


(b) Improved service provided for students 

The adoption of the principle of registration by telephone eliminates the long 
queues which are a feature of the registration procedure in many universities, 
and the U.C.L.'s image is improved as a result. 


(c) Prompt availability of information 

The transmission of data for batch processing delays the up-dating operations. 
The accounting system provides a typical example On the other hand, there have 
never been any complaints from users of the ‘Students’ system. 


4. Choice of hardware 


(a) Type of terminal -— 
U.C.L. has an IBM 360/40 computer, and the choice of terminals is thus restricted 
to IBM 1050 or 2740 and IBM 2260. The first two present the information on 
paper with a printing device; the 2260 uses a cathode-ray tube to throw it on toa 
Screen very similar to a television screen. 

The second alternative was chosen, for several reasons: — 5 А 

1. Speed of transfer of ће data (14.8 characters/second with a printing device, 
compared with 120/characters/second with the cathode-ray tube). 

2. Logic of the processing system. The information is processed in batches of 
characters with the 2260, and sequentially (character by character) with the 1050 
and 1740. The 2260 requires fewer question-answer messages, and thus permits 
a higher ing speed to be attained. . 

3. Rental зеет im The slow transfer of the characters necessitates 
renting one telephone line for each 1050 terminal, whereas à single line can, 
in theory, serve up to 48 terminals of the 2260 type. . 

4. Rental cost. The cost of hiring is lower for the 2260 terminal than for the 1050 
Whenever the system requires more than 6 terminals. u 
5. Working conditions. The 2260 is completely silent; the printing 

1050 is very noisy. 


device of the 


(b) Processing time ; 
Assuming the use of cathode ray tube terminals, 
ration is estimated at 135 seconds, covering: 

l. The time needed to type on the keyboard an average number of characters, 


based on a speed of 1.5 characters per second. У“ 
2. The time needed to process three ог four messages per student registration, 
comprising the following phases: 
automatic terminal-computer linkage 
transit and recording of the input message 
any waiting time in the input work queue 


the processing time for one regis- 
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processing the message . 

recording and waiting time in the output work queue 

connection and returning the answer to the terminal. Р | = 
These 2 minutes and 15 seconds make по allowance for conversation time betwe 


> s ; ue 
the operator and the student; in practice, the average time needed for the dialog 
and recording is 3 minutes. 


c) Number of terminals | 
А adoption of teleprocessing techniques enables the coding and md 
operations to be Speeded up, but the manual introduction of the data стын : 
bottleneck in the processing chain. The capacity of the system depends on the tyP' 
and number of data-input units. 20Р 

The choice of the type and number of terminals depends, first, on the volum ts 
information to be transmitted Over a given period, and secondly, on the gum 
time needed for the information contained in each message. The јуан" 
information to be collected for each student is fairly constant and can ed 
be expressed in number of student registrations. The relationship between t 
different variables may be set out as follows: 


N.t 


ме + 7 
Where x is the number of terminals required 
N the number of students to be registered 
t the processing time per student (in minutes) 
J the number of days in the registration period 
H the number of working hours per day 


: —— hone 
k acoefficient taking account of the non-uniform distribution of telep. 
calls. 


As k has a value of 2 and H a value of 5: 


7,000 x 3 


= 430 vez zs 4.5 terminals. 
х 30 x 5 x60 erminals 


F. Registration of new students 


Es јгеаду 
malities for new students differ from those for students à 


enrolled in the following respects: 


new items 
New students ha 
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recording all other information. The forms are memorized on a card-data carrier, 
and stored by the computer within a fortnight. After the initial loading, their 
processing requires no further action by the card-punching service, and follows 
the sequence of students already registered. 


G. Registration procedure by telephone 


The student who is already a member of the university gives the telephonist his 
registration number, surname and first name. These data are conveyed by the 
terminal to the computer, which sends back for checking the registration number, 
surname and first name, home address, civil status, nationality, and coding of the 
Proficiency diploma. The telephonist reads the information, enquires about any 
changes to be made, and puts it into the computer storage. The computer throws 
On to the screen the courses attended by the student the year before, and his 
results. The student states the main and secondary subjects for which he wants to 
be enrolled for the new academic year, and any reductions in fees he is entitled to. 
After Storage of these data, the computer confirms their reception, checks the 
accuracy of the data and calculates the amount to be paid by the student. А 
All new information is stored on a magnetic disc, and transferred toa sequential 
file recapitulating the day's operations. This file represents a precaution against loss 
of information, and is used to produce the printed records at the end of the day. 
The accounting data take note of the operations connected with the registration 
formalities; registration fees, attendance fees and examination fees, and so on. 
The student may point out that he is entitled to a reduction. The terminal sends a 
Code message to the computer, which takes this into account in calculating the 
Sum to be paid. А 
The ran subsequently sends in the documentary proof, which enables 
the Registrar's office to communicate the scholarshipholders’ results to the 
Official quarters. The amount due by the student is calculated automatically, 
with no possibility of interference by the operator. There is thus no room for 
human error. Subsequent payments are recorded by a special message which 
is not sent at the time of registration. The computer does, however, issue a message 
when the student has not paid the total amounts due for the previous academic 
year, | 
In January a reminder is printed by the computer, and sent out to those и 
arrears. In June the Registrar's office receives a list of unpaid accounts, an 
asks for the settlement of outstanding debts before entering the students concerned 
for the e inati 
During ope em call the operator enquires whether the student has changed 
his address, If so, the information is stored, and thus appears on all documents 
communicated by the secretariat. To save time in recording the data, and to save 
Space on the recording disc, the name of the district in Louvain is not stored. 
Onsequently, to draw up a list a translation table has to be consulted, based on the 


Cantonal postal code. 
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H. Programmes and files 


The organization of the files must allow them to be checked instantly and vd 
room for possible changes in the data. Direct access to the Students file is ther ero 
essential. The information will accordingly have to be stored on magnetic discs, 
and classified by an indexed Sequence or by direct access. . 

All the data relevant to students will previously have been put into storage. 


: А e 
The university has to arrange for the collection of any data which may hav 
changed, namely: 


new registrations 
new address at Louvain (40 % modification) 
new home address (6 % modification) 
new civil status (2 % modification) 
new nationality (less than 1 % modification). the 
The operation of the System is controlled by three ‘jobs’. The first peg di 
execution of the prior operations. In the case of partial or total destruction © ith 
file, the latter is reconstituted from the master tape, then brought up to date W 
the information stored in the "back-up disc’, sit 
The data concerning the development of the programme are recorded ne 
Proceeds, and the recording indicates, after any stoppage, the type of interruP tor 
experienced. This enables the effects to be Corrected, and indicates to the oper 
the manipulations to be carried out. jority 
The second job follows the execution of the actual processing. The » com- 
ection of the computer central unit contains the QTAM (Queued Te 2 о 
munication Access Method) programmes, regulating the input and outp s the 
messages and queueing them up оп a disc. The following section contain i 
message processing and control programme. Each message can be processe 
four different ways. 


" uced- 
The first message normally allows the registration number to be introd 


3 К s é £ s, ete 
Using this key, the computer transmits the data concerning identity, address: . 


H H se 
9n group concerned is put into storage, the computer > ging 


computer loads it on to the Students di 
Teady to receive 
new student, 

In the last sta 


and me 
> ge of processing, the third job retrieves the students file ^ 
transactions file and stores them 


ll modifications w 
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The information required for processing and back-up is loaded on five files: 
l. The Students file is organized in order of registration numbers (sequentially 
indexed). It holds all the data liable to annual modification, and thus constitutes 
a part of the ‘historical’ tape-recorded file. Each student has one or two recordings 
of 235 characters, according to the number of annual courses for which he is 
enrolled. The on-line updating of this file may thus involve some new recordings 
being made. This is done in real time, and a number of controls are needed to 
avoid the destruction of information simultaneously scrutinised by another 
terminal. 

2. The ‘study-year’ file, with direct access, incorporates the coding and text 
s words’ for the approximately 690 annual sets of courses followed by students at 

Kon 
3. The ‘nationality’ file is organized for direct access, and provides a translation 
'in words' of the code contained in the recording. 

4. The ‘queues? file stores the computer's input and output of messages. 

5. The ‘transactions’ file is compiled sequentially, and exactly reproduces the 
information transmitted on the Students disc. It faithfully records the day's 
Operations, allows the Students disc to be brought up to date in case of break- 
down, and at the end of the day serves as the basis for the preparation of the 
documents remitted to students. А 

Unlike other well-known applications, the teleprocessing carried out at UOL. 
allows of something more than the simple remote consultation of files. The system 
enables the files to be up-dated in real time. This involves a strict check on the 
accuracy of the data accepted in the core storage. — 

The checking is partly visual and partly automatic. 

1. Automatic check on the existence of a registration number 
of an error message if there is no such number. 

2. Continuous check to detect any modification made to th 
number, 

3. Visual check on a sequential number given by 
and displayed on the screen. 

Automatic check on the exi 


errors and display of an error message. A 
- Visual checking of prior data, i.e. study-years whose successful completion 
18 a condition of registration, is now automated; the basic information is 


recorded in the ‘study-year’ file. The ‘study-year "code was in fact planned with 
this type of application in mind. 


and transmission 
e initial registration 
the student as issued in 1968/69 


stence of a study-year, correction of minor typing 


L. Staff and equipment 


Four IBM 2260 terminals with television screens have been installed, with control 
unit and modulation and demodulation units, for telephonic transmission. Four 
telephone lines are installed in the registration offices; one telephone line hired for 
the transmission of data is linked to the computer three kilometres away. Four 
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operators work on a rofa system, five hours a day for thirty days, and use the 
terminals to feed information into the computer. They receive very little гш 
It is, in fact, a very simple matter to handle the alphabetic codes identifying the 
courses and study-years. In addition, the operators are familiar with these pep 
which they deal with for the rest of the year in the accounts departments or in ee 
card-punching unit. One great advantage of the system is that it simplifies the 
registration operations and promotes the mobility of staff. 


J. Examination results and record sheets 


(a) Objectives = 
1. To compile the necessary information to verify registration and the pat 
faction of prior conditions and exemption from lectures and to constitu 

record sheets. 


5 А : ion. 
2. To regroup elements for measuring the achievement of the aims of educat 
3. To produce statistics of examination results. 


(b) Organisation dure; 
The examination results procedure is an extension of the registration proce 

опе taking its data from inside the University and the other from outside. 
general flow-sheet of the procedure is given in Appendix 3. 


(c) First stage: examination registrations 

This stage requires verification of the conditions for registration. Student 
be in good financial standing, must have had an X-ray and medical examin been 
and must not have been turned down by the Faculty. These particulars pan e 
stored in the computer which punches one card per entrant. These СаГ а 
distributed to the students through the class stewards; their return after sign are 
is equivalent to registration for the examination. Students who are not in ore? 

not given a card and must attend the University Secretariat in person. 


must 
ation 


(d) Second stage: establishing the list of candidates e the 
The Faculties receive a set of punched cards, which enables them to chang Jast 
order of the list of candidates, to authorise changes and to issue the first ys the 
numbers. These punched cards are returned to the University Secretariat 
printing of candidates’ lists and examination schedules. 


5 
ification, storage and communication of examination " est 
a punched card for each examinee. ой ute 
У mark-sensing on the card. The © ti all 
re minimises errors by elimin? hic? 
ly, the computer prints the examination lists Ех 
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K. Documents produced by the system 


(a) Service to students 

After registration, the student receives, printed automatically: 
a debit note for the amount of registration fees 
a certificate of registration 
certificates for the Students Mutual Fund and the railways 
since 1971, the student's card. 

Later, he will receive 
à national service certificate 
à payment reminder, if necessary. 


(b) Service to the Registrar's office . ~ 
The Registrar's office receives а daily statement of students’ accounts. Periodically 


it receives: 
a summary of the balance of student accounts 
a forecast of receipts from the ‘students’ sector 
alphabetical lists, both general and by study-year — 
an alphabetical list of foreign students, by nationality 
an address list 
а general historical record. 


(c) Service to Faculties 
à general alphabetical list 
alphabetical lists by study-year 
an address list 
the list of examination entries 
the list of examination results 
a historical record. 


(а) ‚| Service to secondary schools 
list of alumni with study-years and addresses 
examination results of alumni 


(e) University Foundation 
Magnetic tape containing all th 
Statistics 


e information needed to compile national 


(7) Associations of students and alumni 
Printing lists, records and adhesive labels. 


L. Information transmitted to the authorities 


mitted to the authorities at regular intervals 


Summarized information is trans e П 
Its and the social and economic com- 


dealing with registrations, examination resu 
Position of the student body. 
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1. Registration statistics 


Registration statistics are published on 1 November and 1 February each year. 
They make it possible to measure the trend of the number of students by faculty 
and by study-year, sex and nationality. A useful distinction is drawn between new 
students and students already in a course of study. Statistics are also produced by 
commune and arrondissement, giving the origin of students by region of the 
country. 


There is nothing very original about the registration statistics and they call for 
no special comment. 


2. The social and economic characteristics of the student bod. ly 


The U.C.L. authorities have made a contract with the Social Sciences Department 
under which an assistant is studying the social origin of students. This work 
has elicited the social and economic characteristics of students entering university 
for the first time in 1970. " 

On the completion of a first study conducted by the Department of Social 
Sciences, the student body was divided into fifteen categories by father's occupa- 
tion. А 

A more detailed analysis was made of a sample of 500 students which provided 
valuable conclusions on the correlation between social background, choice of 
Secondary studies and rate of participation in higher education and on the correla- 
tion between social background and choice of University studies. 


3. Statistics of examination results 


The most interesting data are those of the successes and failures of students. An 
extremely complex programme provides these statistics: 

by study-year 

by cycle and by faculty 

by institute and faculty 

for the whole of the University 

by nationality 

by school of origin 

by arrondissement and region of the country 

by social category 8 
For each of these categories the programme distinguishes, in absolute number 
and percentage: 

the number of students enrolled; 


p Sn e 
the number of students taking the examination, for each of the thre 
sessions and in total; 


the total successes and failures, detailing the ten possible results (pass, 
distinction, etc.). 


Within each major category (faculty, nationality, etc.), the programme provides 
the following details: 
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male and female; 

Belgians and foreigners; 
scholarship-holders and others; 
newcomers to Belgian higher education; 
newcomers to U.C.L.; 

resident in Louvain or commuting; 
married or unmarried; 

enrolled for the first or second time, etc. 
enrolled for one or two study-years, etc. 
by social category. 

The programme of statistics of examination results, STAREXA, is an inter- 
rogation programme which makes it possible to select the population to be studied 
and to give precise answers to questions about it. Once this interrogation technique 
has been perfected, it will be applied to other sectors. 

Appendix 4 gives an output of statistics of examination results for all in their 


first study-year at U.C.L. 


4. The automation of procedures for examiners’ meetings 


The discussions of examining boards are very time-wasting: teachers sit for hours 
coming to decisions which could largely have been programmed and suggested by 
the machine. Furthermore, the allocation of marks by teacher or by subject may 
lead to important decisions both as to the procedure itself and to the weighting 
of the different subjects. The following procedure has been worked out to simplify 
examining procedures. 

The data are fed into the machine in the form of punched cards; the marks have 
been noted in soft pencil, either by the examiners or by the faculty secretariat. 
Computer processing provides, in diminishing order of success, the list of students 
with the marks received in each examination and a general average. In addition, 
after this first processing, the computer provides the statistics of marks awarded by 
each examiner in the form of a histogram and calculates the dispersion of marks 
(Appendix 5). This information indicates how an examiner assesses students’ 
work. 

This system was worked out in 1969 and tested on a population of 600 students. 
Its general adoption depends on the absorption capacity of the computer. 


M. Model of student flow 


The availability of two years' history of registrations made it possible to construct 
a simulation model of the student flow. The principle of calculation is that of 
Markoff chains. For each student, the computer makes a comparison between 
registrations during the year ¢ and those of the year t + 1. Regrouping the re- 
gistrations by curriculum for the year f the probabilities of registration in the 
different curricula for the year ¢ + 1 are determined. On the basis of information 
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relating to the student body by programme of studies and the rate of promotion 
from one year to another, it is easy to multiply the matrix successively and to 
obtain the population for the years г + 1,1 + 2, etc. 

The only element which has to be put into the system is a forecast of the annual 
number of new students in the form of an equation with three parameters, so as 
to give a variety of forms to the forecasting curve. 

The construction of this model makes it possible to go beyond the stage of 
information systems into the stage of management systems. In practice, this 
precision tool permits the testing of the incidence of recruitment assumptions or 
selection policy decisions. It will later serve as the basis for a more general model 


covering the other sub-systems. It is therefore the first step towards a management 
system. 
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VI. The financial sub-system 


A. Objects 


The financial sub-system expresses in financial terms the different fields of univer- 
Sity administration. It has two aspects: the budget, the financial expression of a 
plan, and the accounts, the financial expression of the commitment of resources 
allocated to the activities provided for in the plan. 


1. Improvement of service to users 


The administration must provide rapid and reliable service so that the academic 
and scientific staff are provided with adequate information and are thus free to 
devote more time to their primary function. This saving of the time of highly 
qualified staff is in fact a saving of money, even if it is hard to quantify. 

The speed of operations will improve the public image of the University; 
Suppliers will be particularly sensitive to it. Regular payments may even give 
the University the benefit of better terms from contractors who are prepared to 
allow a discount for prompt settlement. 

Sound financial administration will induce the holders of external funds to 
entrust their accountancy to the University. The University will thus have a larger 
Cash flow and by that very fact will reduce its financial costs. 


2. Saving of staff and of administrative costs 


First, the methods of compiling and processing information by the finance depart- 
ment must be as efficient as possible so as to minimise the proportion of university 
Tesources allocated to management functions. The setting-up of a financial system 
should therefore be preceded by economic analysis of the proposed reform. 

Secondly, the efficiency of the central finance department has a direct influence 
both on the administrative work done in faculties and units and on the quality of 
decisions taken at different levels. This element should be taken into account 
When a new system is being worked out. 
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3. Aid in decision-making 


Most decisions taken, both in profit- and non-profit-making institutions, are 
based on information relating to financial criteria. However, the comparison 
of activities of different kinds is difficult in a University which is not sensitive to 
notions of profit, but the authorities nevertheless need the fullest possible informa- 
tion. The information system should therefore be capable of digesting information 
of all kinds and, as far as possible, translating it into financial terms. . 

A unit account holder needs to be informed of the trend of expenditure: in the 
light of this information he administers available funds and prepares applications 
for futher monies. He should also have access to the breakdown of resources 
among the various teaching or research activities of the unit. This will enable him 
to review the allocation of resources in the light of objectives. At a higher level, 
major decisions call for rapid and reliable information based on the collection of 
thousands of data derived from all the academic and administrative units. Only 
experience, coupled with thorough analysis, can identify the relevant information. 


An inventory of information needs at all levels is therefore a pre-requisite to the 
introduction of a new financial system. 


B. The financial departments 


The financial system may be broken down into several sectors: 
preparation of budgets 
pre-audit 
treasury and financial management 
accounts 
post-audit 
economic analysis 


University structure differs from one university to another. At Louvain there Ше 
three administrative departments with financial responsibilities. Their working 
methods are laid down by the Directorate of Administration, which is, moreover» 
the only level at which the financial departments are co-ordinated. 


1. The Accounts Department 


(a) Functions 


: 5 to 
The Accounts Department provides and processes the information necessary ure 
each phase of decision-making and financial transaction. It pre-audits expendit tes 
and the commitment of funds by comparing the amount of invoices and estima 


. H * i Р 
of expenditure with the available credit balance and submits any queries to s 
administrator of the 


> funds. Financial management is based on information SUP 
plied by the Accounts Department. Post-audit of expenditure is also integrate 
into the Department, which keeps budget accounts. Finally, economic analys" 
is obviously based on accounts data; it brings out their full significance by er 
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paring the costs which they reflect with elements which are used to assess the level 
of activity which is a result of the resources committed. 

The Accounts Department thus provides the necessary infrastructure for 
the various operations of the financial system. Its functions can be summed up 
under four heads: 

to act as paying agent; 

to record financial transactions with a view to justifying them to third 
persons; 

to provide an instrument of diagnosis in the form of budget accounts; 

to provide information for decision-making. 


(b) Scope 

The Accounts Department records all financial transactions concerning the 
activities of the University. These are very varied and cover teaching and research, 
the social and cultural sector, the University clinics, the administration of the 
university assets and of the Pensions Fund. Each sector has its own separate 
accounts, kept either by the central Accounts Department or at the headquarters 
of distant units such as the University clinics or social and cultural centres. 

There are two accounts showing movements between these sub-accounts 
and the central accounts. In the case of the clinics, for example, the central 
accounts include a ‘clinics current account’ and a ‘clinics capital account’, while 
each clinic has a ‘university current account’ and a ‘university capital account’. 

This form of organisation has the advantage of leaving the different sectors of 
the University considerable autonomy of management. The year-end accounts or 
an interim account in the course of the year give an overall picture of the activities 
of the University. This, however, calls for perfect compatibility between the 
accounting systems adopted by the different units. 

The sphere of activity of the accounting service must be extended to the manage- 
ment of external funds. Several members of the academic staff receive grants from 
public or private sources to finance part of their research. Very often, these funds 
are administered directly and exclusively by the beneficiaries themselves. This 
reduces the scope of the Accounts Department and limits the view which the 
academic authorities have of university activities. The authorities, therefore, 
encourage members of the academic body to entrust the administration of these 
funds to the central Accounts Department. The Department will only be able to 
Satisfy these ‘customers’ in so far as it can provide a perfect service, like a bank. 
In this way, researchers will be freed from administrative duties and the authorities 
will have more complete information. 


(c) Organisation 
The U.C.L. Accounts Department has a staff of ten: 
Head of Department 1 


Invoice Office 4 
(reception, checking, 
assigning invoices) 
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Financial Transactions Office 
(checking incoming 
and outgoing funds 


N 


Social Bodies and debtors’ accounts 1 


Secretariat 2 
(typing and filing) 


The volume and speed of processing, the need for accurate data, and the 
need to limit staff commitments call for the use of the most modern information 
processing techniques and accounting procedures. Since | January 1969 all 
accounting operations have been computerised. 


2. The Ordinary Budget for Operating Expenditure 


(a) Functions 


to estimate the amount of university resources; 

to make proposals for their allocation; 

to collect information and prepare budget documents; 

in the course of the year, to estimate the cost of new decisions 
and to keep the reserves account updated; 

to open and keep accounts (transfers etc.); 

to exercise budgetary control; 

to issue U.C.L. cheques; 

to make financial analyses. 


(b) Scope 
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Belgian francs. A specialised department is responsible for preparing the con- 
struction budget. 

This Department, with a staff of three, has inventoried the U.C.L.'s space needs 
between 1970 and 1980. After estimating the cost of construction on a basis of 
detailed norms, a budget was drawn up and, as with the Operating Expenditure 
Budget Department, accounts opened once the plans had been approved by 
the academic authority. Within the defined limits of their funds, the Construction 
Department can then enter into contracts with contractors and with the building 
trades subject to the approval of the authorities. 


C. The reform of the financial system 


On I January 1969 the Accounts Department common to the two universities was 
officially divided. The new director was able to take a few liberties with the 
traditional rules which had governed the old service. The common data-processing 
service, however, was still responsible for processing accounts information and 
the new service did not therefore have a great deal of freedom. This restraint 
was eliminated at the beginning of 1970. During that year the Analysis Unit took 
over the old system and devoted most of its efforts to creating a new system, 
better adapted to the functioning of the service and of the University. 


1. Fundamentals of the financial system 


(a) The accounting method 
Accountants are divided into two main schools of thought, the advocates of in- 
Come and expenditure accounting (or cash accounting), and the advocates of 
double entry accounting. 

The first method is limited to recording cash movements. It is often accompanied 
by an analysis of income and expenditure, and is used by public bodies and by 
many universities. It simply shows cash variations without allowing for debts or 
claims or for any items of assets. The difference between income and expenditure 
Tesults in a debit or credit cash balance, with no possibility of analysing changes in 
assets. 

No distinction is made between income from the sale of a building, the recovery 
of a claim or the award of a grant. Yet the first two items represent a change in 
the nature of the assets and the third an increase in wealth. Furthermore, cash 
accounting merely records transactions having an immediate effect on cash on hand. 
No account can therefore be taken of depreciation in the value of assets. 

Double entry accounting shows both the current state of affairs (difference be- 
tween assets and liabilities) and the management situation (difference between 
nui earnings). This method is applied in industrial and business firms. 

e only one which allows an exact economic anal 
Management of the enterprise; in fact, it takes accoun 
cluding those which have no direct effect on the cash pos 


ysis of the position and 
t of all transactions, in- 
ition. 
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The accounts of the University of Louvain have hitherto been cash accounts. 
In order to make them an instrument of management, it was decided to introduce 
i i implies: 
ouble entry accounting. This reform imp | | 
The existence of debit and credit accounts, with the balance carried forward 
to the next year. | ји £ 
2. The existence of income and expenditure accounts, the balance of which s 
transferred at the end of the year to an operating account, showing in t 


balance sheet the increase or diminution in assets in the course of the past 
year. 


virus 3 А ‘vail 
3. The existence of reconciliation accounts showing separately income receive 


but not due in respect of the relevant period and conversely income due tar 
not received during the period. For example, at the end of the year, the йа 
‘income from students’ fees" should be credited with the whole amount due fror 


А ts 
department transfer accounts. Various eye cde 
of the University perform services for other departments. These internal servi 
do not generally give rise to any cash move 


to judge the efficiency o 


performed by outside contractors. Finally, this technique avoids the а 
Of services, since they will no longer be free, but will be effectively charge 
against each consumer department. 
Under this Principle, the following should be shown in the accounts: 
deliveries of products from one department to another; 


А | в; 
Services rendered by опе department to another (graphic work, reprodu 
tion of documents, etc.); 


logistical Services (computer, central library, etc.); 
academic Services 


H ne 
> €g. the cost of lectures given to the students of 0 
department by a teacher from another. 
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In conclusion, the accounting method adopted should provide for the recording 
of all features of university life. It should be emphasized that this method should 
cover not only the funds controlled by the University, but also those at the disposal 
of members of the academic body but outside the control of the university de- 
partments. The application of this principle conditions the effectiveness of ac- 
counting as an instrument of management and financial analysis. 


(b) The accounting system 
The U.C.L. accounts have been designed as centralised accounts based on spe- 
Cialised sub-accounts. 


Student registration accounts. The University Secretariat records the sums due 
and payments made by students and any reductions allowed by the academic 
authorities. It calculates the amounts still unpaid and reports the totals to the 
central accounts department each month. These are entered in the general ac- 
counts to the credit of the ‘student income’ account for amounts paid, and to the 
debit of the ‘claims for students’ fees’ account for amounts outstanding. 


Personnel accounts. The Personnel Department calculates the amount payable 
to each member of the University and pays what is due. Each month the total 
emoluments, the tax payable and social security contributions are shown in the 
Beneral accounts and charged to each sector. 


Puchasing accounts. On the basis of requisition vouchers, the Purchasing Depart- 
ment makes out the purchasing orders, which are entered by the Accounts De- 
partment on a list of commitments. Commitments are not shown in the general 
accounts but are nevertheless, subject to audit. Purchasing orders must be ap- 
Proved by the Director of Accounts and recording them makes it possible to 
forecast estimated expenditure. The invoice office, a section of the Accounts 
Department, records and checks invoices and keeps the daybook and suppliers' 
ledger accounts. The totals are entered in the general accounts each month. 


Building accounts. These accounts have not been organised: the U.C.L., in fact, 
Owns very few buildings. Ultimately, however, the technical departments will 
Prepare maintenance bills, the cost of which will be charged to the relevant build- 
Ing. At the end of the month, the list of maintenance costs will be drawn up for 
each building and the totals entered in the general accounts. 

The same applies to water, gas, fuel and similar costs for each building. In the 
Case of major maintenance costs, the invoices must be checked against available 
Credits and recorded by building site rather than by building. The building site 
I$ In practice a subdivision of a building. The totals will be shown in the general 
accounts at the end of the month. 


Income accounts. It is extremely important to keep a close watch on the trend of 
University income. The main sources of income can be classified as follows: 
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government subsidies 
students' fees 
research grants 
donations 

sales 

recovery of claims 
loans 

income from assets 


General and budget accounts. 
department accounts 
general accounts 
budget accounts 

The accounts of each de 

by type. The monthly s 

main headings: 
personnel costs 
administrative costs 
Scientific costs 


These accounts are in three parts: 


partment are made up identifying income and expenditure 
ummary of department expenditure covers the following 


formation System. ci 
nomena А h finan 
and real terms, The i А сап thus be expressed in bot 
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will be more revealing and will, in fact, increase the value of the information. 
This factor influenced the decision to abandon the traditional accounting 
machines and to replace them by the computer, the central organ for the 
processing of all information. 

- The computer with its very fast working speed and its complete independence 
of the information medium affords wide possibilities of sorting, classification 
and combination. The analysis of accounts data can be extremely sophisticated. 
With the computer, information need be recorded only once on punched cards, 
andcan be sorted according to the criteria demanded; the Accounts Department 
can obtain any statements it needs without additional work. 

3. In general, the computer processes data faster. This is important if accounting 
is to be anything more than an instrument for recording data. The speed with 
Which information is processed enables it to be kept fully up to date and the 
accounts can thus provide a sound basis for decision-making. Computerisation 
was therefore dictated by the role assigned to accounts. In view of the volume 
of the data, it was necessary to have information-recording and processing 
equipment more powerful than the traditional machines in order to achieve 
high standards of efficiency. 


~ 


2. The organisation of information 


The quality of the basic data dictates not only the functioning of the financial 
Services, but also the quality of the information transmitted to the authorities. 
Extreme care must therefore be taken in identifying and codifying them and in 
Updating the various files. 

The most important information concerns the cost centres identified in the uni- 
Versity structure. The conception of this file has already been commented on above. 


(a) Type of income or expenditure 
Belgian law requires state-aided establishments of higher education to submit to 
the state in a prescribed form an annual budget and accounts vouching for the 
Use of grants. The U.C.L. accounts are used not only in this way but also, and 
above all, as an instrument of management. The U.C.L. accounting system 
therefore goes beyond the statutory requirements. 

The new accounting system must meet the needs of all departments of the 

niversity, Many headings will, moreover, be used by certain departments only. 

ven if the accounts are kept outside the central office, it is always possible to 
aggregate the year-end accounts and in this way to keep an overall view of univer- 
Sity activities. A uniform accounting system allows valuable comparisons of the 
Cost of the different departments of the institution. The Accounts Department and 
the Budget Department should adopt the same presentation by type of income 
and expenditure and use the same codes. In this case, there is no difficulty in 
Comparing expenditure commitments with the balance of available credits. It is 
og the uniformity of the accounting system which makes it possible to keep 

accounts. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ACCOUNTS PLAN 


(1) Balance sheet accounts 

A 100-999 Fixed capital 

B 100-999 Cash in hand and at bank 

C 100-999 Land and facilities 

D 100-999 Acquisition of books (libraries and collections) 
E 100-999 Equipment 

M 100-999 Merchandise and products in stock (university genera stores) 
T 100-999 Third party accounts, non-university 

X 100-999 Third party accounts, university 

Y 100 - 999 Operating results 

Z 100-999 Suspense accounts 

(2) Expenditure accounts 

Е 100 - 999 Operating costs 

L 100-999 Facilities costs 

N 100-999 Student costs 

P 100-999 Personnel costs 

V 100-999 Subscriptions and donations 

(3) Income accounts 

R 100-999 Income 


(b) Sources of finance 
The indication of the source of 
coming from the various sourc 


research centre, building constructed and so on. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOURCES OF FINANCE 


1000 - 1999 Operating budget 
2000 - 2999 Operating budget 
3000 - 3999 Operating budget 
4000 - 4999 Operating budget 
5000 - 5999 Operating budget 
6000 - 6999 Operating budget 
7000 - 7999 
8000 - 8999 
9000 - 9999 


: Belgian public sector 

: Belgian private sector 

: U.CLL. operations 

: Foreign countries 

: Public international bodies 
Н Extra-university credits 
Capital budget: Belgian public sector 

Capital budget: Belgian private sector 
Transfers to capital budget 


is list; each Supplier is assi 
of his name in the general alphabetical order, 
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(d) Account-holders 

From the beginning, the account-holder was identified by his personal registration 
number. This system, however, created a number of difficulties. First, the same 
person might hold more than one account in various capacities as Dean of a 
Faculty or as director of a unit, for example. Identification by his personal number 
did not enable the system to take account of these distinctions. This shortcoming 
led to confusion in entering items and in despatching and classifying documents. 
The turnover of university directors is, moreover, fast and the file was therefore 
rarely up to date. The account-holder is therefore now identified by his function 
in the cost centre. The file of functions by cost centre gives the personal number of 
the individual concerned, thus giving the key to the name, title, address, etc. of 
the account-holder. 


D. The reform of budget procedure 


1. The limits of the reform 

(a) The shortcomings found in 1969 

An analysis of the procedure in 1969 led to the following conclusions: 

1. The budget is not the financial expression of a plan. It is arranged by categories 
of expenditure and not according to the objectives pursued by the institution. 
As a rule, moreover, the overall budget of a unit is not subject to examination. 
Decisions relate to each category of expenditure without any study being made 
of their interdependence. 

The numerous activities carried out by the 250 or so units which form the 
University are not regrouped and structured around the major themes under- 
lying U.C.L. policy. It is therefore impossible to estimate the cost of achieving 
the different objectives pursued at institutional level. 

Except in the case of the Scientific Development Fund, the automatic renewal 
of credits limits the power of decision of the authorities to increases in expendi- 
ture, 
3. The services rendered are not subiect to any cost-effectiveness analysis. 

* Тһе budget cycle is limited to a year, which is not long enough to achieve any 

Significant part of the objectives of the institution. 

The creation of the Scientific Development Fund has nevertheless gone some 

Way towards filling this gap. . | 

ecisions оп a proposal relate to a single course of action only. The various 
alternative ways of achieving the same objective are not taken into account. 

his limits the information given to the authorities and hinders their decision- 
making, 
- Decisions are normally taken in purely financial terms without reference to 
the services to be performed by those receiving funds. The criteria for the 
achievement of objectives have never been the subject of research. The budget 
therefore gives a fairly vague picture of the activities financed by the University. 

he financing of university activities from external sources is not taken into 
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account. It nevertheless forms an important element in the life of those academic 
hich benefit from it. | | 
ete awh aF submitting requests lays very little stress on the interactions 
een the operating and the capital budgets. | 
Күзе» аге ш обн submitted individually by members of the academic 
and scientific body and this reflects the low level of efficiency of the existing 
structure. Requests submitted through the groups or faculties are rated on = 
scale from 0 to 20. In practice, owing to the shortage of resources, reques 5 
rated below 20 are turned down by the academic authorities. The rating proce- 
dure therefore scarcely fulfils its function. f 
The capital budget, external financing and the medium- or long-term effects к 
decisions are Scarcely integrated in the existing budget procedure. The budget 
gives the authorities only a fragmentary view of the University and of the e 
merous groups which make it up. Furthermore, the budget sets limits to t 


и Я - be 
commitment of expenditure without reference to the concrete services to 
rendered by those who receive the funds. 


(b) Improvements made in 1969 and 1970 


Е У Р et 
By rigorous action, it has been possible to improve the presentation of the budg 


"ee x 4 5 ауе 
through the mechanisation of data-processing. The following improvements h 
been introduced: 


1. All credits have been regrouped by unit, department and faculty. 


2. A first integration of information of an academic and of a financial charai 
has been achieved by doing away with budget and account numbers, 
identifying credits by unit and holder, 

3. The reorganisation of the bud 
information. Data are compiled 
taries of faculties. The informatio 
transcribed on to basic docume: 
instruction programmes allow th 

4. The faculties have acquired gre. 

5. Mechanisation has made it po 
the Accounts Department. Th 
each year. 

In spite of the im 

Criticisms have n 

instability of Belgi 

five-year budgets when financi 


get procedure guarantees the reliability of 
and checked by the ten administrative S med 
n is then transmitted to the central pnus M 
nts, punched and recorded. Twelve machi 

€ preparation of budget documents. 
ater freedom within their total budget. t and 
ssible to integrate the Budget Departmen vary 
e budget initiates the accounting on | Jan 


2. Budget documents 


(a) Collection of data 
Data are collected Оп the basis of a number of application forms: 
(1) Applications for Operating and equipment expenditure; 
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(2) Census of academic, scientific, administrative and technical personnel; 
(3) Applications for promotion and appointments; 
(4) Candidates for vacant Chairs. 


(b) Constitution of basic file 
Applications for promotion and for operating and equipment expenditure and 
for the purchase of books as well as applications for special credits (financial 
Interest, maintenance of premises, etc.) are recorded on basic documents, giving 
the following particulars: 

(1) Code and title of unit; 

(2) Code of activity; 

(3) Nature of expenditure (2 positions); 

(4) Serial number by nature of expenditure; 

(5) Applicant's registration number; 

(6) Source of finance; 

(7) Nature of application; 

(8) Amount; 

(9) Positions reserved for any remarks. 


(c) Reference to other files 
€ machine-instruction programmes make use, in printing budget documents, 
Of the following files: 
(1) Structure of U.C.L.; 
(2) Teaching activities; 
(3) Research activities; 
(4) Personnel; 
(5) Facilities. 


(d) Budget documents 
he Information compiled in the course of the budget procedure gives rise to the 
Ollowing: 

(1) Personnel structure by unit, category and grade; 

(2) List of credits applied for and granted, by holder, unit, department or 
faculty; 

(3) List of credits by nature of expenditure and holder; 

(4) Statistics of distribution of expenditure; 

(S) Double entry table showing amount of expenditure by unit, department 
and faculty, by category of activity (teaching in the four cycles, research, 
etc.) and nature of expenditure (operating, equipment, personnel); 

(6) Magnetic tape containing budget information used by Accounts 
Department to check expenditure; 

(7) Letter informing applicants of the official reply of the authorities, 
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3. Issue of U.C.L. cheques 


The budget is approved at the end of May. Equipment and erm kis 
are approved later, probably in November. Not later than 3] Decem aem T 
holders must have the documents available which will enable them р ен 
Accounts Department the account against which they want their nie ees 
charged. In practice, certain holders belong to more than one unit and at the s e 
time exercise administrative functions, such as that of dean. A number of accou 
have therefore been opened in their name. : * 
To deal with this point, it was decided to run the financial system like a ban à 
Holders would have a chequebook for each account opened in their name. Eac 
invoice sent to the Accounts Department for payment would have to be ШОТ 
nied by a cheque issued by the Budget Department and giving the informatio 
enabling the invoice office to make the entries needed to process the eee is 
These chequebooks were issued for the first time at the beginning of ws iia 
proportion to the size of each account. They look like a bank chequebook а 
each cheque (50 to a book) gives the following information: 
In words: 
name of unit; 
name and first name of holder; 
designation of activities directed by holder; 


nature of expenditure (capital or operating). 
In code: 


alphabetical code of unit; 

personal number of holder; 

budget year; 

serial number of nature of expenditure; 
source of finance; 


code of activities directed by holder. 
Boxes reserved for Accounts Department: 
building code; 
inventory code; 
number of order form; 
supplier's number; 
number of U.C.L. invoice. 
The holder proceeds as follows: 
(1) Marks with a cross: rged; 
the activity to which the expenditure or commitment should be charg 


the nature of expenditure, 
(2) Amount 


indicates the amount in the case of an invoice; 


i 5 жүн in any 
strikes out the amount Space in the case of a requisition note G 
event the amoun 


t will be estimated by the purchasing office). 
(3) Dates; 
(4) Signs; 
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(5) The cheque is attached: 

to every invoice to be paid by the Accounts Department; 

to every requisition note transmitted to the purchasing office; 

to every requisition note presented to the U.C.L. stores. 
The cheque is treated not only as an information medium but also as a means of 
Payment. Several shops in the town, approved by the University, accept direct 
settlement by cheques of not more than B.Fr. 5,000; the invoice, accompanied 
by the cheque, is then sent to the U.C.L. Accounts Department which pays the 
amount without requiring further formality. 


4. Budget control 


Budget control is carried out by the computer in the course of processing the 
accounts, 

Any irreguiarity detected in the course of processing is reported by the Accounts 
Department to the Budget Department, which looks into the case. The Budget 

partment, therefore, works only ‘by exceptions’ and refrains from making а 
budget check before each operation. The attention of the Department is attracted 
by the messages emitted by the system during the phase of budget check, such as 
exceeds credit granted’ or ‘invoice number faulty’, etc. 


5. М odifications and transfers in the course of the year 


The &pproved budget is subject to a number of modifications in the course of the 
year. Most frequently, they arise out of new decisions financed from reserves. 
The Budget Department must therefore ascertain the state of reserves before each 
Meeting of the decision-making bodies, must investigate new applications in order 
9 estimate their cost, and must record decisions. It informs the Accounts Depart- 
Ment of the opening of new accounts or the modification of existing ones. 

In the Course of the year, holders may make transfers. Transfers of up to B.Fr. 
25,000 Within the same unit require no external sanction. The sanction of the dean 
18 necessary for transfers from one unit or department to another. Application 
Must be made to the Budget Department when the amount to be transferred 
exceeds B.Fr, 25,000. After a decision, the Budget Department informs the Ac- 


с oe 
01115 Department of the modification. 


E. The reform of the processing of accounts information 


Ims 
Objectives of reform 


The new system should be designed to improve: 
(a) The flexibility of operations; 
the possibility of working with budgets covering several years; 
integration of operating and capital budgets; 
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possibility of internal invoicing; 
possibility of working in debit as well as in credit. 
(b) The speed of operations both in the Accounts Department and on the 
machine; 
(c) The automation of operations; 
counterpart accounts should be automatically debited or credited. 
(d) Inter-departmental relations; 
the possibility of integrating data such as suppliers' delivery date; 


the transmission of information necessary to the sound operation of 
the budget. 


(e) Clarity of information; 
readable extracts of accounts with explicit reference to transactions; 
periodic progress schedules for transmission to the authorities. 

(f) Staff working conditions; 

(g) Details of information; 
the introduction of analytical accounting detailing the cost of each 


activity or series of activities as a basis for a budget by programmes 
and objectives. 


2. Inquiry in the department 


The Accounts Department was divided into a number of sectors: 
Invoice office 
Cash 
Administration of credits 
Treasury 
General accounting 
Social debtors 
Non-social debtors 
Financial control 

The head of each section listed 


the events occurring within his field of competence- 
An event was defined as any 


fact having a financial significance and requiring 
recording. Each event, such as the arrival of an invoice, sets off a certain number 
of operations, such as arithmetical checking, checking tax, checking exchange 
rates, verifying the date of the invoice and so on. The head of section indicates 


on a form the data needed to carry out these operations and the file on which 
they are recorded. 


This procedure enabled а complete inventory to be made of the activities 


of the Department, the information needed for its functioning and the interrela- 
tions between activities and information. It also had the advantage of enabling 


the staff to Participate in the analysis and of allowing analysts and accountants 
to talk a common language. 
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3. Types of account 


The analysis revealed the existence of several types of account which had not 
previously been separately treated. Many operating difficulties arose out of this 
confusion. 
The criteria for distinguishing between types of account are: 
the source of finance; 
the existence of an official decision; 
the fixing of a ceiling; 
the term of any repayment. 
On this basis, a distinction is drawn in the operating and capital budgets of U.C.L. 
between: 
Ordinary accounts, opened by decision of the academic authorities, for a 
Specified amount, with no possibility of overspending; 
advances with no fixed ceiling or term of repayment; they relate only to 
small amounts; " 
Tepayable credits opened authorized by the authorities, for a specified 
amount without a fixed term for repayment; А ди 
loans of a specified amount repayable within a time fixed by official decision. 


4. Identification of accounts 


The Next stage in the analysis was the identification of accounts. It was accepted 
at the outset that operations relating to the operating and the capital budget should 
© integrated, The identification of these two types of account should therefore 
follow the same logic. Furthermore, the identification of the account should 
Include a reference to all the information needed to process the accounts and to 
Produce management information. . . 
ће identification number of the account provides the following information: 
Cost centre (structure code) 4 digits 
number of activity or overall credit 
(lot) for capital expenditure 
number of account holder (function code) 
Source of finance 
Order number 
Nature of expenditure 
Serial number of nature of expenditure 
Opening date 
Closing date 


UA CA М ИУ 4 F9 4» 


33 digits 


E 33-digit identification number is obviously too long to be used between the 
°г and the finance departments, and in practice, it is condensed into а 5-digit 

unt number, 

anks to this unique identification number, identical in type for all accounts, 


ассо 
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accounting operations are greatly simplified. In practice, all follow the same proce- 
dure and give rise to information processed by the same programme. 


5. Identification of movements 


Each account is subject in the course of the year to a succession of movements. 
Several events giving rise to movements in accounts can be identified: - 
Credit movements: ‘Increase by decision of Council... ‘Your repayment о 


August 1970, paid on invoice number 14787 on cash advance of 30 June 1970’, 
etc. 


Nil movements: ‘Supplier DUPONT, order note no. 12345 

“Available balance insufficient, order note refused’, etc. ү 

Debit movements: *Supplier DUPONT, invoice no, 12345 of 23 September 1970 

‘Supplier DUPONT, part invoice no. 12345 of 23 September 1970, for DM 120, 

order no. 54321’, etc. : 
The precise determination of all movements capable of modifying an accoun 


Я 8 е À Р t 
is a long job. The reform of the processing of accounts information could no 
start until after this decisive stage. 


6. Documents issued by the department 


The Accounts Department is in contact with all units of the U.C.L., with pug 
and banks, and with the other administrative departments. Information also yo 
between the different sections of the Department. The list of documents to : 
issued is established from the collation of these different links. Each of them mus 
in fact be reflected in the communication of information, generally in printe 
form. 


. 1 i i d 
The documents issued before funds are administered can be distinguishe 
from those issued by the computer afterwards. 


(a) Before budget control 


The Accounts Department carries out a number of checks before feeding the eT 
into the system, and in the event of error or doubt, sends a document to 
supplier or account-holder. Verification concerns: ta- 
the signature of the holder or his authorised representative Or represen 
tives by comparison with the list of authorised signatures; 
the attachment of a properly made out cheque; 
the accuracy of the invoice (tax, arithmetical check, etc.) 


the placing of an order through the purchasing office in the even 


t of the 
purchase of equipment. 


n ) Documents issued after budget control out 2 
и a invoice has been accepted, the Accounts Department makes 
asic 


опе 
| ocument. Most of the information needed is already on the cheque 5°" бе 
y the Budget Department and signed by the account-holder and attache 
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invcice. Once the data have been punched, they are fed into the computer. The 
information-processing programme could be drawn up only after a decision on 
the documents to be printed in the subsequent stage. The destination of these 
documents can be summarized as follows: 


DESTINATION OF FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS 


йлы ыыы аы ди сс зы e Ee pe ae —- 


Information Payment 
bcd Records — == 

Destination Extract Invoices Commitments Transfers Bank list 
Holder Ж 
Budget office X 
Accounts department X x х List X 

authorities 
Banks and suppliers x 

(Tape) 

murchasing Office х 

tate Accounts 


SS a Б 0 cce 


(1) The extract of account 
his document is the most important output at the basic level. It is sent to account- 
Olders for their own records. It shows the date and serial number of operations. 
* Accounts Department keeps a copy and a copy is sent, where appropriate, 
9 the administrative secretariat of the faculty or institute. | 
The extract shows the account number and indicates the structural unit to 
Which the account is assigned. This last datum is given in words and is followed 
Y the name of the account-holder. . | 
€ extract starts with an up-to-date statement of account. Space is provided 
Т Printing the description of the operations which have affected the account. 
en follows the amount of payment or commitment corresponding to the 
Operation described. The same extract may refer to about six operations, which is 
ample, since an extract is sent to the holder every time the situation of his account 
anges appreciably. If weekly or monthly statements had been chosen, this 
Would have meant a long list of operations in some cases and a long form which 
Would be largely unused in most cases. It was thought better therefore to adopt 
an irregular frequency which would allow the holder to be informed more rapidly 
Would have the advantage of a less cumbersome format. 
an © last entry on the extract is the balance remaining after subtraction of the 
айп of the last payments and commitments. With this information at his 
wa Osal, the account-holder can incur new expenditure without fear of over- 
nding his budget. 
© facilitate contacts between account-holders and the Accounts Department 
» €ach operation is given a code number indicating the section responsible 
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and the date of the event. By referring to this number, the account-holder can 
immediately contact the person best able to answer his questions. This system 
also has the advantage of defining responsibilities. 


(2) Invoice office statement . | — I 
This list, issued after each processing or twice a week, summarizes all invoic 
by the supplier's number. It gives the following information: 

supplier's number 

invoice number 

date of invoice 

date of arrival of invoice 

supplier's references 

account-holder's number 

cost centre 

number of any order note 

due date 

date of technical check 

date of budget check 

date of payment authorisation 

date of payment 

unit of currency (foreign exchange) 

amount in Belgian francs 

amount to be paid in Belgian francs, id 
The invoice office statement also gives, by supplier, the total amount already ра? 4 
during the year and the outstanding balance on his invoices. This document give 
the head of the invoice office all the information he needs to answer questions by 
Suppliers or account-holders, 


(3) Credit office statement 
The credit office Statement takes the form of two tables: 
(a) State of credits b y holder 
holder’s number, in alphabetical order 
name and forenames 
credit number 
Cost centre (unit) 
designation of credit 
initial amount of credit 


amount of increases or reductions during the year 
total expenditure 
balance 

(b) Commitments or invoices accepted or refused 


n . i ш 
These lists summarize, by faculty, the budget control operations C? 
ried out by the computer. 
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(4) Daybooks, ledgers and consolidated account 
Each month the tapes containing information relating to the invoice office, the 
emoluments of academic and scientific staff and of administrative and technical 
staff and the tapes summarising all the corrections made to the system are processed 
to produce the corresponding auxiliary daybooks. In the last phase of the reor- 
Sanisation of accounting the printing of these auxiliary daybooks will, in fact, 
become superfluous; the reliability of the system will in fact make it possible to do 
without these daybooks which are at present used as a basis for checking. 

After the printing of these auxiliary daybooks, the tapes are sorted and combined 
to produce a single tape. This, in turn, produces the main daybook, listing daily 
Operations in succession. 

. After printing the monthly daybook, the tape is again processed. The informa- 
Чоп is classified by nature of expenditure, cost centre and date of operation. The 
Consolidated account for the month is then printed. 

„Тһе last stage in this monthly processing of accounts information is the com- 
bination of the last monthly tape with the tapes giving the information for the 
Preceding months, At the end of the year, the existence of this tape makes it very 
базу to print the consolidated account for the year. 


(5) Summary of the consolidated account 
€ accounts for each month are balanced at the beginning of the following month. 
* combination of all the information is completed during the first week. Four 
: Togrammes make it possible to condense information relating to the accounts 
Perations of the past month. : 
he computer at present prints four lists showing total operations: 
by nature of expenditure and source of finance; 
by cost centre, nature of expenditure and source of finance; 
by source of finance, cost centre and nature of expenditure; 


Tha by source of finance and nature of expenditure. 
nks to these documents, the accounts and budget departments can answer the 


e diverse questions without resorting to extra processing of information. This 
info, Output therefore saves valuable time which can be devoted to compiling 
mation, preparing special programmes and additional computerisation. 
oop Se documents answer questions such as ‘How much has ce ina 
on S? ‘What has been the income of such-and-such a faculty, excluding cre His 
e by the University itself? ‘What is the main appropriation of funds coming 
E: external sources of finance: personnel, equipment, operating: What have 
"X the cost centres (research units) which have benefited from contracts from 
n and-such а firm or foundation? | 
infor addition to their intrinsic value, the monthly account documents contain 
maion essential to the preparation of progress schedules summarizing in- 

ation from both the Accounts Department and the Budget Department. 


Ту Transfers 
e UCL, works with three banks. These banks provide the data-processing 
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service with transfer forms in a standard format suitable for machine process- 
"The task of the analysts here is therefore very simple since the user himself 
designs the document he needs from the University. 

By the end of 1971, communications between the U.C.L. Accounts Department 
and its main banker no longer used the medium of transfer forms but took place 
through the exchange of magnetic tapes. This reform saved many hours of com- 
puter time previously spent on printing transfers. 


(7) Detail of expenditure b y activity 
The use of *U.C.L. cheques’ enables account-holders to indicate the research or 
teaching activity to which each item of expenditure should be charged. In certain 
cases, account-holders may inform the Accounts Department that the expenditure 
cannot be broken down. 5 
At the beginning of the year, all the operations carried out in the preceding 
year are broken down by unit, activity, source of finance and nature of expenditure. 
The document detailing this information enables research unit heads to make 
better estimates of the cost of research projects to be submitted to foundations 
and other sources of finance. It also affords an opportunity of judging the real 
appropriation of resources within a unit. Within the near future, information 
compiled on the occupation of facilities and on the breakdown of staff time will be 
incorporated in the system and will also be shown on this document. This will 
give an even more detailed picture of the cost of each activity. An example of the 
document is given in Appendix 6. 


At this stage, the analytical accounting which should provide data for analysis 
gets under way, 


(8) Reports to central government 
The accounting system de 
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big of consultation and the time allowed for each consultation. The following 
able details the mode of recording files. 


PARTICULARS OF FINANCIAL FILES 
DT RENS >->-> == = ЗО c.r. 


Files Medium 
RESTE Volume (IBM 2314) 
E эч ——— ЕЗ | 
кы 8 000/month Disc 
Аа} uu 600 cards Disc 
ane 4 900 cards Disc 
A = op finance 150 cards Disc 
arene ПЕ system 1 800 cards Disc 
‘cnt balances i 
es : 
4 500/month Disc 
Pus nel 1 200 personnel Disc 
Supplies 400 Disc 
УЕ 2 Disc 
Tages 3 € cards Disc 
NT = Disc 


о Cu ыс ee сл ЖЕУ 


8. 
Modular structure of the system 


eue Programmes for the processing of accounts information have been 
Progra on the modular plan. Each phase of processing corresponds toa а 
e Е stored until the next phase. This procedure makes it possible to re | d 
Making = Programmes and to break down the work of programming as wel as 
8 it easier to update programmes. Thorough technical analysis also makes it 


Possi i 
Sible to automate the transition from one phase to another. The system will 


auto; А h | 
With Шу call up the modules as the processing advances. It will do the same 


isc ШЕ files or, where appropriate, will tell the operator when to place a particular 
T E the appropriate spindle. 


ка а Processing module sorts the data 
he сага greatly cuts down the time needed to prepare A 

Put | rds need no longer be fed in strict order. On the contrary, the system wi 
e data into the required order, list the missing data, calculate the size of 


es а à e т ! : 
tions р Cording to the number of data and, within each account, will fix the opera 


€ processed in a priority order. "T 
T ofi T phase of sel ren will be devoted to checking the SEXUM ty s ащ 
"а : Information, The system will verify the existence of the operation indicated, 
the c urce of finance, the unit, the person responsible, the nature of the expenditure, 
Whigh CD the supplier and so on. It will also check the balance of the account to 

udit the operation is to be assigned. These first checks will be backed up by 
Whig Checks. Finally, the system will ensure the existence of certain duplications 

ате themselves designed to increase the reliability of the information. 

this © Sorting and checking of data is followed by the processing phase. During 


ase, changes are made in accounts according to the instructions given for 


fed into the system in bulk. This 
for machine-processing. 


An 
ite Othe: 
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each operation. The system will automatically find the counterpart account to be 
debited or credited with the amount of the operation. In this way the accounts 
staff are relieved of half the bookkeeping work. The head of the invoice office 
checks the account to which the operation must be assigned and determines the 
movement affecting the account. The computer does the rest, observing the 
priorities set during the first phase. For example, an account will be credited before 
itis debited. An invoice will be paid before an order is taken into account; the 
University is already committed by the invoice, but not yet committed by the order. 

The last and longest phase of processing accounts information is the printing 
of statements, extracts of accounts and transfers. Fortunately, multiple pro- 
gramming allows this work to be combined with other work which does not rely 
on central storage. It should be noted that before printing transfers the system sorts 
them according to the date on which they fall due. The ‘treasury’ section of the 
Accounts Department is therefore in no danger of paying invoices before they 


are due. This may be particularly useful at moments when there is not a great 
deal of ready money available. 


9. Access to information 


In normal periods accounts information can be processed by the machine ме 
а week. In vacation, weekly processing is sufficient. In spite of the great speed o 
processing, the classical procedure of feeding in data is very clumsy. In practice, 
it requires coding, punching and checking, and the transfer of data to tape 
dise before any processing. Secondly, the information must be presented in the 
required form or it is rejected. These two factors illustrate the rigidity of ШР 
conventional procedures for recording and processing information. Furthermore: 
once stored, the data are accessible only if one goes through the whole reading 
procedure. In any event, the information is not available for some hours, give? 
the timetable of machine occupation. 

Recourse to teleprocessing reduces the excessive rigidity of these procedures: 
In the concrete case of U.C.L. accounts, consultation and, where appropriate: 
modification by direct access would have a number of advantages: otal 
l. The credits administrator could test the computer reactions and immediate 

visualise the state of an account. In this way, he would be forewarned of t 


rejection of an invoice by the computer and — an additional advantage ~~ 
would know the reasons why. 


М Е т. 
2, Information Tejected by the computer could be fed in manually by the operata 
This procedure 


1 would afford a solution for complicated cases such as the ut 
own of expenditure, partial invoices, and so on. It would save valuable = 
and would allow payment orders, etc., to be made out by hand. This is the ° 


he computer in иг i iminates 
lh Bent or complicated cases. It elimi 
domination of the machine which ca; А 


The teleprocessing of 
occupies two new campuses at a distance of 
each other. The consultation of accounts information by direct access could be 


extended to the new campuses. Only this mode of consultation allows the mainte- 
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information reduces the effects of distance. The U.C L. 
twenty and thirty kilometres from 


nance of real central accounting and means that the decentralised accounting 
units do not need a staff of more than two. 

Teleprocessing is therefore advantageous from several points of view. Its 
flexibility and the decentralisation and saving of machine-time which it allows 
compensate for the extra cost of machine rentals and programming. The use of 
distant consultation or teleprocessing should, however, be used only for the pro- 
cessing of exceptions, even though they may be numerous. The mass of information 
will still be recorded on card or tape and fed into the system 1n *batches'. The 
immediate consultation of information and modifications made from a distance 
Will be limited to the prior checking of doubtful cases, and to the manual introduc- 
tion through the terminal of complex data, with the possibility of bypassing too 


rigid normal procedures in urgent cases. 

As things are at present, constraints of | 
storage and cost are delaying the applicatio 
techniques already successfully applied in the 


of machine-time, the size of the central 
n to accounts of the teleprocessing 


field of enrolments. 


et Department 


ed | М 
xs accounts financed by the capital investment budget ate Wend in the з 
me E the operating expenditure budget accounts. Budget control ҚУ i Sake 
and “бе same way as in the case of operating credits. It will relate both to 
to expenditure. 


F. Functioning of the Capital Budg 


(a) Control of lots 
This B&regate budget is opened for each building or construction to be undertaken. 
forecast budget is broken down into a certain number of lots or aggregate 
heath iens, generally representing distinct types of work, such as main structure 
118, electricity, etc. — 

att ders may be assigned to each of these lots. The first budget control takes place 
~ level. Total orders cannot exceed the amount allocated to à lot. 


(b) 
ас Control of expenditure -— 5 . 
Order accepted creates a credit account to which invoices may be immediately 


assi 4 à 
or gned up to the amount of the order. The invoices stamped by those responsible 
the buildings are submitted to the Accounts Department. 


(c) 
: Economic analysis of expenditure Я 5 
nd Mportant function of the Capital Budget Department is to analyse expenditure 
Compile consolidated information on building costs, unit costs per square 


me Sas i 
tre or Cubic metre, by type of building or construction process and so on. This 
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information will be used in preparing future budgets and drawing up specifications. 
It is compiled after the accounts processing. 


G. Consolidation of the budget and accounts information 


The computerisation of budget and accounts information produces an pes 
mass of documents. This volume of information cannot be assimilated by : 
university administrators. The data, therefore, had to be condensed su ка 
informative summary. This process was long and difficult. The progress schedu 


for the operating budget went through no fewer than five versions, while that for 
the capital budget is not yet finished. 


1. Operating budget income and expenditure 


The information needed to construct the progress schedule comes from the eel 
summaries printed each month after balancing the accounts for the previo si 
month. It is enough to compare the budget figures with total expenditure to 8 
an idea of the state of the budget. tus Cotte 
The progress schedule is placed on the monthly agenda of the Executive ton 
mittee of the Board, whose members can thus assess the financial administrati % 
of the U.C.L. The schedule is in two parts: the first deals with income epe 
penditure on teaching and research financed by the University, the second 
Social activities financed by ad hoc grants from the M inistry of Education. ble 
In 1972 the construction of this schedule was automated, thus saving valua 


а А 3 : res. 
time which the Accounts Department staff can devote to interpreting the figu 
The document is attached in Appendix 7. 


2. The capital budget progress schedule 


While the U.C.L. has the advantage of two years? experience in ppc pul: e 
operating budget, it still has only fragmentary information on the capital bu с? е 
It is, in fact, only quite recently that the government has made grants to E | 

it to undertake new building. A progress schedule must be constructed for eac 

the two campuses and summarized in a third schedule. 


3. Other summaries 


| | | easy 
The system is designed to Tegroup the most diverse information. It would be 
to summarize the data relating to: 


Sources of finance; 
the breakdown of expenditure by nature; 
purchases, by Supplier, in order to claim rebates; 


year-end balances, in order to launch reporting procedure; 
income, in order to Speed up collection, etc. 
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me difficulty lies not in the production of information but rather in the capacity 
of the departments to analyse and of the administrators to assimilate. 


H. Treasury reform 


1. Objectives 


de ttonomous status of the U.C.L. means that the University administers 
aim ou placed at its disposal to meet operating and investment needs. The 
on li uid: treasury section of the Accounts Department is to get the best return 
а, funds by cutting down the interest payable on University debts and 
nanci ng the interest received by the University on surplus funds invested with 
ncial institutions. 


2. 5 
Establishment of a cash budget 


jects from the various sources of U.C.L. finance are pooled in the University 
to апр aich thus enlarges its working capital and minimises the need to resort 
A вын ang The administration of funds deposited with the treasury кше 
67 ishment of an overall budget centralising the data of the various budgets 
Institution. This cash budget distributes income and expenditure over time. 


Documents 


(а) с, 
T ash Statement 


вал section makes out the official cash statement every m ня 
tions alr àtement is accompanied by a forecast statement setting ош ei Е 
This у, communicated to the financial bodies which will affect the apre 
Bener cument, With very brief comments, is communicated twice à week to the 
administrator of the U.C.L. and is given in Appendix 8; 


ate is not obli mple in the case О 
e igatory, as for examp М | 
one-month forecast is based on a timetable made up partly of information 


aboy 

t с и 

In : Pay and iled from invoices submitted for payment. 
= i jeg шее metimes sixty days 


‘after Sed in practice, invoices are payable thirty days or so 8 

i; ЫП end of the month’ in which the invoice is made out by the supplier. 

Floan ~ mation is completed by information about repayments and the payment 
Interest, rent of premises, payments under contract and so on, 

The mates of Tevenue are based on information from the ministries concerned. 

asset, o Completed by information from the students’ account section and capital 


ection of the П.С... 
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(c) Six-month and twelve-month forecasts | | | 
These forecasts enable the director of accounts to make medium-term investments, 
to take action in connection with commitments and to obtain credits from finance 
houses. The twelve-month forecast makes it possible to act upon the different 
budgets and upon university policy. ка 

The technique of constructing six-month and twelve-month forecasts is 
little different from that used for one-month forecasts. In practice, iamen 
about future maturities is totally lacking. Even forecasts of operating and capita 
expenditure are based on the experience of the previous years. Variations in 
monthly expenditure are in fact cyclical in character. The recurrence of phenomena 
may therefore be counted upon. As in the case of short-term forecasts, information 
relating to staff emoluments is perfectly reliable. Forecasts of building costs are 
drawn up by the services concerned and reflect the timetable of works. i 

It is even harder to forecast income on a monthly basis. Government em 
are not paid on any fixed date, but according to the state of financial affairs in t 
treasury or even sometimes according to political events. 


4. Cash budget control 


' : i rt- 
The treasury section processes the debit and credit notes of the finance depri 
ments everyday. This information allows the actual situation to be compare 

the forecasts and any necessary corrections can be made. 
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VII. The building and equipment sub-system 


The analysis unit has not yet had the time to achieve any major results in the 
Administration of buildings and equipment. At best, it has an Es ано 
Up by the common services of the two universities and checked by the administra- 
tive secretariats of the U.C.L. faculties. It has been possible to wein е 
Statistics from this mass of information, but they relate solely to the facilities wi 
NO reference to the equipment installed. 


1. Inventory of facilities ES 
The 6,000 or so different types of space occupied by the eel E we 
and the services common to the two universities have AW icm = aes 
building, floor and room is now identified by a code. The ‘faci 
Contains the following data: 
By site: 
commune in which located 
code 
number of buildings 
form of tenure 
area 
taxation and purpose codes 
By building: 
reference of site 
code 
area 
address 
date of commencement and date of o 


gross area у Поог 
p let area by floor 


J room: 
Teference of building 
Code 


ccupation 


Use (university, faculty, unit) 
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purpose 

net area 

capacity (in number of persons) 4 
The ‘purpose’ code identifies lecture-rooms, teaching or research laboratories 
and administrative and technical facilities. Each of these major headings is broken 
down into a certain number of subdivisions giving more or less precise particulars 
which identify the type of facility; classrooms with fixed or movable seats, seminar 
rooms, lecture rooms, projection rooms and so on. 


2. First statistics 


A programme for processing these data produces statistics giving the number of 
Tooms and net area occupied by each faculty and unit, broken down by building; 
type of room and purpose. 


3. Renting of facilities 


As from 1 January 1971 the U.C.L. has paid the K.U.L. rent for the whole of 
the space it occupies in Louvain. The occupation statistics enable the cost O 
using the facilities to be charged against each unit. This heading has, therefore, 
been included since the 1972 budget. 
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VIII. The personnel sub-system 


Attempts to organise the personnel subsystem have been limited ү сше 
functioning of the administrative services. They have not yet reache g 


Producing statistics or management information. 


1. The Personnel departments 


А department with а staff of four is responsible for updating абала Ше 
and for the renumeration of academic and scientific staff. It has a maa» ск 
pomputer and provides the Analytical Unit with punched cards used is 
и. Orders for (ће 1,600 ог so members of the U.C.L. academic and s 

aff, 


f 1,500 
The administrative and technical Personnel Department keeps e m 
afl. The Analytical Unit is responsible for computerising the da 


ftom this Department. 


2, 
Documents 


т " 
he Department issues the usual documents: 
Payment order to the bank; | 
Statement of taxes and vacation allowances; 
pratement of social security contributions; 
Ist of addresses: 
| finance. 

breakdown of salaries subsidised by external sources of fi 


3; 
Infor mation 


~“ Order to Produce the documents needed to keep administrative files, the De- 
artment has the following information, recorded on per | 
Personal number (serial number in alphabetical order); 
name and forenames; 
name of husband or wife: "T" | | 
date of birth, marriage, birth of first child, joining and leaving the Service, 
> ge, 


Tetirement, termination of contract; 
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unit or units in which the teacher or researcher works; 

percentage of time spent in each unit; 

function in each unit; 

working hours; 

nationality, civil status, sex, title; 

staff category, grade, scale, seniority; 

official residence, usual residence, professional address or addresses, strect, 
number, commune, postal canton, telephone; 

pension fund, social security, identity card, personnel register, bank 
account and postal cheque account numbers; 


system of group insurance, family allowances (number of dependents); 
source of finance. 


IX. Projects 


p p of an information system is a dynamic process. Furthermore, 

Nm; in itself but rather a means which should contribute with others 

са ationalising the decision-making process. Its implementation should 

и repe asa support for the many decisions taken at every level. It will, 

act 0те, be subject to continual change in order to keep pace with the changing 
ies of the University and the relevant decisions. 


A. у 
Extension of the data base 
Th 5 
in м attentive reader will have detected the present weaknesses of the U.C.L. 
io system. The file of teaching and research activities still needs en- 
ing with numerous data. Student registrations should take account not 
d. The personnel file is very 


on] 
Y of level of studies but also of the courses followe 


Summa 
Mary and merely meets the operating needs of the departments concerned. 
of teachers and researchers 


It 

Mini take account of the distribution of the time à ] 

vitae OF eir different activities; should also contain information about the curricula 

тер staff members and provide management information such as rate of turn- 

on T eplacement of teachers and researchers by discipline and seniority and so 
he list of gaps is a long one and proves that to arrive at even the first stage of 


an і ; 
nformation system is a long task. 


В, а 
Improvement of certain procedures 

several important fields have not yet been tackled, since we did not want to 

bes the efforts of the Analytical Unit. Examples of these fields would be the 

Stributio, ;, stack control, checking the regular maintenance of 
equip, О! Of lecture rooms; t | "^ 

me T n 

the comme the automatic printing ОШ ү ШКМ ША 

Кен, of decisions in the matter of credits and nominations treasu | 

TOBresci On, the charging of maintenance and repair costs. — 

vely and according to certain priorities the corresponding department 

ents 
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will be able to benefit from the data base to integrate their own data and to apply 
modern management techniques so as to increase their efficiency. 


C. Production of strategic information 


The various sub-systems should produce summaries consolidating a great many 
data and indicating to those responsible the evolution of the University and the 
extent to which the aims are being achieved. After thirty months of work, the 
first summaries were available in two sectors only. They have been described in 
the chapters on the students system and the financial system. The other sets of 
files are being organised in turn to produce the information needed to master 
the problems. The reader in search of a list of strategic information can usefully 
refer to the documents published by the IIEP!, where he will find details of te 
staffing formula, the budget time of teachers, the rate of staff turnover, unit costs 
and so on. d 

In 1970 the U.C.L. laid the foundations of analytical accounting but it include 
only operating and capital expenditure. In 1971 the rent of areas occupied By 
research and teaching units was included, and in 1972 the breakdown of staff tim 
to serve as a basis for assigning resources in time and space to each research er 
teaching activity was also added. Analytical accounting can now provide poe 5 
information about (ће resources invested in each activity or group of aati 
and on this basis a technique for unit costs can be developed. 

Up to now, only easily measurable variables have entered into the cons ae 
of an information system which is therefore limited to expressing relations betw | 
concrete units such as areas, hours, francs or very specific activities. It can hie uh 
that the very essence of higher education eludes this first effort at quantificat 
The training of men by teaching and research defies description of this kin he 
university information system, if it is to be complete, should therefore be ent? 


Я ho- 
with data on the intellectual and social development of students and the pu 


sociological characteristics of their background. The students should therefor 


"PIS i 
tested qualitatively before, during and after their time at the University- pee 
would relate to their affec mei 


t 
should provide an assess 


titution 


tive and cognitive characteristics. Scales of a pelt 
ment of their critical spirit, their creativenes am V 
ng and the strains to which they are subjected, for 255 «d 


ae ts 
mplete the detailed information derived from enrolmen s of 


, are still imperfect, and i uming- ef 

The measurement ; and moreover time-cons | yi 
of research results i | It is, nt 

necessary to be able Its is even more difficult. re 


^ ; Th 71- 
beginning of this Уайт) Unesco Press, 19 
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Should be able to supply particulars on patents or inventions based on work 

done at the University, and on researchers’ development and so on. 

бє arg rig of the University to the society which surrounds it should also 

by i a The collection of data would deal both with public services rendered 

‘stem niversity in the matter of hospitals, advice to firms and its contribution 
omic growth through the training of graduates. 

The determination of the relevant information in these numerous fields is 
Conceivable only in the long term. Its collection and processing will also raise many 
Se The constitution of an information system is therefore not a short-term 
ee Pt, but rather one of the long-term objectives of a University which aims to 

lonalise its management. 


D. The System at the service of the basic unit 


= Оер, the application of management techniques is reserved for ор 
isis the institution. Nevertheless, faculties, departments and units is eid 
ion a day which, in the long term, have a profound influence on the a à 
and te resources and on the achievement of the objectives of students, researc am 
Needs Acers The university administration must certainly satisfy the cag ree 
suficie the University as a whole. This objective is, of course, т ja = E 
Tesear RE The U.C.L. Analytical Unit therefore devotes part о sss een 
Sion Into the most appropriate management methods as jnstruments 
Or members of the university community in the context of basic units. — 
ee of the decisions frequently formulated at the base and needing final sanction 
University level is the creation or modification of a curriculum. The decision- 
115 process must be rapid if the curriculum is to be adapted to the needs of 


Stude tig spar ^n 
It ie 115 and of society and to the evolution of knowledge in different disciplines. 


i 
ч therefore, essential to be able to test rapidly the work of those who work out 
t Curricula, 
в А 
the ean be noted, however, that the very magnit 


adjustme 5 

nt of curricula to needs. The cumb É 
Cha 5 , 
ange in fact prevents original reform. It also stops the students from taking 


ы €ctive part in this work and from assessing the results of reforms. These 
a mo findings have induced the U.C.L. Analytical Unit to set about formulating 
Sthod of decision-making suitable to teaching units. 


ude of the work of reform delays 
ersome character of the process 


Ресет alised decision 
ltà Consider that the formulation of a curriculum is a decentralised decision. 
m odi the level on which they have their being that curricula should be established, 
bas i ed and evaluated. This presupposes: in particular, that the level responsible 
3 Own overall budget within which it has an adequate freedom of choice. 
i objectives of the curriculum must conform to the general objectives of the 


“үстеу, 
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The resources allocated to the curriculum are the indication of its а 
in the University as a system of means; the cost of all the bier ps m opi 
be evaluted and economic reasoning must be an integral part of t he inde de 
group; the information system must provide data calculated to infor 
different choices and to test their financial and even educational incidence. _ 

The content of the curriculum will be co-ordinated with that of ier am Fe 
So as to avoid duplication. This is a horizontal co-ordination corresponding z red 
vertical co-ordination envisaged under the preceding points, and is one о xis 
concerns of higher authority in the event of curriculum changes. Here again, 
university information System is an essential intermediary. 


2. Basic assumption 


ing i i on an 
Any method of decision-making in the matter of curricula must be R 
idea of what an educational situation involves. In the absence of such a c 


; А М tional 
the administrative System might be led to impose its own values on the educa 
System. 


А ^ there 
to the objective which is, or should be, its raison d'étre. In other words, И 
should be an object 


be the subject of dis 
the system. Even 50, 
of art is not a preci 
psychological researc 

The fixing of the o 
fore to any study of 
of concerted agreeme: 

After the objectiv 
activity are (a) the 
(b) the teaching methods, i.e. the educati 
(formal lectures, tutorials, practical exercises, etc.) 


: Е £ ‘ective: 
» IN practice, too often identified or confused with the obj 
Too often, also, fo 


нага t 
far the content has been assimilated, when they should really be looking 
Objective, 


The choice of content 
and precise definition of 
if the person to be educated can choose with full knowledge of the facts, 
to say, if he is encouraged to formulate his objectives and take the 
account. 


г 

T a clea 

and teaching methods will be conditioned EA а myth 
Objectives. Educational self-management is no that 15 


m int? 


n 
nd 0 
The soundness of a method of determining curricula will, therefore, dere ative 
the possibility of clearly formulating the objectives and fixing their T 
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importance. Similarly, the value of a curriculum will depend on the adjustment of 
the content and teaching methods to the objectives of the learners. 
To sum up, the approach should: 
l. Direct the thinking of the responsible group towards the formulation of 
Objectives and enable it to discern the consequences of its choice. 
2. Then, determine content and methods, ensuring their adjustment to the objec- 
tives. 
3. Allow great freedom of choice and innovation. 
This method of decision presupposes the assignment of a budget to each teaching 
unit and this ‘resources’ aspect should be treated almost automatically. Thanks 
to a flexible and effective instrument, the members of the unit will envisage a 
great many alternatives and look at them in terms of objectives. The method should 
also take into account the human, financial and material resources needed to 


achieve the objective. 


3. Description of the method 


Two types of work will be closely linked: А 
l. The work of the group building up the curriculum, centred solely on the 


definition of objectives, content and methods, their adjustment to the objectives 
and, finally, on the evolution of the proposed curriculum. 
2. The automated work; essentially the following: А " 
(a) determining resources by a simulation model of the cost of teaching 
activities; | 
(b) determining the optimum curriculum on п on of the resources 
i i i thod); 
of the group (linear programming, simplex me ; | 
(c) the distribution of the aggregate ‘teaching’ budget among Ld n 
curricula in the light of the ‘outputs’ expected and genera y 
policy (linear programming); А | 
(4) Fi эзш. али budget to establish future needs according to the 
different resources (overall simulation model). 


*. Work of the responsible group 
ould consist of students 


th common objectives, assisted by teachers, researchers and, where appropriate, 

TePresentatives of outside interests. Obviously, the views of new students will 

merge only progressively in the course of studies. The importance of advisers will, 
стеГоге, be preponderant at the outset; à whole semester of induction would even 
© advisable. 


wie group responsible for drawing up the curriculum sh 
1 


Aims 
to draw up an ordered list of objectives; | . 
to determine a set of content and methods which will make it possible to 


achieve these objectives; н 
to judge the adaptation of content and methods to the objectives formulated; 
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in a later phase, to criticise the optimum curriculum furnished by linear 
programming, and where necessary, to revise judgments passed in the 
first phase. 


Working methods 

The adoption of Delphi type techniques will obviate the disadvantages of group 

work (tendency to agree with the views of the strongest personalities, digressions 

on points of detail, etc.). . "e 
each participant will be invited to give his views individually, in writing; 
the extreme judgments (first and last quartile) will then be analysed in group: 
each member will be invited to review his judgment, and so on until a final 

consensus is reached. 


Output 
The work of the group will take concrete form in: he 
a list of objectives with a weighting reflecting the priorities assigned by t 
group; 
a list of contents; 
a list of educational methods; the 
a matrix of markings reflecting the contribution of different contents to 
achievement of each objective; 


К ОРИ У попа! 
а matrix of the same type establishing the relations between education 
methods and objectives. 


5. Costs simulation model 


Costs simulation makes it possible to introduce economic reasoning into = 
formulation of the curriculum and to determine the resources needed to cat 
out the teaching activities. uld 
The curriculum should be defined with the utmost freedom. Costing sho s 
therefore be adapted to the widest diversity, avoiding clichés such as — j 
‘tutorials’, and so on. The members of the group, moreover, cannot be expec le 
to concentrate their attention on complicated calculations. A flexible and simP 


А jona 
method of calculation must be found to bridge the gap between educatio 
language and economic reasoning. 


The costs model has t 
1. The input for the use 


Overall model is a file 5 i e variables ар 
Tesources needed for each activity шшр a 
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6. Optimisation of curriculum 


oai curriculum is the one which best achieves the objectives of the group, 
E obeying a certain number of restraints, the main one of which is clearly the 
; get available. It is, therefore, necessary to determine the time to be devoted 
© each of the content-method combinations which best satisfy the aspirations of 
the students. 

This comparison of the degrees of achievement of the objectives is made through 


the medium of an objective function. 


The objective function 

aes reflects both the priorities assigned 
bi a to which methods and contents are à t 
pe of the two matrices, content-objective and objective- 

The Onstitute the objective function. 
cn number of hours to be devoted to e d 
tion ng isan unknown quantity. It is, therefore, necessary to fin 
S which maximise the objective function. 


to the different objectives and 
djusted to the objectives. The 
method will, there- 


ach subject under each method of 
all the combina- 


The restraints 
© © overall budget of the curriculum will be obtained by adding the fixed costs 
is > method and the hourly costs multiplied by the number of hours devoted 
ee activity. The amount should not exceed the budget allocated to the curricu- 


The time restraints are of several kinds: 


(4) Total time 


e : won : 
ud Tesource ‘student-time’ is not unlim 
iculum must be contained within a certain num 


ited. The total work required by the 


EH ber of hours (T). 


(b) Subject time 
€ time devoted to each subject, whatever t 


Withi А 
thin certain limits (М). 


he method used, must also be kept 


d Method time . 
© same remark applies as in the case of subjects (772). 


a Preliminaries . 
ach subject, certain teaching methods can be used only at a certain stage. 


e Obvious, for instance, that the revision of content by programmed teaching 
Perd be preceded by an exposition which may be by means of lectures, personal 
dy, group investigation under the leadership of a senior student and so on. 


f there are M subjects 
n methods 
r objectives 
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Mathematical expression: 

Let i be the subject index 
j the method index 
k the objective index 


At the outset, we have: 
the matrix A = aik adjustment of subject to objective 
the matrix B = bjk adjustment of method to objective 
and the diagonal matrix P = Pkk priority of objectives. 


The unknowns are Xij, the number of hours to be devoted to subject ; by method j. 
The objective function F — Y Cy Ху 
{7 


where the matrix C = A.P.B 
The restraints are: 
- Budget 
The simulation model supplies equations of the cost of methods in the form: 
T; = уул; 
where T; is the total cost 
f; the fixed costs 
у; е cost per hour of activity 


hy the total number of hours of activity 
of which h; = Y Хи 
i 


The budget restraint will therefore be expressed: 


У (бу + vi Ху) < Budget allocated 
7 i 


with 
у = ТУ Хи> 0 
i 
yj = 0, if Y Ху —0 
i 


To enable a check to be made, we sh 


Ty =) Ху 20 
Total time: 


all add constraints of the type: 


L Xij < maximum total time 
Subject time: 

Mi < b» Хи < Mi 
Method time: à 

N; < У Ху < N; 
Preliminaries: 

Хи > tiz 
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Solution: 
T 
he whole of the problem can therefore be expressed in the form: 
MAX F = Y Са Хи 
Зиђј м 
ubject to the restraints: 


Y ys + у; у Ху) < Budget 


Ty = Y Ху >0 
j i 


> Хи = Total time 


& 
ГАЗ 
м 
X 
A 


<M: 
At & Y Xy <N; 


The pr Хи > Ти | 
in the m is therefore one of linear programming, and a solution ca 
s mE method. | 
ог Steere curriculum which results is submitted to t 
Teviewe, ce. In the event of criticism, the initial positions 
and if necessary, reformulated. 


n be found 


he group for criticism 
of the group must be 


Curri 
tculum bug, 
get 
ities should result, first, from a 
and secondly, from the general 
ons is one of the re- 


he ај | 
Готе cation of a budget by the academic author 
Pol; Of the services and needs of the basic unit, 


lc: on 
Search 9f the University. The integration of all these decisi 


h Proj ; 
1 Jects in hand. | | 
tun а У, an overall objective function should be constituted by Сенаце 
Мощ the objective functions of each curriculum. The rx cde : DE 
5 hie the determination to promote certain curricula. Wit А T appn gh; 
Гога culum would по longer be optimised for à determined bu p s E 
by whole Series of budgets within a ‘bracket’. This bracket would is - oe 
тед, extreme values; the minimum budget essential to satisfy he imum 
ў e objective function ceases to 


ir i ich th 

&roy, до and the maximum budget after whic! t 
- At this point, the available time becomes the predominant A Thanks 
Vides ,Parametrisation of the budget restraint, the optimisation progra me pro- 


all € law which link timum satisfaction of students with the budget 
ated to ae "me sum of the individual budgets should not 


= total budget allocated to teaching. . | 
achiey ent research is designed to solve the two problems raised by the practical 
Pro ement of this integration. The first is due to the dimension of the linear 
Simpy eme. The capacity of the present computer does not allow the use of the 

* algorithm for several hundred curricula each involving a great many 
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variables and restraints. The Wolfe and Dantzig algorithm seems much more 

ropriate. | 
e eret problem arises out of the volume of data to be processed. It will 
have to be solved in terms of the organisation and integration of information. The 
formulas proposed by the manufacturers have proved to be too cumbersome for 
the achievement of an information system on the scale of a large university. 
Current research should lead to a more effective solution. 


8. Overall simulation model 


The overall simulation model is designed to bring out the consequences of general 
policy options. It should provide medium-term forward budgets by type of “a 
source. This model should make it possible to test the incidence of decisions suc 
as: 
promotion of post-graduate studies; 
conversion to the three-term system; 
improved staffing ratio; TE 
promotion of new teaching methods (e.g. by computer or television); 
reduction of the size of groups taking part in practical exercises. 
The model will, therefore, be inspired by the following logic: лат in 
1. Forecast of the number of students by programme of studies (operationa 
1970). 


2. On the basis of the curriculum activities file, translation and regrouping iol 
method of teaching. ing into 
3. Through the costs simulation model, translation of methods of teaching 
terms of resources and consolidation of this information. cting 
4. Overall budget by type of human and material resources, and by subtra 
existing availabilities, identification of long-term needs. . rces, 
5. Translation into financial terms of the needs for human and material resou 


: : z x ts. 
ie. the establishment of medium-term ordinary and extraordinary budge 


H [РВ H me 
The reliability of this model depends on the soundness of the forecasts a h 
student population, the pertinence 


^ + n 
: of the analysis of teaching methods а 
choice of parameters for the Cost simulation model. 
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Conclusion 


The 
establish 
ment i Ч i 
of an information system 15 à prerequisite to the introduction 


of Modern m 
a > 

in ri шуны. е leo i and to the rationalisation of decisions taken 
ie leed, вОнсеулЫ also an essential condition for participation. The latter is, 
U ormation able only on the basis of a dialogue sustained by à constant flow 
с О ha : 
With ts’ same success, both in overall planning and in working out the 

the adtaliijstrs neos sub-systems. Our study will have familiarized the reader 
req ae technical 79 апа сотршег techniques used in this context. | 
үй n ЖШ enormo culties remain to be solved. University management, indeed, 
the eu Out by the us volume of information to be available. The programmes 
а les. In additi computer manufacturers do not allow for easy handling of all 

ition, the achievement of such complex administrative applications 


he collaboration of qualified experts. 


fication of the strategic in- 


er the identi 
ble parties. The choices in fact depend 


ion as a whole, as well as to its many 
by a manifest lack of 
sider the objectives of 
the light of new 


accounti 
fo he real pe bes registration demand t 
tho ion to b ems arise, however, OV 
T the Зърно supplied to the responsi 
-Ponents а assigned to the institut 
Y and th niversities are at present distinguished 
ey do not seem particularly inclined to recon 


Past 
ће ап ; 8 к 
eds, d readjust the allocation of their resources In 


The 4 

soul io of new procedures also raises some 

he Вод ка efore be visualized only after a trial period, during which the old 

ga Siona be in use side by side with the new. The views of the administrative 

en ouvain е sought on each occasion; the ideal arrangement 15 to constitute, 

fu Orms are su a standing administrative committee to which all new projected 
Tther op submitted. The acceptance of changes by the teaching staff involves 

Stacles, usually due t 


po ззог$ "s o the inadequate information available to the 
Tso » absorbed as they are by their teaching and research responsibilities. 


na 
etm hadi је cannot be established in every case. Any decision on a proposed 
= chers would however, take into account the ‘reconversion’ effort which the 
er the éld have to make, even if the new formula has undeniable advantage 
one. It is, therefore, desirable for any administrative dise 


problems. Their adoption 
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implying the participation of teachers and researchers to be fully explained, 
at the Faculty or University Board level for example. 

The biggest psychological obstacle is not, perhaps, to be found among the 
administrative staff, nor among teachers and researchers. Lack of interest on the 
part of the authorities will kill initiative more surely than any form of hostility. 
Efforts to bring in an information system will come to nothing if, on the one hand, 
the academic authorities do not suggest what information should be produced, 
and on the other hand, they do not use that information as the basis for their 
decision-making process. 

Apart from these difficulties, the University should ensure stability of the staff 
in charge of the administrative procedures and the handling of information. It 
will therefore have to guarantee salary scales and career prospects equivalent to 
those found in industry. The University will also have to provide such staff with 
varied, interesting work. 

Universities will consider the establishment of an information system in the 
light of the direct advantages it offers in the form of efficiency of administrative 
procedures and statistical information. Each University is, of course, à unique 
case; the decision to launch the university administration on the track of an 
information system should therefore be preceded, each time, by a detailed cost- 
effectiveness analysis of the project. The results of this analysis will guide inp 
choice of the problems to be allotted priority, as well as the selection of working 
methods, equipment, and the people responsible for implementing the system 

After the stages of administrative reorganisation and the data base, the er 
sity will be able to contemplate going to the heart of the matter. In doing 50, ! 
will arouse the interest of those responsible for the management of the faculties 
and departments. The habit of handling strategic information will make them 
familiar with the system; they will then expect more of it, and will want to use : 4 
available information to improve the quality of their decisions. It is at this pon 
Ded the resources invested in the constitution of a system will show their highes 
return. 

The raison d'étre of an information system is its contribution to dudes 
making. Even so, it is essential that the responsible parties make use of the n^ 
strument placed in their hands, and try themselves to rationalise the manager g 
of their University. The fundamental problem lies at this level, not in the pa 
equipment or human resources needed to constitute an information p a 
v не хб of the responsible persons to act in strict sd 
which leads to the sies т п the long, costly. and often arduo 

vement of a university information system. 
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Form for curriculum changes 
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Reserved for the rectorate 


CURRICULUI 
CHANGES M 


RECTORATE VISA 


pum 


FACULTY visa 


Total number of hours 
151 Semester: / 
2nd Semester: / Џ 


Igicode 


Dat, 
€ of entry to rectorate 


Decii 
“cision of Board 


erc ene. 


| DELETION yes - NO 


SUBDIVISION yes - NO ( 


Note: in the event of subdivision. open a new file and cite the references 


Si URSES 
иша PRELIMINARIES STUDY YEARS BY COU 
Name code 
Date 

a 


0f the new course below 
Еб ee ie 
и = 
LANAO 


CHAIR VACANT (3) yes - NO | 


new cour 
Tetiremen| 
death 

resignation 


se (justifications to be annexed) 
t 
(2) 


' PROPOSALS 


1 
) New designation 


Ш 


2) i 
Established staff, deputies, etc. 


10 be deleted 


Nam Duties 
P Forenames 


Personal 


ШУ 


(3) Anne 


x the syllabus of the course 


Financial | Decisions 
incidence 


| 
= 
—SMSÀà 
a 


rike 
OUt as appropriate (2) Mark in the appropriate Bx 


continued overleaf 
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APPENDIX 2 (continued) 


г 


5) Preliminaries 


собе 
to be E 
5 


6) Study years by course: 
code 


V. NUMBER or EXAMINEES: Ist sess; 


ACAD. CNCL. 


VI. REFERENCES TO EARLIER DECISIONS 


DELE БЕН rj 


Н 
=" 
H 
8] 
un 


k 
: 
ion 1970 
1971 


to be added 
Personal 
Name Forenames Duties | number 
10 be, renewed 
Personal 
Name 1 Forenames Dutes | number 
3) Total number of hours Theory Practical or 
tutorial 
Ist semester 
2nd semester 
Two-year course (1) 
This course will be held every two years. 
Length of course to be decided 
This course will be held in 
4) New code 


to be deleted: 


Financial 
incidence 


10 be deleted {1 | 


2nd session 1970 
1971 


Decisions 


EXEC. BD. 


(1) Strike our 95 appropriate 


FAC. CNCL. 


INST. CNCL 
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APPENDIX 3. 
Flow charts of examination procedure 


CHECK 
BALANCES 
PAYABLE 


MAKE-UP OF 
AMINATION PRINT 
CARDS EMINDERS 


LATE 
ENTRIES 


SORT 
BY YEAR 


UPDATING 
AND 
PUNCHING 


PUNCHING 


DISTRIBUTION IN 
LECTURE-ROOM 


SIGNATURE 
RETURN 


ALPHABETIC- 
AL LISTS 


SEND TO FACULTIES 
ARRANGE IN ORDER 
OF TAKING 
EXAMINATIONS. 
RETURN 


PRINT LIST 
IN ORDER OF 
TAKING 
EXAMINATIONS} 


SEND CARDS TO 
FACULTIES 


1. Enrolments 
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APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


RETURN OF 
CARDS AFTER 
ADJUDICATION 


PUNCHING 
RESULTS 
MARK SENSING) 


RECORDING 
RESULTS ON 

STUDENTS 
FILE 


PRINTING 
CHECKLISTS 


SENDING 
TO FACULTIES 
FOR 
CHECKING 


CORRECTING 
ERRORS 


PRINTING 
CORRECTED 
LISTS 


PRINTING 
LISTS FOR 
THE PRESS 


2. Statisties of examination results: 


daily processing 
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APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


SELECT 
PASSES 


ENROLMENT 


EXAMINATION! 
SCHEDULES 


PRINT 
EXAMINATION 
SCHEDULES 


PRINT 
CERTIFICATES 


SELECT 
TERMINAL 
YEARS 


PRINT 
RECORD 
SHEETS 


BODIES 


LISTS 
FOR HEADS 
OF 
SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


BY STUDY 
YEAR 


SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


TYPE OF 
HUMANITIES, 


PRINT LISTS 
BY SCHOOL 
OF ORIGIN 


LABOUR 
MARKET 


STATISTICS 
PROGRAMME 


IGEOGRAPH: 
ICAL 

ORIGI 
SOCIAL 
ORIGIN 


STUDENT 
FLOW 


ANALYSIS 
OF COSTS 
PER STUDENT 


ANALYSIS 


BY BRANCH 
BY LEVEL 


FORECASTS 
BY STUDY- 
YEAR 


BY BRANCH 
BY LEVEL 


3. Statistics of examination results: terminal processing 
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Output of statistics of examination results (part only) 


total 


109.00 


100.00 


Women 
32.06 
21.88 


Belgian 
80.71 
82.94 

Foreign 
19.29 
17.06 

lion-scho 
larvship. 


75.85 1 


77.19 


Scholarship 
24.15 3 


22.81 
New 1st Gen 


1.06 
1.10 


rormer univ,} 


58,94 
98.90 
New UCL 
24.54 
25.21 


rormer uCL 


75.46 


74.79 


aotteurs 
72.54 
714216 

Navette 

27.46 
25.34 

unmarried 
87.44 
91.16 
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| 2 

| 100.00 2 

[moe [em sec 

| 235 7712 123 

1100.00 93.51 2.07 

{ 199.00 2.59 

+ 

| 145 

| 3. 33 

| 4.92 

+ 

| 10971 5320 252 

1100.00 85.59 2,30 

| 190.00 2.72 

+ 

| 2622 1931 75 

1100.00 75.65 2,09 

| 100.00 3.94 

+ 

| 10310 3739 231 

1100.09 84.76 2,24 

| 100.00 2,54 

* 

| 3283 2532 197 

1100.00 76.65 3.26 

| 100.00 4.14 

+ 

| 140 124 

1100.00 566.11 

1 100.00 

Ф 

| 13449 11197 338 

1100.00 63.26 2.51 

| 100.00 3.02 

- 

| 3336 2854 6 

1190.09 55,55 ‚18 

| 100,00 .21 

+ 

| 10257 забт 332 

1100.00 3.24 

1 3.02 

+ 

! 9661 8396 189 

‘saa 85.14 1.92 

1 100.00 2.25 

1 3732 2925 149 
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1 190.00 5, 25 

| 11386 10320 256 

[200.00 juin 2.15 
+00 2.48 


83.20 


5560 
78.08 
91.22 


1685 
65.206 
87.26 


2023 
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91.F1 


2228 
61.36 
96.29 


120 
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26.77 


10131 
75.33 
90.43 


2752 
я2.52 
26.40 


тада 
73.10 
88.56 


7709 
78.18 
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2542 
68.11 


$6.01 


9443 
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36.08 


1090 
29.21 
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3808 
32.04% 
36.90 


Fail 
18.1% 


1774 
19.21 
23.00 
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15.98 
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1952 
17.79 
20.19 

514 
19.60 
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1960 
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15.41 
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55 
38.19 
4625 


2411 
17.93 
21.53 
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32.9T 
38.5% 
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13.32 
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1790 
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Summary of expenditure by activities 
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APPENDIX 7 


Operating budget progress schedule 
= 


INCO: 


BUDGET CF T 


E TEACHING 
(as of 30 October, 1970) 


5: 


AND EXPENDITURE UNDER ТНЕ ORDINARY 
ARCH 


‘OR 


1970 budget 


before am 
I. INCOME Suus 
II. EXPENDITURE 
- Personnel 


- Operating 
- Financial charges 
- Equipment 
7 Depreciation 
7 Grants to clinics 
- Contribution to 
UCL-KUL adminis- 
tration: 
а) personnel 
b) operating 
c) equipment 
d) financial 
charges 
e) sundries 
T) depreciation 
- Refund of costs 
incurred by YUL: 
а) personnel 
b) operating 
c) minor main- 
tenance 
4) major main- 
tenance 
e) improvements 
f) sundries 
- Provisions: 
a) FPR 
b) Deaths during 
year 
c) Faculty Шой), 


d) FDS 
Total expenditure 
III. BALANCES oF el 
USL action on behal 
of KUL : 
7 convention: 
Annex 14, apt, 


34 
NEW BALANCE 
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APPENDIX 8 
Official cash statement 


OSITIGN OF С 


SITUATION 
AT. 


Movements 
= IN our 


SIGUT ACCOUNTS 


—|-- 


Cash in hand 
508 No. #1080 


SGB No. 44080 
“endowments” 


SGB No. 45500 
"enrolments" 


BB No. L/00/12390 
CCP No. 666666 


CCP No. 334.305 
"enrolments" 


C.G.E.R. 


Tests 


TERM ACCOUNTS 
|-__________ 


508 No. 


C.G.E.R. 


TOTAL У 


DISPOSABLE 


GRAND ‘TOTAL L | 
нин ШЫ 7 


MEDICAL SECTOR 


ЈЕ 


FORECAST 


Current 
Payments 


Current | 
Income 
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ПЕР book list 


The following books, published by the Unesco Press, are obtainable from the Institute or from 
Unesco and its national distributors throughout the world: 
Educational cost analysis in action: case studies for planners (1972. Three volumes) 

Educational development in Africa (1969. Three volumes, containing eleven African research 
monographs) 

Educational planning: a bibliography (1964) 

Educational planning: a directory of training and research institutions (1968) 

Educational planning in the USSR (1968) У 

Financing educational systems (series of monographs: full list available on request) 

Fundamentals of educational planning (series of monographs: full list available on request) 

Manpower aspects of educational planning (1968) 

Methodologies of educational planning for developing countries by J. D. Chesswas 11968) 

Monographies africaines (five titles, in French only: list available on request) 

New educational media in action: case studies for planners (1967. Three volumes) 

The new media: memo to educational planners by W. Schramm, P. H. Coombs, F. Kahnert, 
J. Lyle (1967. A report including analytical conclusions based on the above three volumes 
of case studies) 

Planning the development of universities (see list of titles at the beginning of this volume) 

Planning the location of schools (series of monographs: full list available on request) 

Population growth and costs of education in developing countries by Ta Ngoc Chau (1972) 


by Taher A. Razik (1972) 


The following books, produced in but not published by the Institute, are obtainable through 
normal bookselling channels: 


The IIEP research project on 
‘Planning the development of universities’ 


In recent years the problems of university planning and manage- 
ment have attracted a great deal of attention. The ITEP, in 
establishing its own research programme, wished to make a 
contribution to solving some of these problems and in 1969 
instituted a project entitled ‘Planning the development of uni- 
versities’ whose aims were set out as follows: J ; 
1. To analyse the most important and interesting tendencies in 
the development of universities (past, present and future); to 
generalize the most valuable experiences in university planning 
and management, and to identify difficulties апа short- 
comings. a, МА 
To werk out a system of tools and methods for university 
planning and management, which “might be used by the 
heads of universities, to reveal hidden or under-utilized 
reserves, and generally result in an improved decision- 
making process which will better adapt the university to the 
socio-economic needs of the country. 

- To formulate recommendations for the use of modern 
methods of university planning and management in different 
Situations and circumstances which might be useful to heads 
of universities in their day-to-day activities. 


The book 


Р) 


This fourth and final volume contains five selected case studies 
covering different aspects of university planning. Two case 
Studies analyse university planning in countries where overall 
national $ocial and economic planning exists and where. plan- 
ning of higher education forms part of the developed planning 
System. The other three studies analyse some aspects of uni- 
versity planning, management, and the information system, 


in countries where there is no national socio-economic planning 
System. 


The author 


[B] 


Victor G. Onushkin is a Professor of Economics, and directed 
ће, research project on ‘Planning the development of uni- 
versities’ as a senior staff member of the IIEP. His previous 
` publications include Volumes I, II and III in the series Planning 
the development of universities and books and articles on the 
methodology of university planning, economics and the 

organization of scientific research, 


ISBN 92-803-1068-2 


